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Art.  I.  life  nf  WiUinm  Rtt^sefl ;  wJtfc  iome  Account  of  thA 
Time*  in  which  lie  lived.  By  l^nrd  John  RumcIL  In  two  Volumct* 
Avo.  Second  Ldition  pp.  xix.  537.  London.  18^ 

IT  14  not  fi  little  reitnifknhle,  that  we  should  have  now  before 
■■  u«i  jii-^t  w-iiied  from  the  pre^^s,  the  lives  of  two  tndividualf  to 
inii«<irious,  utid  so  nearly  ronfetnporary  with  each  other,  at  Otirer 
Crum  well  and  LonI  William  Riwsell,  each  written  by  a  de* 
tceinUnr,  and  llie  hioi^raphei*,  it  may  be  added,  in  either  instance, 
not  unworthy  of  his  anresfur.  Tht*se  volumes  do  not  aspire  to 
add  itinch  to  tin*  abundant  historical  information  of  which  (ho 
public  Wax  alreadv  in  possession,  relative  to  tlie  eventful  timet 
in  which  Lord  Williani  Russell  lived  and  suffered  ;  but  that 
informal  ion  is  so  widely  scattered,  nnd  the  last  few  years  have 
brought  to  li^cht  so  many  documents  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  illusiralin^  the  domestic  history  of  (he  period,  as  to  affiird 
tbundant  sc(t|>e  for  the  present  tneinoir,  considered  as'an  essay 
irp«»n  Che  times.  The  rema»  k  of  Serjeant  I  ley  wrootl,  cited  in  the 
deface,  is  strictly  just  :  ‘  The  history  of  the  reiijn  of  ChaHet 

•  II.  has  not  yet  been  acciiratidy  written.*  Every  day  it 
biiiiGpiiit  to  lii^bt,  fresh  proofs  of  Iluine*a  literary  delinqnenciet, 
as  the  historian  of  the  house  of  Sttiart.  The  *  depth  of  hit 

*  tlioiifirhi/  the  *  beauty  of  liis  style,*  ill  compensate  for  the  fahio 
Colourin^e  whieli  lie  has  :;iven  to  the  facts  tie  narrates,  and  hit 
tftidied  perversion  of  the  c:rcat  lessons  furnished  by  that  portion 
of  our  annals.  We  think,  therefore,  that  no  charj^e  of  pfe* 
sumption  would  Ko  against  the  feeblest  pen  that  should  tm« 
dertake  the  faithful  narration  of  tiie  events  which  furnished 
Hume  with  a  vehicle  fur  Ids  political  and  rell|(ious  senttmentv, 
on  ttie  q;romid  of  that  historian’s  surpassing  ability.  We  may 
not  hope  perhaps  ever  to  see  Hume’s  work  sn^iersedcd.  The 
mat^ic  of  its  style,  and  wo  may  add,  the  very  defects  of  the 
trritef,  Ilia  inaccuracies  and  parfisRty,  which  remfer  his  adthorHy 
•0  jireciuiis  to  those  who  partake  of  his  hatred  of  the  Wh^i 
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will  always  secure  for  Hume's  History  a  pre-eminent  popularity. 
But  for  this  rery  reason,  the  service  which  the  biographer  and 
the  memoir- writer  may  render  by  their  supplementary  illus¬ 
trations  of  history,  is  the  more  important  and  acceptable.  It  is 
by  tilts  mi^Bs  only,  that  a  counter  impression  can  be  success¬ 
fully  produced.  A  formal  refutation  of  the  errors  of  an  historian, 
must  of  necessity  be  dry,  and  desultory,  and  unimpressive.  And 
often,  when  our  judgement  has  lM*en  convinced  by  the  (lerusal 
of  such  a  work,  the  current  of  our  prejudices  and  feelings  still 
runs  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  Hut  let  the  reader’s  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  subject  of  the  biographical  memoir,  place  him, 
in  relation  to  the  events  described  by  the  historian,  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  let  his  respect  or  pity  be  successfully  awakened 
for.  the  men  who  belonged  to  the  calumniated  and  depressed* 
party,  the  misrepresentation  will  by  this  means  be  made  palpable 
to  the  feelings,  and  the  feelings  will  silently  amend  the  bias  given 
to  the  opinions.  In  this  way,  the  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson- 
produced  a  strong  and  decitlcdly  favourable  impression  upon  the 
public  mind,  by  leading  |>ersons  to  discriminate  between  the  op- 
t>osite  characters  of  the  individusls  associated  by  tlie  historian  as 
oclonging  to  the  same  party,  under  sweeping  terms  of  obloquy  or 
ridicule.  Such  biographers  as  Mrs.  Hutchinson  are  too  rare  to 
allow  of  our  hoping  that  any  similar  record  will  be  brought  to 
light.  Yet  a  work  bas  recently  ap{>earcd,  of  scarcely  inferior 
value,  of  wliicli  we  hope  speedily  to  give  an  account  to  our 
readers ;  the  Memoirs  of  Evelyn,  the  author  of  the  Sylva,  and 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  truly  patriotic  men  of  his  time. 

Hut  Ix^sides  the  light  which  such  a  work  as  the  present  ii 
adapted  to  throw  upon  the  history  of  the  period,  by  bringing 
together  the  scattered  details  which  clear  up  the  true  character 
of  the  events  referred  to,  it  is  valuable  as  serving  to  bring  out 
into  greater  prominence,  the  character  of  an  individual  of  too 
rare  cxctdlencc  to  deserve  to  be  lost  in  the  general  crowd  of 
historical  nanu>s.  Lord  VVillinin  Russell  does  not,  indeed,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  brilliant  talents.  In  common, 
times,  tile  good  sun,  the  good  husband,  the  upright  senator,  and 
the  faithful  friend,  might  have  formed  the  whole  description  of 
his  ‘  sober  and  unalTected’  character ;  and  history  might  have 
silently  let  fall  the  name  of  a  man  wliose  integrity  was  so  much 
greater  than  his  ambition.  *  His  understanding,’  however,  sajt 
Hurnct,  *  was  not  defective ;  but  bis  virtues  were  so  eminent  that 

*  they  would  have  more  than  balanced  real  defi*(  ts,  if  any  bad 

*  been  found  in  the  other.  He  a'  slow  man,  and  of  little 

*  discourse ;  but  he  had  a  true  judgement,  when  he  considered 

*  things  at  bis  own  leisure.'  He  is  further  drscribed  as  ‘  a  man 

*  of  great  candour,  and  of  a  general  reputation,  universally  be- 

*  lovii^  and  trusted ;  of  a  generous  and  obliging  Ituiper/  and 
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one  vrlio  ‘  had  ^tpd  such  proofs  of  an  iindaun(e<l  coiira^te,  and  of 
‘  aa  unshaken  firmness/  Uiat  *  1  nerer  knew/  says  his  reverend 
contemporary,  *  any  man  have  so  entire  cretlit  in  the  nation  us* 
‘  be  had.  He  quickly  fpit  out  of  some  of  the  dinordert  into 
*  which  the  court  had  drawn  him  ;  and  ever  after  that,  his  life 
‘  was  unblemished  in  all  respects.*  The  exhibition  of  such  a 
character  as  this,  must  at  any  time  be  hii^hly  instructive.  But 
more  particularly,  as  the  present  Biographer  justly  remarks, 

‘  in  these  times,  when  love  of  liberty  is  too  generally  supposed  to 
be  allied  with  rash  innovation,  impiety,  and  anarchy,  it  seems  deti* 
rable  to  exhibit  to  the  world,  at  full  Icof^h,  the  portrait  of  a  roan  who. 
heir  to  wealth  and  title,  was  foremost  in  defending  the  privileges  of 
the  |>eople ;  who,  when  busily  occupied  in  the  aflairs  of  public  life, 
wa»  revered  in  his  own  family  as  tlie  best  of  husbands  and  of  fathers ; 
and  who  joined  the  truest  sense  of  religion  with  the  unqualified  asser¬ 
tion  of  freedom.* 

It  is  vain  to  expect  that  a  political  party  will  ever  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  whose  leaders  do  not  coiuniand  the 
homage  universally  conceded  to  private  virtue.  Talent  may 
cope  with  talent,  and  while  the  public  are  amused  with  the  con- 
fiict,  they  will  almost  forget  to  care  which  side  is  victorious. 
Hut  character  is  a  permanent  argument  that  outlasts  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  those  debates.  A  inioister  of  splendid  talents  in  the 
plenitude  of  power,  may  contrive,  by  calling  corruption  to  his 
aid,  to  dispense  with  (he  influence  derived  irom  personal  inte¬ 
grity  ;  hut  not  so  the  man  who  occupies  the  invidious  station  of 
a  reformer.  His  infiueuce  wholly  consists  in  his  being  the 
organ  of  public  sentiment,  the  representative  o(  the  people,  that 
is  to  say,  the  representative  of  fathers  and  husbands  and  bro¬ 
thers,  who  by  those  relations  are  bound  to  each  other,  to  their 
homes,  and  to  their  country,  as  a  people  distinguished  by  tlieir 
respect  for  tlie  social  ties.  And  the  representative  of  English¬ 
men,  ill  order  to  engage  (heir  confidence,  must  himself  respect 
those  social  rolations,  and  the  religious  principles  which  consti¬ 
tute  their  only  basis  and  safeguard.  In  order  to  his  retaining 
any  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  he  must  possess,  if  not  virtue,  a 
reputation  for  virtue.  He  must  be  able  to  exact  from  hts  politi¬ 
cal  opponents,  the  res|)ect  which  is  paid  (o  a  man  who  meets 
tlicm  on  the  vantage  ground  of  invulnerable  character,  and  who 
can  appeal  to  bis  life  for  the  integrity  of  his  motives.  Is  it  too 
much  to  expect,  that  such  an  individual  should  rise  up  from  the 
ranks  of  our  old  aristocracy,  who,  entitled  by  birth  and  by  his 
stake  in  the  country,  to  be  the  leader  pf  the  party  with  which 
he  acts,  fdiould  have  public  spirit  eiioug|i  to  resign,  at  Lord 
Russell  did,  the  peaceful  enjoyments  of  domestic  privacy  for  the 
ceofliots  of  Uie  senate,  'with  no  lower  aims  than  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind  } 
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Surrlf,  !ioHi  aii  individual,  did  he  but  join  ‘  a  true  atUfe  of  reW* 

*  hifi  h»ve  of  that  which  \n  inaeparahly  coanectod  wiili 

the  intcrwlH  of  rtdii»ion,^civil  fret?doin,  would  have  a  wobW  ve« 
want  for  h’m  exertion^  for  which  the  hif^heat  bribes  of  aiabilM 
could  ntVer  no  equivalent. 

Williiim  HuM%ell,  who,  on  (he  death  of  hit  elder  brother  Fran* 
CH,  l>ei?ame  l/)rd  Uimell,  wav  the  third  aon  of  William,  the  ftltli 
earl  of  HiMitord,  and  wav  born  September  ‘iW,  Ha  ra- 

oiived  bis  ediiratioii  at  Caiubriiltfe,  after  which  lie  weal  abroad, 
and  reaideil  aoine  time  at  Auttahuri^.  lie  aiieiit  the  winter  el 
ltb)H  at  Faria,  and  retiiriieil  to  Kitiflaud  in  the  fullowini^  year. 
Iqmti  the  Keatoratiofi,  lie  wav  elected  member  for  i'aviaiotk,  sad 
appears  to  have  minijhMl  in  the  tfateties  of  flie  Court,  beiinf  ea* 
gapp'd,  in  the  years  ltW:f  and  ld64,  in  two  dneN.  ‘  It  was  not  tH! 

•  after  hiv  m;trriuite,*  nays  his  Hioqrapher,  *  that  he  appfied  him- 

•  self  with  carnoatnevH,  both  in  inetlitation  and  action,  to  fulfil 

•  the  dnlifii  of  a  Christian.*  His  marriage  took  place  in  16^9, 
liady  Russell  was  the  daughter  of  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  SoiKb- 
nm|>ton,  and  widow  of  Ijord  Vaughan,  the  eldest  son  of  l^rd 
Carberry.  To  the  influence  of  this  inestimiible  woman.  Lord 
John  Justly  attributes,  not  only  the  happiness,  hut  many  of  tbs 
most  admirable  qualities  of  her  IiusIniiuI.  I>uring  the  firti 
twelve  years  that  he  aat  in  the  House,  Lord  Russell  waa  a  silent 
member. 

*  And  in  all  probability  he  would  have  continued  through  fife  an 
inactive  representative,  had  not  extraordinary  events  called  forth  the 
energy  of  nit  character,  never  uflerwards  to  sleep  hut  on  the  scaffold.* 

It  was  aliout  the  year  167*2,  that  the  great  party  was  formed 
in  the  House  ofCommons,  to  which  l«ord  Russell  joined  himself, 
for  the  purjKNe  of  counteracting  the, dangers  arising  from  a 
a4*crei  French  airiancc  and  a  Popish  successor.  The  1  Kike  of 
York  had  recently  declared  himself  of  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;  an  army,  raised  without  autlutrity  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  having  iu  it  many  Popish  officers,  and  commandtHl  by  a 
foreigner,  was  encamped  at  Hlackheath,  to  over-awe,  as  was 
supposed,  the  proceedings  of  the  House* ;  a  war  was  begun, 
the  object  of  wliich  was  the  destruction  of  the  only  Protestant 
power  ill  Europe,  froiu  which  the  friends  of  civil  and  religioul 
freedom  could  exjiect  s(ip;M>rt ;  and  the  penal  laws  against 
Dissenters  and  Popish  recusants,  had  recently  been  suspended 
by  sn  /n^ii/yeace,  issued  in  defiance  of  tlic  acts  of  Parliament, 
in  oriler  to  protect  Papists  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  and 


•  Kfb.  14tli,  1670,  the  King  went  to  the  House  of  ParKameiW, 
attemled  by  hit  new  guards,  it  Wing  *  the  first  mstanee  in  biatsvy/ 


mrt  l«ord  John,  *  of  the  soTereijM*s  tnterhig  upon  bit  lagialMM 
*  tuiKWiofia  under  tbo  ptoscciioik  of  tbu  tworvL* 
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10  tho  onjoymont  of  pubiio  oiSiTii.  Ttio  Trti  Act  vfon  tho 
o(Fi|>rinf(  of  tbe  jcalouny  iwakrnpil  liy  tlivse  cU'inunalriitions  of 
Uic  deaii^na  of  Um*  Court.  The  ProteHtaiit  DiaMMitcra,  wiUi 
more  it^iieroMity  and  public  S|Mrit  than  diHcrciiun,  donirtfii  (bat 
(hrir  interpMta  mi^lit  opiMae  no  obnlacle  to  tbe  paKaing  of  (bat 
Bill»  wbicli  promised  to  aecure  the  nation  aftuinai  Pupinli  at- 
oendaucy.  All  ranks  of  (he  nation  were  ulariiied  for  (b«*ur 
liberties ;  and  never  was  a  party  formed  for  a  nobler  objeci,  or 
apparently  with  more  patriotic  view<«.  Wo  (ranacribe  the 
seiiniblo  remarks  which  are  introduced  in  vindication  of  such  a 
scheme  of  oppo^ition. 

*  There  ore  persons  who  think  the  name  of  Party  implies  blsiac ; 
who,  whilst  they  consider  it  natural  and  laudable  tlmt  men  aboiild 
combiee,  for  any  other  object  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  whilst  they 
are  lavisli  in  bestowing  their  contideiico  on  goveriiiiicnt,  wliich  muM 
io  its  nature  be  a  party*  find  something  immoral  and  pernicious  in 
every  union  of  those  who  join  together  to  save  their  country  from 
unnecessary  burdens  or  illegal  opnrciu»ion.  To  such  persons  Lord 
Russell’s  conduct  must  appear  indcicnsihlc. 

•  But  to  all  those  wlio  allow  that  party  may  sometimes  he  useful, 
and  opposition  often  even  nect*ssary,  I  may  safely  afipeal  for  the  Jua- 
tibcation  of  his  conduct.  To  overthrow  a  scheme  so  formed  as  that 
of  Charhw  and  James,  it  was  not  suHictent  to  give  honest*  but  unosfi* 
nected  votes  in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  it  was  necessary  to  oppose 
public  discussion  to  secret  intrigue,  and  persevering  union  to  ia* 
terested  combination:  it  was  nece»itary  to  overlook  the  ituliscreet 
violence  of  purliiuins,  to  obtain  the  fruits  of  tlie  seal  from  which  it 
sprung:  it  was  necessary  tu  siuk  every  little  difference  in  the  great 
cause  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  our  ancient  freedom  t  io  fine*  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  lovers  of  their  country  to  counteract  system,  by 
system,  and  numbers  by  numbers.  It  may  likewise  be  remorked,  that 
tne  manner  in  which  this  party  opposed  the  crown,  was  cliaractenstic 
of  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged.  In  any  of  the  continental 
monarchies,  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  alter  tlie  religion  ami 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  met  either  with  passive 
submission,  insurrection,  or  assassination.  For  in  those  countries, 
men  who  did  not  dare  to  speak  the  truth  to  their  sovereign,  were  net 
afraid  to  take  up  smis  sgainal  him.  Bui  in  England  tbs  natural  and 
conetitutional  method  of  resisting  public  nioasures  hurtful  to  the 
liberty  or  welfare  of  the  people,  is  by  a  parliamentary  upposiuoa. 
This  was  the  only  course  which  Lord  Russel  I  and;  his  friends  ever 
thought  of  adopting ;  and  they  (lid  it  under  circumstances  extremely 
discouraging,  for  tncy  could  expect  little  support  In  a  parliament 
chosen  io  the  heat  of  the  Rcstorntion,*and  still  less  atsmtance  from  a 
press  restrained  by  the  curb  of  a  Licence  Act.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  6^, 

Tbe  individuale  who  made  tbcmsslvea  most  couaptcuoua 
smoofsi  Uie  oouiitry  party,  were,  beaidea  Lord  Ruseeli,  Lard 
Cavei^sb,  Idir  W.  Owweiiiry,  Col.  Bireb,  hir.  Powie,  aiid  Mr. 
Littletoo ;  all  of  them  meo  of  very  ovnsiderable  ability,  and, 
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wilh  the  exception  of  Loni  Cavendish,  whom  Bumet  speaks  of 
a«  a  liliertine,  men  of  estimable  character.  Sir  William  Co¬ 
ventry  is  represented  as  ‘  the  model  of  a  country  gentleman, 

*  open,  honest,  and  sensible,  not  swayed  either  by  ambition  or 

*  animositT.*  The  historian  above  referred  to,  affirms  that  he 
had  *  the  greatest  creilit  of  any  man  in  the  House  ;*  that  *  he 

*  had  a  jierfect  understanding  of  atlairs,  and  hiid  open  the  errors 
•  ‘  of  the  covemniciit  with  the  more  authority,  because  he  mixed 

*  no  |nssion  nor  private  resentments  with  it.*  Littleton,  he  em¬ 
phatically  characterises  as  ‘  a  wise  and  worthy  man,  who  had 

*  studied  n)U(*h  mo<lcrn  history,  and  the  present  state  and 

*  interest  of  Euro|>e.*  ‘  'rhese,*  adds  the  Bishop,  after  com¬ 
pleting  the  enumeration,  *  were  the  chief  men  that  preserved  the 

*  nation  from  a  very  deceitful  and  practising  Court,  and  from  a 

*  corrupt  House  of  Commons.  And  by  their  skill  and  firmness, 

*  they,  from  a  small  number  who  began  the  opposition,  grew  tt 

*  last  to  be  the  majority.* 

Lord  Uiissoll  madt5  his  first  speech  in  Parliament  on  the  2^ 
of  January,  1071,  soon  after  the  oi>euing  of  the  session.  In 
consef|Uence  of  the  previous  proceedings  of  the  Opposition,  the 
oouiitry  had  b<*eii  so  far  roused,  that  supplies  had  been  refused  by 
the  House,  and  a  cry  uf  grievances  resounded  on  ail  sides.  The 
passing  of  the  'I'est  Art  had  been  followed  by  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  Duke  and  Lord  Cliilbrd  from  the  offices  of  Lord 
liigli  Admiral  and  Ijord  High  Treasurer.  And  now  the  House 
lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  the  retiress  of  grievances,  and  the 
removal  of  evil  counsellors.  Ijord  Russell  chiefly  adverted  in 
his  speech,  to  the  shutting  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  attack  on 
the  »^inyriia  fleet  in  time  of  peace,  as  subjects  of  complaint. 
They  were,  in  fact,  two  of  the  most  base  and  unprincipled 
actions  that  ever  disgraced  an  administration.  He  uccusctl  the 
ministers  of  rcceiviug  |Hm*^ioiis  from  France,  ^  but  declared  that 

*  be  wished  not  their  ruin,  but  our  security.*  Charles  now 
began  to  |)erceivc  that,  notwithstanding  his  attempts  to  suppress 
ibe  free  utterance  of  the  general  sciitimeiit,  ^  the  opinions  of  a 

|>eople  so  bold  and  generous  as  the  English,  could  not  fail  to 

*  reach  the  ears  of  Government,  however  deaf,  and  to  influence 
the  decisions  of  the  House  of  (Juminons,  however  subservient,* 

*  The  Parlioinent  refused  supplies :  the  French  King  likewise 
declined  to  advance  a  million  of  livres  extraordinary,  for  which 
Charles  had  asked :  Spain  threatened  to  declare  war ;  and  an  overture 
from  Holland  deprived  the  King  of  any  further  pretence  for  liostilitv. 
Under  these  circunittanccs  he  yielded  to  neeessity,  and  graciously 
asked  the  advice  of  the  House  of  Commons  ui>on  the  expediency  of 
^  asaking  peace.  They  voted  an  addresa  immediately  atlerwards»  re- 
qocsiiiig  that  all  troo|is  raised  siiko  January  1st,  tdbd,  might  be  dis- 

I  •  •  '‘M  ^  <  ,  .4  *  i\.  ,  llOi  ^  ^ 
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banded.  With  thb  desire*  the  King  complied;  and  at  toon  at  the 
peace  was  concluded,  he  prorogued  the  Parliament. 

^  Thus,  in  the  space  of  lest  than  four  years,  the  alliance  with 
France  was  broken,  and  the  troops  by  which  Charles  had  hoped  to 
make  himself  absolute,  dispersed.  I'he  declaration  fur  indulgence 
had  been  recalled,  and  a  precedent  against  the  dispensioff  power 
established,  which  in  the  next  reign  was  to  be  a  bulwark  of  liberty 
and  religion.  But  what  was  still  more  important,  perhaps,  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  were  struck  with  a  sdutary  dread,  and  the 
Kina  had  no  lon^r  a  council  to  whom. be  could  oonfide  his  pernicious 
machinations.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  73. 

Parliament  was  now  prorogued  for  fourteen  months,  in 
pursuance  of  a  secret  engagement  entered  into  by  Charles 
with  the  French  King.  When  it  met  in  April,  1673,  Lord 
Russell  mored  an  address  to  remove  Earl  Dauby  from  tho 
King’.  presence,  on  the  ground  of  mismanagement  at  the  Trea.* 
sury,  and  other  charges.  The  Earl  got  off  by  high  bribing.  In 
the  next  session,  which  took  place  in  the  winter,  a  remarkabla 
motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lonls,  to  address  the  King  to 
dissolve  Parliament.  The  Duke  of  York,  *  to  the  wonder  of  all 
*  men,*  and  a  majority  of  the  temporal  peers,  were  in  favour  of 
it.  The  altercations  between  the  two  Houses,  which  originated 
in  the  Lords*  summoning  8ir  John  Fagg  to  appear  before  them 
in  an  ap()eal  brought  by  Dr.  kihirley,  renden^ct  such  a  measure 
highly  expedient.  Bui  the  question  was  decided  in  the  negalive 
by  the  Bench  of  Bishops  voting  against  it. 

*  From  this  time  the  Country  Party,  as  well  as  many  good  patriots 
unconnected  with  them,  seem  to  have  wished  for  a  dissolution,  'fbe 
House  of  Commons  had  now  sate  fourteen  years,  and  during  that 
time,  had  been  modelled,  in  a  manner  before  unknown,  to  Uie  pur* 
poses  of  the  Court.  Not  less  than  a  third  of  the  members  were 
.placemen  or  pensioners.  Lord  Clifford  had  introduced,  or  more 
probably  extended,  the  practice  of  buying  downright  one  man  aflcr 
another.  Many  of  the  more  indigent  class  trafficketl  their  votes  for  a 
dinner  at  Whitehall,  and  a  gratuity  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
Others  had  the  expenses  of  I  heir  elections  defrayed  from  the 
Treasury.  And  it  was  common  for  thoee  who  bad  b^n  choaen  on 
popular  grounds,  after  a  few  violent  speeches,  to  sell  themselves  te 
the  Court.  Pla^  beyond  the  fear  of  the  people,  by  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Parliament,  they  were  encouraged  in  the  hope  of 
riches  and  promotion,  by  the  increasing  corruption  of  the  government. 
Nor  was  it  only  from  the  venal  tliat  the  danger  to  liberty  proceeded. 
The  House  consisted  in  a  great  part  of  the  old  parties  of  Cavalier 
and  Roundhead.  The  former,  to  use  a  quaint  expression  of  the  time. 

**  being  almost  past  their  vice,  were  become  damnable  godly  ;**  and 
the  latter  dreaaed  nothing  so  much  as  religious  persecution.  The 
Court  emissaries  playing  upon  these  passions,  promised  alternately  to 
the  one  party  a  bill  against  fanatics,  and  to  the  other  freedom  ^ 
Dtsteniert ;  by  which  means  they  persuaded  the  former  to  be  active 
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in  thn  orate  nf  royahj,  rad  rhe  Intttr  to  be  pMivc  in  tho  defraceof 
freedom.  But  the  nalion  hud  tlinea  forgotten  tbete  dti4inoUoni>,  ra4 
iMdbeen  routed  from  the  torpor  which  tucceeded  (he  Retlortiion,  hy 
the  Mopatriotic  conduct  of  the  Kiii^  and  hit  brother  4  ivuirte  tf 
life  inrakinff  (o  the  nord  a»  well  a«  the  poUiic:tl  feelin^t  of  hit  peupU, 
had  not  n  lutle  thakco  their  love  for  the  reigning  sovereign;  but  ai| 
•ttnehment  to  foreiftn  interetlit,  tod  the  proh-HMoa  of  jui  odiout 
ftUglon.  had  excited  the  lirongeac  Mver^iol)  to  the  presMmptivr  lUCr 
•eaaor  lo  the  throne.  In  the  hope  cd'  ga(bi‘*‘iog  M>n  e  a«lv.iiiUig**  frtei 
this  ditpoiUion,  the  country  partv  did  not  tail  t«>  urge  a  dutudutiun 
the  next  tettion  of  Parliament :  but  their  eftortb,  m»  we  dteit  noon  tet^ 
produced  no  favourable  effect.*  Vol.  1.  pp. 

Tbo  iuoiu*y  ndiidi  Ch^rlea  obtaioetl  by  i  new  areret  treaty  vllb 
the  Freaioh  htngf  coiitaiiiinir  the  iitinil  Mipvilutioiia  of  ueiiirality 
oo  the  uaeiund.  and  penaioH  on  the  oilier,  a^uiii  enabiud  him  |p 
diafMiiae  (villi  Farliaiuiiil  fur  tonrtei  ii  inuiiilM. 

*  Ac  this  time  he  was  so  utterly  nfmndoncil  by  hit  tiihjocts  that  he 
did  not  dare  to  trui»t  even  his  iitinUters  wkh  niit  engngeuienta.  He 
wrote  the  treaty  with  liis  own  hand,  and  coohded  hiiusclf  eotirily  tp 
ne  aoe  hut  Lauderdale.* 

Such  were  the  deitratlini;  expedients  to  wliicli  tlie  royal  pro* 
could  stoop,  in  order  lo  aiipply  the  iit>C(^HUii*«  of  tlie 
moment.  And  while  tliiiH  biiHily  rni^aged  in  iiet;oii.ainw  wKli 
the  French  amhasNador  for  more  money,  aiill  rising  higher  in  hit 
demands  as  the  Parliaiiieiit  Hlie%(ed  more  eagerm^aa  tor  tivo  war, 
he  was  ifisuring  the  Commons,  that  they  ahiiuld  not  repent  any 
Iruat  they  |Hit  in  him  for  the  tiifeiy  of  hin  kingdom.  Fven 
Hume  hitimdf,  adverting  to  (hm  pari  of  hia  comlucl,  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  fifieak  in  (erins  of  indigiiMiiiHi. 

•  Hii  pledging  his  nival  word  in  Pjirliament  was  evidently  only  an 

artifice  to  procure  money,  and  has  been  jnsrty  styleil  by  Mr.  Hume, 
••  one  of  the  most  dishonourable  and  scandalous  acts  inut  ever  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  throne.**  *  ‘ 

Id  1077,  took  place  the  niipti  ds  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
with  the  eldi^l  danglitvr  of  the  Duke  ol  York,  *  ho  aiiHpIcioiLH 
^  to  iba  future  litirriiea  ol  EiiglaniL*  Three  yearn  beiiorc,  we 
ore  lufornH'd  on  Teinple'a  aiitliority.  Lord  Ai  hiigloH  btd  bpep 
tent  into  Holland  to  offer  tbia  match,  hut  einborraiHed  with 
the  condition  that  tlie  Prince  should  aaaiat  Charlea  agsuiai  kin 
rebellioua  anbjectn. 

•  The  Prince  of  Orange  at  that  time  waived  the  subject;  raving 
with  reapcct  to  the  demand  for  aid,  that  he  could  not  think  thn  xlng 
of  England  could  be  so  ill  beloved  or  so  imprudent  ns  to  need  such 
assistance.  The  first  motion  was  now  made  by  tlie  Prince  himself  |o 
Sir  William  Temple,  who  thereupon  entrusted  his  wifi*  with  a  verbinl 
mciMfc  to  Lord  Danby,* 

Dauby,  who  was  beiU  upon  bringliig  the  King  off  (rom  o 
French  aliiancc,  u  the  memua  of  tecuriug  hia  own  impulariljt 
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tnimA  WArmly  into  the  Priiirf*^  iiitrrr9tSy  ainl  look  upon  bim# 
fHt'  tli«»  tDfliiiii;4‘Mit*Nt  of  itii*  ■tfiir.  ii<^  iippe.irM  to  httve 
ov«»r  ilif>  Kiiii;  10  ooiM'ttr  in  tUc  8cU«*nu*«  with  hins^tilar 
Haviiic^  the  pircauiioii  to  put  Cliarlna  in  apecriiil  cuoti 

humour,  eke  crafty  ininiateT  waited  upon  lutu  with  ii  buu<tkr  oi 
)ett<M*8,  which  he  wuh  well  aHHured  lim  Maater  would  tifii  trouklu 
biiiiHelf  to  read  ;  all,  ua  he  alfiriued,  frctin  the  Kin^*e  b«>4  frieutU, 
conciirriiifl^  in  the  ilevirablewesa  of  the  uieaaure.  He  rep<«»aeyt«4 
whut  an  adndrabie  ofipurtunity  it  anTorded  of  Jayinit  aaUrp  the 
MispicionH  of  the  imtion  witii  retcard  to  Cliarlea'a  aecret  prelirr^ 
enoe  for  Po|iery  and  tlie  French  aiiianoey  and  of  rtNiderinc  the 
ComiDons  tractable,  by  which  lueans  he  hof>e  to  obtain 

more  liberal  aupplien.  He  urf^ed  that  it  would  at  tbe  aarne  tiioe 
tend  to  aoften  tbe  apf)reheaaiona  entertained  on  the  auhjeot  of 
the  Dnke*t  Muoeoaaioti  to  the  crown,  and  would  ilieretbre  be  oe 
IcsM  favourable  to  hia  intereata  Iban  to  tbe  Kiat^'a;  while  it 
would  place  tbe  Prince  bimaelf  in  more  abnolute  depeodenoe 
upon  Enj^iaod.  To  tbe  threat  amaaeinent  of  the  French  nod 
the  Popiali  nartVy  Charlea  aiiddeoly  ^ave  in  to  tlieae  reaHoniiti^; 
and  Lord  Daniry  loat  no  tirae  iu  improvini^  tbe  tplden  ot>porr 
tunity  of  the  lkinf(;*a  ipracioua  mood,  by  auininontiiq^  the  CamuipU, 
at  which  the  royal  will  was  dedared,  aiul  tlin  yeuii|^  lidy  wan 
presented  to  the  Prince  by  (lie  Ktnv^  bimanlf.  8o  apeedily  was 
all  this  transacted,  cliat  wlien  Dauby  was  tolil  by  Moniag^un, 
our  envoy  at  the  French  Court,  that  Lewis  cowi|»liiinnd  very 
anp(;ri|y  of  (he  Duke,  ibr  ooiiMeii(in<  to  the  match  without  at 
least  acquainting  him  with  it,  the  Treasurerreplied,  ‘  lie  wroiiKn 

*  him,  fur  tie  (the  Duke)  did  not  know  of  it  an  hour  before  it 

*  was  published,  and  (he  Kiiii(  himself  not  above  (wo  boiira** 
James's  relii^ioua  scruples  were  probably  at  tbe  inoineiit  inone 
easily  overruletl  by  tbe  Kiuf^,  on  account  of  (be  apparent  polioy 
of  the  measure,  as  it  bore  on  Iiim  own  siiccesHi<Ni ;  bat  bis  siilwe- 
quent  diHappointmeiil  and  mortification  at  finding  bow  ill  it 
answered  this  end,  must  have  been  extreme.  Burnet  says,  that 
he  never  forg^ave  Lord  Danby. 

As  for  Charles,  bis  indolent  and  easy  temper  iiMlucad  him 
readily  to  ftive  into  any  scbeine  of  bis  iniiiislers,  whidi  promised 
to  supply  him  with  money ;  and  so  ionic  as  h*?  obtaUiMt  aup* 
plies,  it  mattered  little  to  bun  witether  t^y  were  furnished  by 
tlie  French  Court  or  by  bis  own  Coniuions.  It  formed  ao  part 
of  his  intentions,  to  break  ivith  Lewis;  but  Iw  miirlit  conamtu* 
late  himself  oa  havioa  oow  two  striaas  to  bb  how,  and  on  heilHt 
able  to  make  better  terms  with  the  French  iiHNianti,  when  ho 
found  himself  in  posseaaicMi  of  Che  coiihilanna  of  the  Parliaineot* 
Foreaiaht,  howev«sr,  dul  not  enter  into  hia  tbaraei«w,  null  bb 
whole  fi^oyferomeni  was  cooduclod  on  the  inisarabb  aystaiii  of 
eapedieutfl.  Yei  tbe  wny  which  the  traaanolioo  mm  hroufht 
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•bout,  and  the  sudden  removal  of  everv  obstacle  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  oppose  its  execution,  must  be  viewed  as  giving  it  a  very 
extraordinary  character ;  and  by  tlie  believer  in  the  Divine 
superintenduDce  of  human  aflVirs,  llic  event  will  without  hesita* 
lion  be  referred  to  a  IVovidential  interposition  on  behalf  of  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties. 

When  Parliament  met  on  the  28th  of  Jan.  1678,  the  King, 
in  his  speech,  informeil  them  of  the  Dutch  alliance,  and  tl^ 
marriage  of  his  niece  witli  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  told  the 
Commons  that  he  expected  a  plentiful  supply  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  France.  The  Commons,  wIiom*  anxiety 
for  a  Ifoma  Jide  war,  arose  from  their  well-gronnded  fears  that 
Charles  and  Lewis  were  in  secret  concert,  and  that  the  army 
which  was  to  be  raisetl  on  this  pretence,  would  he  employed  to 
subdue  the  |>eople  of  England,  still  suspected  the  King's  sin* 
cerity ;  and  witli  reason,  since  the  direction  of  the  war  was  to 
be  comiuitteit  to  the  hands  of  ministers  who  had  been  them¬ 
selves  pensioned  by  France.  Through  secret  cliaiinels,  they 
learned  that  Earl  Daiihy  was  at  this  very  time  endeavouring  to 
obtain  money  for  his  royal  Master.  The  supplier  were  agreed 
to,  but  clogged  with  conditions  with  which  the  King  was  of¬ 
fended.  Charles  was  resolved  not  to  break  with  the  French 
King,  and  secretly  exulted  at  having  outwitted  his  good  Com¬ 
mons,  whose  voles  had  left  the  country  saddled,  at  the  end  of 
the  session,  with  a  needless  burthen  of  600,000/.  and  a  standing 
army.  Lewis,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  sole  object  appears  to 
have  been,  to  neutralize  England  by  bribing  her  pensioned 
monareti,  had  no  wish  to  render  his  good  brother  lortuidahle  by 
auliiig  him  to  raise  stieli  an  army  as  might,  after  establishing 
iiniimifed  prerogative  at  iiome,  lie  turned  against  himsell  abroad. 
It  was  no  part  of  liis  policy,  to  assist  Charles,  whom  he  well  knew 
he  cotiltl  not  iniHi,  to  subdue  his  subjects;  it  was  therefore sti- 
pul  ittMl  in  one  of  his  st  cret  treaties,  that  Charles  should  never  keep 
a  atanding  army  of  above  eight  thousand  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
'riiin  degrading  pro|H>sal  enraged  Charles,  as  well  it  might,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  Docs  my  brother  of 
**  France  think  to  serve  me  thus !  Are  all  his  promises  to  make 
**  me  absolute  master  of  my  realms,  come  to  this  ?  Or  tloes  he 
**  think  that  a  tiling  to  be  done  with  eight  thousand  men  ?'* 

Loftl  John  apologizes  for  entering  so  mlnuUdy  into  these 
historic  det  ails,  but  he  justly  remarks,  that  the  conduct  of  Lord 
and  the  country  party  eould  not  bo  explained  without 
taking  this  previous  view  of  the  times,  it  was  during  this 
•session  of  Parliament,  and  %vhile  the  affairs  of  the  nation  were 
at  ih’s  crisis,  that  tlic  interview  took  place  between  Lords 
liu^nHl  ami  Hollis,  and  M.  de  Rouvigny,  who  was  sent  over 
•  by  Lewis  to  confer  with  the  popular  party,  which  has  been 
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made  the  grround  of  a  malis^nant  impeachment  of  their  intepprity 
and  patriotism.  Lord  John  derotes  a  chapter  to  the  examina- 
nation  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  *  discoreries.*  He  cites  Bahl- 
Ion’s  despatches,  to  shew,  that  Lord  Russell  not  only  himself 
reccired  no  money  from  the  French  Kin^,  but  indi^anlly  met 
the  proposal  to  distribute  a  considerable  lum  in  the  Parliament, 
.with  the  reply,  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  hare  anr  oommeroe 
with  persons  capable  of  bein^  ipiined  by  money.  The  Eng^Kah 
Lords  openly  expresseil  to  Rourii^y,  whose  relationship  to 
Lady  Russell  entitled  him  to  the  interriew,  their  distrust  of 
Lewis’s  intentions,  and  their  fears  that  the  pretended  war  with 
France  would  serve  only  to  bring  their  country  into  sut^jeo- 
tion ;  but,  on  being  assured  by  Rourigny,  that  his  Master  was 
convinced  of  its  not  being  his  interest  to  make  the  King  of 
England  absolute,  they  did  enter  into  an  agreement  to  binder, 
if  possible,  the  war  with  France,  provided  Lewis  would  compel 
Uie  King  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament.  Both  in  endM- 
vouring  to  prevent  a  war  which  there  was  reason  to  fear  wouM 
be  carried  on  only  in  pretence,  and  in  taking  this  indirect  means 
of  procuring  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  Lord  Rnssetl  had  in 
view  the  interests  of  his  country.  Hit  object,  therefore,  was 
as  patriotic  as  his  intentions  were  upright ;  and  the  |>eculiar 
dangers  of  the  country  might  well  seem  to  wsrrant  the  sUempt 
to  make  Charles’s  secret  intrigues  with  the  Freocli  King,  the 
means  of  his  own  defeat. 

*  The  imminent  danger  which  threatened  us  from  the  conduct  of 
France,  abetting  the  designs  of  Charles,  cannot,  at  this  day,  be  pro* 
pcrly  estimated.  At  the  very  time  when  the  Parliament  was  giving 
•money  for  a  war.  Lord  Danby  was  writing,  by  his  master’s  order,  to 
beg  for  money  a«  the  price  of  peace.  e  shall  presently  see,  that, 
.five  days  after  the  House  of  Commons  had  nasMd  the  act  for  a 
supply,  l.«ord  Danl^  wrote  to  Paris,  that  Cliarles  expected  six  mil¬ 
lions  yearly  from  Fiimce.  Had  Lewis  been  sincere  in  the  project 
of  making  Charles  absolute,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  might  have 
been  easily  accomplished.  Was  not  this  sufficient  to  juttifr  the 
popular  party  in  attempting  to  turn  tlie  battery  the  other  way  r  The 
question  was  not,  whetner  to  admit  foreign  interference,  but  whether 
to  direct  foreign  interference  already  Emitted  to  a  good  object. 
The  conduct  of  Lord  Russell,  therefore,  was  not  criminal;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  imprudence.  The 
object  of  Lewis  must  have  been,  by  giving  hopes  to  each  petty  In 
turn,  to  obtain  the  command  of  both.  Charles,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
was  ready  to  debase  himself  to  the  lowest  point  to  maintain  his  alli¬ 
ance  with  France ;  any  suspicion,  therefore,  of  a  connection  between 
Lewis  and  the  popular  party  would  have  rendered  him  more  aini  mose 
dependent,  till  the  liberties  of  England  might  at  last  have  been  Mi 
up  to  auction  at  Versailles.’  pp.  Itll,  122. 

A  war  with  France  appeared  to  the  oouotry  party  on  m 
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•ibsT  gfVHMid  dfsirmble,  th»a  m  it  proaiiiCil  to  M^curm  the  oountry 
ftKmiiifiC  the  dao^m  of  a  French  ullianoe.  A  cti^soiylion  at'  Far- 
liaaieiit,  we  htfe  already  aeen,  bad  bcootae  the  ajixioua  nieh  of 
every  patriotic  member  of  Uie  Houee.  'I  be  interview  with  Rou- 
eteny  led,  tlierelorc,  to  no  ehanc^  of  olijeet,  on  the  part  ef  the 
pofMiUr  |»arty  ;  the  agreement  involved  no  deviation  frewn  what 
had  all  aiuiiK  been  their  patriotic  deaii^a.  Nethiait,  therid’orv, 
fan  be  more  liaae,  than  to  charge  the  Wliiga  with  uetiai^  on  tida 
occiMioii  aa  the  eiietniea  of  their  l  ouatry.  Yet  are  aucli  cliarf^isa 
•a  theae  the  imly  opolotrwn  which  comi|it  atateainen  veittHre  to 
Mke  fur  their  own  fUdinquencit^H  ;  and  it  apfieara  to  be  thoui^ht 
quite  an lh( vent  to  exrtiae  tiie  moat  unconatitiilional  aad  nefarions 
acU,  if  a  kig  pret  edent,  true  or  falae,  can  be  addtioed  for  the 
prcNcecdinic,  uheNi*  Nomifiia  jactura  gradum  uibi  faciuni 

od  gluri*tm. 

When  Parliaineut  waa  at  Icuirih  diasoWed  in  •laiuiary,  1070, 
it  apimara  to  have  btv:u  in  no  dea^ree  the  reaiilt  of  foreign  inter- 
ferruce.  Hut  the  Huuar,  exa*«perated  by  the  divcovery  of  the 
•uppunrd  Fopiah  plot,  had  become  quite  iininanaireabic.  A  ino- 
lioii  bad  bt^u  made,  to  remove  the  Duke  from  the  kin^'a  pce- 
aenre  and  councila  ;  and  the  Treasurer,  LonI  Daiihy,  ha<l  been 
iiniieaciied  ot  hi|ch  treaaon.  'I'lu*  former,  therelore,.wna  anxioua 
that  Farlianieiit  ahoidd  be  dkauJveil,  left  it  should  proceed 
to  further  ineaaurea  beariiii;  on  the  auoceaHion  ;  and  tlie  latter 
readdy  iMiiie  to  an  understandint;  with  the  country  party,  that, 
ill  the  event  of  a  diaaoiuliun,  hia  iinpcachoumt  should  be  carried 
oil*  wkh  a  OMld  cenaure,  provided  he  withdrew  from  iHiblio 
iflaira. 


Ylm  oleclioiia  were  carried  on  muHi  to  tlie  adviintai^e  of  Op- 
poaUKNi ;  and  ia  the  new  Farliaincnt,  the  in>|>ortaiit  Bill  waa  firat 
broui^ht  iii«  for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York*  fnnn  the  aucceaaioci. 
Lord  RiMiMdt,  who,  in  April,  Ih70,  waa,  with  aevernlof  the  j^rent 
W  bic  hvidi'Ts,  admitted  to  a  new  privy  council,  formed  at  the 
auirtC*^don  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  i^ve  hia  opinion  and  his  vote  at 
first  In  favour  of  the  pUn  of  limitations  in  the  event  of  a  Popish 
Buect*asor.  Hut  Lord  Sliafteshurv«  the  pro:*ident  of  the  new 
Coiinril,  warmly  declared  for  the  rfill  of  Exclusion  as  the  only 
security  aicaiust  the  Duke,  who  might  by  fort'e  of  ariua  break 
tbroii^h  all  the  pitqNMeil  liiniiatioua.  Sir  W.  Temple  op|>oaul 
the  plan  tif  liinituiUNia  ou  other  grounds,  aa  they  wouhl  leave  him  in 
ahackha  whicdi  would  not  be  broken  ibriNigh  by  any  succiwauft 
%nd  would  impair  tb«  royal  |irerocu<lve.  Ixii  d  Kuasell  aiqwarato 
have  lelt  the  form*  of  IIiih  remsoumg  ;  for,  in  Nov.  IdHO,  having 
previously  obtained  the  King's  permission  to  retire  from  thia 
ooufwtl,  he  sceondini  Col.  Titus  in  a  motion  for  the  ap|»ointme«t 
of  a  I'oinmittee  to  draw  up  a  bill  *  to  disable  «faiiiet  Duke  of 
^  York  from  iohtriting  the  impartal  crown  of  this  realm.*  Tlia 
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Ml  pinn^tl  (he  CommoiMi)  Mt  w«s  thrown  out  in  the  LorAi,  TM 
rmerke  <hi  the  elmrt<*ti*n!ttie  d  ini  i  net  loir  between  the 
Whr|^  end  'I'orjr  pwrtie*,  which,  thoui^h  the  mines  were  not  new, 
limd  thdr  rise  in  the  tht»n  oxisiin^  cimimHtsnces  of  (he  country, 
will  plaot*  in  a  proper  the  conduct  of  f/ird  Huaiwll  iod  hie 
piirty  on  thin  occasion. 

'  The  Whigt  formed  a  pi>pular  party  far  leas  cnthutiatiic  iw  their 
religioua  teneu,  and  leee  divided  ia  their  political  vie«ra»  than  that 
which  opposed  Charles  the  First.  With  ilie  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Sydney,  who  was  not  in  Parliament,  none  of  iheni  a  iah^l  for  any 
thing  more  than  a  regular  execution  of  our  ancient  conwiiiutiontl 
laws  ;  gofernment  by  rarliainent,  and  trial  by  jury*  The  hereditary 
socceasion  of  the  crown  was  in  tlieir  ey&s  a  rule  Idr  the  benefit  of  tb# 
pcO|>le,  end  not  a  difpeusotion  of  IVovidence  for  tlie  advamatfe  of  a 
single  family.  If  at  any  time,  therefore,  the  observance  of  the  rul# 
became  dangerous  to  ilm  welfare  of  the  community,  the  legislature 
was,  in  their  opinion,  competent  to  coiiNder  whether  that  danger  waa 
greater  than  the  inconvenience  of  deviating  from  the  established  coofto» 

*  In  carrying  on  the  ordinary  government  ef  (he  country,  their 
chief  aim  and  endeavour  was  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  rignta  aad 
liberties  of  (he  people.  If,  to  ouuin  these  objects,  they  sometimea 
asked  fur  the  coiiHrmation  of  privUeget  which  were  doubtiul,  and  evew 
tile  establishment  of  some  iliat  were  new,  these  were  only  natural 
steps  in  the  progress  of  civilisation.  For  the  snrae  rights  whioh» 
fenced  by  uncertain  boundaries,  arc,  in  barbarous  times,  the  occasion 
of  discord  and  civil  war,  become,  when  accurntely  defined,  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  natioool  tranquillity.  A  law  to  be  really  efficient,  must  not 
only  be  good  in  itself,  but  must  be  easy  of  execution,  and  unossaiU 
able  on  every  side.  A  statute  enacting  the  liberty  of  the  press  would 
be  of  no  use,  if  tlie  administration  of  justice  were  not  pure  ;  the  ro- 
iponsibility  of  ministers  would  be  a  phantom,  if  tha  King  could  grant 
a  pardon  previous  to  inipeachmimt.  The  Act  of  Magna  Charts  itaeli^ 
aa  was  stated  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  was  fretmcntly  violated, 
and  became  the  cause  of  the  most  destructive  wars,  out  its  purposO 
having  been  completed  by  the  Act  of  llubess  Corpus  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  personal  liberty  and  public  tranquillity  are  undisturbed.  To 
the  necessity  which  exists  of  thus  filling  up  the  ooriine  sketched  by 
rude  hands,  we  must  attribute  many  of  the  pretensions  which  Mf« 
Hume  has  pointed  out  as  innovations.  With  respect  to  religious  dia* 
tmetiona,  tne  Whigs,  it  must  be  owned,  had  generally  a  lading  Uh 
warda  the  dimeDters.  Nor  did  this  arise  only  from  tbe  love  of  freodoi* 
remarkable  in  those  sectaries.  It  was  connected  with  a  laudabU  df« 
■ire  for  toleration  to  every  sect  but  one,  which  was  active  in  ile  en¬ 
deavours  to  akcr  the  government. 

•  The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  were  attached  to  the  laws  aa  widl 
aa  the  Whigs,  but  were  for  leaving  entirely  to  tbe  King,  wbecfier  or 
not  they  should  be  executed.  They  eontidered  the  crown  as  a  sacred 
and  unalienable  inheritance.  They  held  that  the  rights  of  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  throne  wtse  paftmouot  and  indefeasilile.  And  ai  cM 
Whigs  wished  to  allow  liberty  as  far  as  could  be  oonsisteot  with  mo* 
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norcby,  the  Tortet  desired  to  gire  to  noiiarchy  every  tiling  that  wia' 
compatible  with  safety.  Their  attachment  to  the  established  religion 
alone  was  stronger  than  to  the  I'stabltshed  government.  At  the  time 
of  which  wc  arc  treating,  tliese  taro  principle  of  theirs  were  perfectly 
consistent.  \VhiIt»i  the  Tories  profes^  that  they  never  would  abandon 
the  Church,  the  Church  declared  that  no  circumstance  whatever 
could  alter  their  allegiance  to  their  King. 

*  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Tories,  though  loud  in 
their  profesmons  of  unlimited  submission,  ever  seriously  meant  that 
they  would  nut  resist  in  an  extreme  case.  They  sincerely  venerated 
the  laws,  and  dreaded  the  subversion  of  our  ancient  constitution. 
Thus  whilst  they  spoke  with  abhorrence  of  resistance  to  their  sove¬ 
reign,  their  conduct  had  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  it.  For  their 
silent  ac<]uiefccnce  in  acts  of  petty  tyranny,  encouraged  the  King  to 
proceed  to  still  greater  outrages,  till,  at  last,  no  remedy  was  to  be 
found  but  in  a  revolution. 

*  The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  by  their  persevering  opposition, 
aeteil  in  a  manner  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  resistance  of  whicli 
they  spoke  so  much. 

*  These  parties,  it  must  be  owned,  have  their  foundations  deep  in 
the  opinions  of  the  country.  As  long  as  there  is  a  body  of  men  in 
this  country*  attached  to  Church  and  King,  more  than  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  Toiy  party  will  subsist ;  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people  who  consider  monarchy  only  as  the  best  protection 
for  liberty,  the  Whig  party  will  flourish.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  186 — 189. 

>Ve  have  pansecl  over  the  chapter  in  which  Lord  John  exa¬ 
mines  the  charge  brought  against  the  popular  party,  more  es|)e- 
eially  Algernon  Sydney,  of  receiving  money  from  France  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  mission  of  lloiivigny.  Lord  Russell  is 
not  implicated  in  this  charge.  The  country  party  continued  fear¬ 
lessly  to  press  the  Rill  of  Exclusion  ;  and  Lord  Russell  declared, 
that  till  the  King  should  free  the  House  from  the  danger  of  a 
Popish  successor,  ‘  a  vote  of  money  would  only  have  the  effect 
*  of  destroying  themselves  with  their  own  hands.*  The  Com- 
uions  refused  supplies,  and  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  rather 
than  recede  from  their  favourite  measure.  The  King  prorogued 
Parltameui  on  the  lOtli  January,  1081,  which  was  followed  by 
iu  dissolution  ;  ami  a  new  ono  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  The  King  opened  the  session  on  the  ^Ist.  On  the  26th, 
the  Exclusion  Hill  was  again  Introducetl  on  the  motion  of  Sir  R. 
(/laytnn,  s«*coiuled  by  Lord  Russell,  and  was  read  a  lirst  lime  on 
the  29th.  Hartlly  had  the  House  proccedorl  to  some  subsequent 
business,  when  the  members  were  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  receive  the  Kiug*»  message  that  the  Parliament 
should,  without  any  previoiin  prorogation,  be  dissolved.  Charles 
was  now  fully  resolved  to  meet  his  Parliament  no  more ;  at  the 
same  ikac,  with  his  characteristic  duplicity,  he  issued  a  Declara- 
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tiois  tn  ^'hich  bo  warned  tbe  fwople  a^inat  designing  men  who 
accused  him  of  an  inteniion  of  laying  aside  parliamenti,  and  ex-' 
presseil  bis  determination  *  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  period^ 

*  their  meetings  should  be  constant  and  frequent.’  In  the  same 
Declaration,  he  charged  the  late  Parlinineut,  among  other  tbinga^r 
with  interfering  in  the  regular  prosecution  by  law  of  Protestant 
Dissenters.  I'his  passage  succeeded  in  raising  a  cry  of  Church 
aud  King  through  the  whole  kingdom.  The  clergy,  faithful  to 
the  Court,  procured  addresses  from  all  parts  of  tbe  oouniry, 
vying  with  each  other  in  fuUomeness  of  adulation.  The  fear  of 
Presbyterianism  now  took  place  ol*  the  fear  of  Popery.  Tbe 
Church  was  said  to  be  in  danger,  from  the  alliance  of  the  Whigt 
with  the  Presbyterians,  and  tliis  war-cry,  ever  fatal  to  the  bmt 
interests  of  society,  drowned  the  voice  of  those  who  ventured  to 
vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  Parliament.  Toryism  bad  its 
triumph. 

*  An  impartial  observer  of  those  times  would  probably  have  been 
inclined  to  blame  the  imprudence  of  the  Whigs  in  rejecting  the  limi¬ 
tations  offered  by  the  King.  Experience  teaches  us  not  to  rely  on 
the  continued  support  of  tnc  people,  for  the  establishment  of  a  check 
to  arbitrary  power,  entirely  pros|>cctive  in  its  object.  The  utmost 
that  the  great  body  of  a  nation  can  be  brought  to  do,  it  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  an  evil  that  has  been  felt,  and  to  provide  at  the  same  tune 
against  its  future  recurrence.  By  the  alarm  of  tlie  Popish  plot,  how¬ 
ever,  a  certain  degree  of  popularity  had  been  procured  for  Uio  Exclu¬ 
sion  Bill.  At  that  time,  aim  with  all  the  strength,  both  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  Council,  which  could  c%cr  be  reasonably  expected,  the  mea¬ 
sure  had  been  tried,  and  failed.  It  was  evident  the  Parliament  had 
not  been  assembled  at  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  granting  the  petition 
of  the  Conunons.  The  best  course  that  remained  for  the  Whiga,  waa 
to  obtain  the  banishment  of  the  Duke  for  life,  and  rely,  upon  their 
force  for  maintaining  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  was  availiiig 
himself  with  great  dexterity  of  the  partiality  which  is  always  felt  by 
the  people  for  persons  of  royal  blood.  The  higher  his  offers  were,  tlui 
greater  appeared  the  violence  of  opposition ;  and  he  wislied  to  seem 
opprest,  in  order  to  become  an  oppressor. 

*  Whilst,  however,  we  witliliold  the  praise  of  judgment  and  discre¬ 
tion  from  the  Whigs,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  them  a  tribute  of  admi¬ 
ration  for  their  fearlessness  and  patriotism.  Neither  the  manifest 
power  nor  tlic  pervading  influence  of  the  Crown  prevented  their  mak¬ 
ing  a  direct  attack  upon  the  brother  of  the  King,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  his  favourite  and  friend.  Nor  did  they  sc?ck  their  object  by 
any  bye-ways  or  illegal  methods :  they  asked  for  the  exclusion  of 
James  by  a  bill  regmarly  proposed  in  a  full  Parliament ;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  they  abstained  from  using  force  thetnselvei,  they  not 
only  shut  themselves  out  for  ever  from  the  favour,  but  exposed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  persecution  of  an  arbitrary  and  vindictive  Prince.* 

VoL  1,  pp.  267,  2^* 
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The  ef  terror  now  commencecl.  Charlee,  H  h  pro« 

bmblo,  woe  himeelf  surprised  nt  the  emeo  with  which,  by  the 
retreat  of  the  Whig^,  lie  waa  enabled  to  pnraoe  tlie  conqeeel 
of  the  liberties  of  his  aiihjeeta  ;  and  his  attaohmenC  to  the  Pro<* 
teatant  reti^nn  imist  donblleaa  have  been  etfeiiKtlieiied  by  the 
tealouH  aasiniance  he  received  from  the  churchmen. 

*  The  Univentities  were  unonimoui  in  giving  their  sanction  te 
doctrines  calculated  to  obtain  the  favour  of  royalty,  and  rivet  the 
oh.'iins  of  the  multitude.  The  Vice-Chancellor  of  cJambridge,  in  ad-> 
dresiing  the  King,  told  him,  that  he  reigned  **  by  a  fundamental, 
herediury  right  of  succession,  which  no  religion,  no  law,  no  fault, 
can  alter  or  diminish.’*  The  celebrated  decree  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  condemning  resistance,  and  inculcating  passive  obedience, 
was  not  passed  till  some  time  afterwards.  But  these  declarations 
were  moderate,  when  compared  with  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the 
sermons  of  various  divines.* 

'riic  l)w*scnters  now  too  late  rrpcnteil  of  their  ill-judged  con¬ 
currence  ill  the  Act  hy  which  they  shut  out  themselves  as  well 
aa  the  l^apists  from  the  protection  of  the  laws.  Charles,  or  st 
least  his  pn^seiit  couiisidlor^,  were  not  disposed  to  forttet  their 
ivjectioii  of  the  royal  lmluli*cnce,  and  their  xeul  against  Popery. 

*  *1  he  strength  of  tiie  Dlsscnleis,’  it  was  said,  *  is  the  weakness 

*  of  the  Ciovin.’  The  House  of  Brunswick  found  it  otlierwise; 
but  these  were  (he  days  of  the  Stuarts.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
diminish  their  strength,  the  act  of  the  xxxvtb  of  Elitabctb  was 
atrictfy  enforced. 

•  Dissenting  ministers  were  prosecuted  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  obliged  to  pay  heavy  tines  for  tlie  discharge  of  their  duty.  Tho 
jails  wettf  filled  with  thoi^e  Who  were  unable  to  pay  these  fines,  and 
It  is  said,  (hat  in  Uxbridge  alone,  two  hundred  warrants  for  distresa 
were  issued.* 

The  trial  of  Argyle  took  place  in  1691.  *The  arbitrary  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  rights  of  (he  City  of  Lomlon,  was  (he  next  im|H)rtBii4 
measure  hy  which  the  Court  sought  to  strike  terror  into  fhd 
friends  of  the  constitution.  The  year  was  distinguished 
by  *  the  surrender  of  tho  City’s  cliarier  and  its  renewal  on  the 

*  most  abject  toriiis,*  ‘  tlin  ilecroe  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 

*  enforcing  shivery  us  a  moral  aud  religious  duty/  and  the  deaths 
of  Lord  fluHM'll  and  S^idney. 

Lord  John  enters  fully  into  all  tho  cirouinstancea  wfiicb  led 
to  the  apprelieiVHion  and  iniinler*  of  thin  inei4iniohle  man,  and 
exatnineo  at  length  (be  reality  of  the  H ye- House  Plot,  kl 
Bnliop  Bornera  journal,  we  have  the  faitbfal  reeurii  ot*  an  eyo** 
witnem  of  the  bat  scenco  of  RusseH's  life,  nhidi  has  left  linlo 


*  So  hit  execution  is  justly  styled  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  for 
revtretng  hu  auaiodcr,  which  was  the  second  act  of  King  William* 
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for  any  subsequent  bioj^rapher  to  supply.  Some  interesting 
particulsrs,  however,  are  ailded  from  notes  in  Lady  Uussoirs 
sad  Dr.  Burnet’s  hand- writing,  at  Woburn.  Nothing  oiin  bt* 
more  sdininible  than  the  paper  which  Lord  llussell  delivered  to 
tlie  sherifls  before  his  execution,  in  which,  after  expressing  his 
gratitude  to  God  for  ull  his  goodness,  more  especially  for  the 
invaluable  blessing  of  a  religious  etluoation,  and  fur  the  peace  of 
mind  which  he  tlmn  enjoyed  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  he 
solemnly  renews  the  protestation  of  his  innocence.  *  From  the 
‘  time  of  choosing  sheritls,’  he  says,  *  1  concludetl  the  beat  in 

*  that  matter  would  prorluce  something  of  this  kind  ;  and  1  am 

*  not  much  surprised  to  tind  it  fall  upon  me;  and  1  wish  what 

*  is  done  to  me  may  put  a  stop,  and  satiate  some  |>eople’s  re- 
‘  venge,  and  that  no  more  innocent  hlooil  be  shed.’  Thus  fell, 
to  gratify  the  ivvenge  of  James,  and  to  secure  his  equally  worth¬ 
less  brother  in  bis  transient  possession  of  arbitrary  |>ower,  this 
great  and  good  man.  Charles,  it  appears,  inclined  to  save  him, 
but  said,  *  he  was  forced  to  consent  to  his  death,  otherwise  he 

*  must  have  broke  with  his  brotlier.’ 

This  is  now  a  tale  of  other  times.  The  liberties  for  which  Lord 
Russell  sacrificed  his  life,  are  now  established ;  but  surely,  those 
persons  are  unworthy  of  the  privileges  they  inherit,  who  would 
wish  to  bury  the  recollection  of  the  coidlicts  and  siiflerings  by 
which  they  have  been  purchased.  Thanks  to  the  ceaseless  re¬ 
ferences  which,  in  their  fondness  for  those  golden  times,  the  high 
church  party  arc  making  to  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the 
marked  dread  and  abhorrence  of  Whiggisin  which  is  manifested 
in  higli  places,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  forgotten  by  the. 
present  generation.  Tlio  character  of  Lord  Russell,  however, 
IS  ill  broad  and  striking  contrast  to  every  thing  factious,  disloyal, 
and  revolutionary,  lie  contemplated  no  visionary  changes  in 
the  form  of  government,  nor  did  the  notorious  degree  to  which 
corruption  prevailed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  lead  him  to  seek 
any  other  than  constitutional  means  of  ri'sisting  the  progress  of 
arbitrary  power.  His  conduct  was  marked  by  equal  firmness 
and  moderation,  and  by  a  thurougli  consistency.  He  was  a 
party- man  without  ambition.  He  was  popular,  yet  no  dema¬ 
gogue.  He  was  no  courtier,  yet  a  sincere  royalist.  Tliougli  an 
oppositionist,  he  was  an  orthodox  Protestant,  and  Uiough  a 
friend  to  the  Dissenters,  he  was  an  evangelical  churchman. 

The  extracts  we  have  given  from  the  present  volumes,  will 
have  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  pass  any  ooinmendation 
upon  the  style  of  ttic  oompasitiou.  It  is  clear,  manly,  and  uo- 
atfected ;  and  the  sentiments  are  worthy  of  a  Russell.  A  por¬ 
trait  of  Lord  William  is  prefixed  to  the  work,  which  also  con¬ 
tains  a  fac-simile  of  his  hand- writing,  and  an  appendix  of  in¬ 
teresting  documents.  No*  1.  *  The  Advice  of  WilliaiD,  Earl  of 
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^  liedlord,  to  bis  s^us,*  wboover  be  its  author,  is  bigblj  dettr?* 
iii|C  of  a  separate  repubUcation. 


Art*  11«  !•  Tke  Hktor^  of  Ihiiuh  India.  By  Jame«  Milt,  Esq.  In 
'Phree  Volumes,  ito.  Loncion,  1817. 

llittorical  Sketches  of  ike  South  of  India,  in  an  Attempt  to  tract 
the  History  of  Mytoor,  from  the  Origin  of  the  Hindoo  OoTern. 
nictit  of  that  State,  to  tho  Extinotfon  of  the  Mahoinmedan  Dy¬ 
nasty  in  1799.  Uy  Colonel  Mark  Wilks.  Vols.  11.  and  111.  4to. 
London.  1817. 

UUKlNit  the  seeneM  of  confusion  which  succeeded  the  death 
ol  Atiruiig^rtthe,  Jndfcr  Khan,  an  adventurer,  had  made 
htiiiself  imle{>endent  in  the  stibahdarry  of  Bengal.  In  1756, 
Sungs  Dowla,  one  of  his  successors,  cxasperatetl  by  the  pro¬ 
tection  uhich  had  been  afforded  at  Calcutta  to  an  individual 
obnoxious  to  his  displeasure,  assaulted  that  city ;  which,  not- 
withstaiuiing  tliat  it  might  have  been  successfully  defended, 
was  in  the  most  dastardly  manner  abandoned  by  its  civil  and 
military  chiefs.  So  precipitate  was  their  flight,  that  the  vessels 
in  vihirli  they  einbarkeil  for  safety,  left  to  the  disastrous  conse- 
quetiecH  of  inevitable  capture,  a  great  number  of  individuals  who 
migitt  have  been  brought  otf  with  the  utmost  facility.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  tlie  fearful  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole,  termi- 
nate<l  in  the  suffocation  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  out  of  a 
hundrcsl  and  forty-six  individuals  who  were  conhned  in  that 
*  small,  ill-aireil,  and  unwholesome  dungeon.*  It  does  not, 
however,  up|>ear,  that  theSubahdar  had  the  slightest  knowicfige 
of  their  situation.  The  larger  portion  of  the  blame  must,  at  all 
events,  rtunain  with  the  Bnglish  themselves,  who  had  previously 
used  as  a  prison,  a  place  of  so  narrow  dimensions,  and  so  desti¬ 
tute  of  liglit  and  ventilation  as  to  have  acquired  that  significant 
designation.  At  this  critical  juncture,  it  happened  fortunately 
for  the  local  interests  of  the  East  India  Company,  that  effectual 
aid  was  at  hand.  C'livc,  whose  energy  of  characUT  and  military 
genius  had  been  advantageously  signalizetl  in  the  wars  of 
Carnatic,  and  in  tlie  siibjiigation  of  the  pirate  Angria,  was,  after 
some  delay,  sent  from  Mmlras  with  a  formidahle  Fjtiro|>eao  and 
native  force,  under  the  convoy  of  Admiral  Watson.  Calcutta 
waa  retaken  after  a  two  hours  cannonade  from  the  ships,  on  the 
«nd  of  January,  1757,  and  on  the  lOtli,  Hoogly,  a  considerable 
city  at  some  distance,  was  taken  by  the  British  troops.  8uraja 
Dowla  reinvested  Calcutta  with  a  large  array,  but,  alarmed  by  a 
•INfiletl  sortie,  agreetl  to  an  accoraoHMiaUon,  wbkb  waa  followed 
up  by  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

Clive  now  eiuertsl  upou  a  series  of  exploits,  bold  indeed,  and 
decisive,  but  market!  by  a  steady  and  systematic  diaregard  of 
ilioae  higher  principles  of  failb  and  houour  wlikb  ought  aver 
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panctiUouftl^f  to  rcgiiWl4*  Ihe  conHiict  uf  ptihlio  men.  Wbilt  tlu 
Knirl’nli  rnp^ai;o(l  in  the  e\|)0(iitiou  to  lIoosT^y,  intcHiffeoco 
firrivrtl  of  (hr  coiumrDCvn.riit  of  liotutilities  between  KnglanU  and 
France,  which  pliK^ed  Clive  in  a  state  of  no  small  embarrata* 
ment.  The  French  had  at  Chiiiuleriiaij^ire,  a  body  of  European 
iiifaiUry  and  artillery,  which,  if  aihled  to  tin)  forialdabW  meaua 
of  (he  Siihahdar,  mi^ht  have  poasibly  nuih'  him  an  •▼crmalQb 
for  the  Eni^lisli  fore*\  Hut  while  CMive  waa  in  doubt  aa  to  tbo 
line  of  policy  whiHi  it  mUcht  ho  most  adTiaablo  to  pursue,  the 
Fren(4i  reltereil  htna  from  his  hesitation,  by  |>ro|>osin^  a  toeal 
treaty  of  oefitrality,  whieK  lie  readily  aecetltspt  to,  ami  the  tcjrma 
were  sp»Tdrly  ndjusted.  Hefore,  however,  tl>e  aii^natures  wem 
aetnally  aflixeil,  relnfmcetrenN  arrived  from  Bombay,  and  CHve 
then  deeming  liiniself  stronsf  cnouj;h  to  encounter  both  the 
Frenc!i  autt  Suraja  Do  win,  in  sliamelfsa  violation  of  liis  own 
recunW'd  o|dnion  that  the  non-exectition  of  the  treaty  would  sub¬ 
ject  him  to  the  imputation  of  deferlive  principle  or  uiiateadineat 
of  ciiariK  ter,  imine<iiatcly  diaiikiMAMl  the  FreiM'h  fieputioa,  and^ 
after  a  severe  hut  short  struifcchs  rediMvd  ChaiidtHreaitorr.  Hie 
next  object  was,  the  destruction  of  the  ^nbabdar ;  and  thin  he 
eiftM  te<l  by  a  coiopiieateil  train  of  intri;;u4*a  and  treasona,  which 
eiHured  the  victory  to  the  EiK^lisli  in  the  battle  of  Plassey,  and, 
terminated  in  the  ticaili  of  Hnraja  Dowla,  amt  the  elevation  of 
iMeer  J.iffter  to  liia  office.  The  scramble  for  spoil  aroouf^  the 
Emtlish  officers  and  the  meinbem  of  the  Committee,  together 
with  the  *  consummate  treartiery’  pmetiaed  upon  Omirhund,  the 
iwiucipal  agent  in  the  intrigues  with  Jaffier,  are  briefly  but 
strongly  stated  by  Mr.  Mill,  and  to  him  we  must  refer  for  the 
sickening  details.  I’he  treatment  of  Omicliund  alone,  if,  as  we 
tloubt  ivot,  it  be  correctly  detailed,  is  not  excee^led,  in  shameless 
and  deliberate  faitldessness,  by  any  of  tlie  deeds  which  have 
been  consigned  to  infamous  memorial  in  the  page  of  history.  Of 
all  tike  imliviiluals  engige<l  in  this  transaction,  Admiral  Watson 
alone  bail  the  virtue  to  refuse  bis  sanction  ;  and  his  uame  was 
actually  torged  to  the  treaty  wliicdi  deceived,  ruined,  and  mad¬ 
dened  Omichund. 

The  fail  of  Huraja,  and  the  estahliahment  of  J  iiBer,  wern 
the  marking  events  of  the  administration  uf  Clive,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Beugal  dominion  of  tho  East  India 
Company.  They  were  attcodcil  and  followed  by  otliers  of 
scareely  inferior  magnitude,  all  of  which  that  subtle  politician 
contrived  to  make  more  or  less  subservient  to  his  views.  After 
the  aucressful  expetliiion  to  the  Circars,  under  Colonel  Fordo, 
the  defeat  of  the  Mogul  expedition  axaiust  Bengal,  and  Forde*a 
brilliant  victory  over  a  formidable  Dutch  aj'manieot,  Clive  re- 
wgued  the  govuroment  in  17d0,  and  returned  tu  England.  A# 
an  iUnairation  of  tha  estUuaiiou  in  which  tliia  active  and  aUa 
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{^▼ernor  was  held  by  the  nitiTcs,  the  following  specimen  of 
Indian  humour  is  riU*d  in  a  note. 

*  There  was  an  officer  of  rank,  to  whom  Jaffier  had  been  oflen  in¬ 
debted  before  hU  elevation,  remarkable  for  his  wit.  This,  from  their 
former  intiinacv,  and  a  jealousy  of  present  neglect,  he  did  not  spord 
on  the  Nabob  himself.  While  the  armies  of  the  Nabob  and  of  Clive 
were  at  I’atna,  he  was  one  day  accused  to  the  Nabob  of  having  per¬ 
mitted  a  fray  between  some  of  his  own  soldiers  and  some  of  Clive's. 

**  It  chanced,"  says  the  author  of  the  Seer  Mutakhareen,  ii.  19. 
**  that  Mirsa  Shemsedditi  himself  made  his  appearance  at  that  very 
moment :  it  was  in  full  durbar,  and  in  the  hall  of  audience.  The 
Nawab  fixed  hU  eyes  upon  him,  and  spoke  a  few  words  that  seemed 
to  border  upon  reprimand  :  *  Sir,*  said  he,  *  your  people  have  had  a 
fray  with  the  Colonurs  people  :  Is  your  honour  to  learn  who  is  that 
Colonel  ‘v^live,and  in  what  station  heaven  has  seated  him  ?*  *  My  lord 
Nawab,'  answered  the  Mirzu,  getting  up  instantly,  and  standing  bolt 
upright  before  him  :  •  Me,  to  quarrel  with  the  Colonel !  me !  who 
never  get  up  in  the  morning,  without  making  three  profound  bows  to 
his  very  jacU  ass !  How  then  could  I  be  daring  enough,  afler  that,  to 
fall  out  with  tlie  rider  himself!’  "  *  Vol.  II.  p.  164,  Note. 

'I'he  presidency  ofVansittart  was  by  no  means  a  season  of 
quiet  rule.  .V  stH:ond  Mogul  invasion  called  for  active  cxertioni, 
and  either  the  vices  of  .laflicr,  or  the  hope  of  fresh  donations 
from  a  grateful  successor,  imluced  the  Council  of  Calcutta  to 
deptwe  him,  and  to  raise  Meer  Caiisim,  his  son-in-law,  to  the 
vacant  musnud.  Vansittart  appears  to  have  been  a  meritorious 
governor ;  hut  his  authority  was  a  divided  one.  Circum- 
stanct^  had  given  (he  majority  to  his  opponents  in  the  council, 
who  availed  themsf  Ives  «»f  their  ascendancy  to  thwart  his  mea¬ 
sures,  and  to  push  their  own  fortunes  at  the  expense,  not  only  of 
justice,  riglit,  and  precedent,  but  of  all  decency  whatsoever. 
'I'heir  vexations  and  oppressions  became  at  length  intolerable, 
and  the  violence  of  Mr.  KHis,  the  chief  of  the  factory  at  Patna, 
drove  the  Nalmb  Meer  Causim  into  open  liostility.  Causim, 
though  fTocious  and  cowardly,  was  a  man  of  some  ability,  and  he 
had  usHidiiously  employed  hiinsidf  in  disciplining  liis  army,  and  io 
arnmgiiig  it,  os  far  as  iMissiblc,  on  the  bjuro|>can  model.  In  this 
he  was  assisted  by  Sumroo,  a  (uTinan  adventurer,  not  destitute, 
apparently,  of  talent  and  enterprise,  but  a  savage  and  unhesi¬ 
tating  extxaitor  of  the  bloody  mandates  of  his  master.  KUis 
previpitated  the  rupture  by  surprixing  Patna;  but  it  was  retaken 
by  the  Nabob's  troops,  and  he,  together  with  a  number  of  his 
countrymen,  was  trade  prisoner,  while  Mr.  .\mytU  and  other 
Kngbshmen  were  killed  in  an  unsuccessful  st niggle.  The  Cal¬ 
cutta  Iluvcmment  immetbately  n*invesle<l  Meer  Jaffier  with  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  ;  and  the  Knglisli  forces  marched  to  the  en¬ 
counter  of  C ausi(n*s  IroofYs.  The  conflict  was  long,  severe,  and 
for  a  UiLC,  even  doubtful ;  such  was  the  improved  consistency 
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of  the  native  army  ;  and  even  after  victory  had  declared  for  the 
Hritieh,  they  were  halflefi  diirinfi^  nearly  a  month,  hy  a  strong 
intreiichment  behind  which  the  Indiana  retires!.  Cauiim,  exaa- 
perated  by  defeat,  indulged  Iim  ap|ietite  for  Mbiii^liter.  Several 
natives  of  rank  were  put  to  death  by  his  command  ;  and  when 
bis  paasiona  were  inflamed  to  the  hif(lM*st  by  the  storming^  of 
the  linea,  and  the  atiletequent  reduction  of  hia  strongly  fortlBed 
capital,  he  gave  orders  for  the  massacre  of  Mr.  KIlia  and  all  the 
Kngliaii  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Fullerton,  a  aur- 
geon,  whose  prof(*asional  skill  haci  recommended  him  to  the  fa¬ 
vourable  notice  of  the  Nabob.  Meor  Causim,  ex|)elUMl  from  hia 
dominions,  took  refuge  with  Sujah  tlie  Viair  and  .Nabob  of  Omle, 
to  whose  army  the  disciplined  sepoys  of  his  guest  were  an  im¬ 
portant  reinforcement.  In  the  war  which  followed  between  tha 
Company  and  tlie  Vixir,  the  main  events  were,  the  battle  of 
Patna,  gained  by  the  English  under  Major  Carnuc,  and  the 
victory  of  Ruxar,  gaineil  by  8ir  Hector  Munro.  The  last  is 
stated  to  have  been 

*  one  of  the  most  critical  and  important  victories  in  the  history  of 
the  British  wars  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  It  broke  completely  the 
force  of  Sujah  Dowla,  the  only  Mogul  chief  who  retained  till  this  pe¬ 
riod  any  considerable  strength  ;  it  placed  the  emperor  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  English ;  ana  lef\  them,  witliout  dispute,  tlie 
greatest  power  in  India.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  servanta  of  the  Company  were  pushing 
to  the  utmost  their  infamous  extortions.  The  interests  and  tlia 
commands  of  their  employers  were  alike  slighted  in  tluir  shame¬ 
less  scramble  for  the  spoils  of  oppressed  and  exhausted  India. 
The  miserable  Jaflier  was  assaiUsl  on  all  sides,  and  every  fresh 
concession  was  but  the  signal  for  a  more  audacious  encroacb- 
ment. 

Respecting  one  principal  silin  of  enormous  amount,  exacted 
by  these  harpies  from  the  hapless  Nabob,  it  is  the  express  artlr- 
ination  of  a  Director  of  the  Company,  that  *  all  delicacry  was  laid 

*  aside  in  the  manner  in  which  payment  was  obtained  for  tliia 
‘  sum,  of  which  seven -eighilit  were  for  lossi's  sustained,  or  said 

*  to  he  sustained,  in  an  illicit  monopoly  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 

*  carried  on  against  tlu*  orders  of  the  Company,  and  to  the  ntler 
‘ruin  of  many  tlioiisands  of  the  India  merchants;  that  of  the 
‘  whole,  one  half  was  soon  extorted  from  him,  though  part  of  the 
‘  payments  to  the  Comimny  was  still  utidischargeii,  and  though 
‘  the  Company  was  sinking  under  the  burden  of  the  war,  and 

*  obligetl  to  borrow  great  sums  of  money  of  tlieir  servants  at 
‘  eight  per  cent,  interest,  and,  ovi^  with  that  assistance,  unable 
‘  to  carry  on  the  war  and  their  investinoiit,  but  obliged  to  send 
‘  their  ships  half  loailed  to  Euro|>e.*  In  addition  to  thia  in¬ 
formation,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Clive  himself,  who,  after 
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sialinit  Company  waa  *  powifwici)  of  one  half  of  tlie 

*  Nabob's  ri*vfauc*s/  aifirtns  that  of  tho  o4lt^  half,  ^hicli  ho 
liocitaaliy  onjoyetl,  he  was,  in  roulity,  lictlr  more  than  an  asreat 
lor  the  collection  ;  the  C'ompanyN  si^rantH  troatini;  him  aa  th«4r 

*  banker/  and  drawing  upon  him  itd  libitum  both  aa  to  tVe» 
^acocy  ami  amount.  Haraa>(Mi  by  these  rapac  ious  jieraecutiona, 
tad  broken  down  by  the  inlirmitien  of  as:e  and  debatiduiry,  Jaf- 
her  died  in  Jannary,  1765. 

It  was  obvious,  however,  tliat  the  state  of  thinio*  which  wt 
have  described,  could  not  loiut*  be  permitNsI  to  subsist.  Alter 
oooaidtTuble  diacuasioti  and  strenuous  oppositiun,  therefore,  it 
was  deterniiied  by  a  small  majority  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
to  send  out  Clive  a  second  time,  now  rais«*d  to  the  |MH*fa^, 
anne<4  with  extraordinary  fmwers,  and  iiichidiiur  in  his  own  per« 
son,  the  odices  of  commander  in  chiel',  presidiMit,  and  {governor, 
HI  Heiii^al.  When  he  reached  India  in  April.  1765,  lie*  found 
the  alhiirs  of  the  Company  in  a  condition  whic  h  entitled  and  de* 
terinined  him  to  entc*r  upon  a  line  of  policy  very  dilVerent  from 
the  cautious  uml  tcin|iurixiiiii(  system  wliiift  had  Ikspii  hiiherto 
pursuenJ.  The  British  }M)wer  was  prcsiominuiit.  and  there  was 
no  stale  in  India  abh'  to  c»ppose  an  e6W‘tual  barriiT  aitaiiist  its 
advanevto  unlimited  dominion.  Clive,  in  liie  sN*ady  ptirsiianoe 
of  his  desii^nH.  rednc^cHl  the*  Virir  to  iincoiiditKmal  subniiimon, 
and,  on  the  l*2th  of  Au;{ust,  1765,  ohtnVned  fmin  the  Moefwt 
Kmperur  the  Ariiiauii  of  the  duaiuiee,  or  the  imperial  trrant, 
which,  by  coiisucuint'  to  the  lijni^lish  the  reveuaes  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  aad  Arista,  gave  tiiein  the  recognised,  as  well  us  the  ac¬ 
tual  suvertuguly  of  an  exteo'^ive  empire. 

The  atleiiticm  of  liurd  Clive  was  directed  to  the  necessity  of 
framing  n'gulations  in  restraint  and  clirecHiou  of  the  inland  trade 
ctrricxl  on  by  the  servants  of  the  f'oiiipany  for  thc'ir  own  advan¬ 
tage,  whiidi  had  been  a  fertile  source  of  opjwession  and  in¬ 
jury  to  tlie  nations  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  vc'fy 
much  ill  earuest  on  this  penat;  he  talked,  indeed,  largely  and 
UNally,  of  cleansing  the  Augenn  stable,  Ina  he  seems'  to  have 
left  it  pretty  nearly  as  he  fouiitl  it,  and  has  not  cscapeil  the  im- 
jHiiatiou  of  having  raaclc  proht  by  its  sweepings.  Alter  queUing, 
wilb  IS  solution  and  decision,  a  ctangerous  mutiny  exeked  among 
Uie  othoers  of  tlie  army  by  a  rislnctioii  of  their  allowauccs,  he 
qoitted  Ik^igal  on  his  return  to  Englaml  early  in  1767.  Clive 
wan  uuqitesuonabiy  aa  extraordinary  niiiii,  but  his  pciwers  were 
rather  shewy  than  substantial.  Kvi  ry  thing  about  him  savoured 
of  tbe  adventurer ;  and  his  measures  were  rallier  specious,  and 
brilliant  in  their  M^mblaiice,  than  of  solid  and  durable  advmitage. 
His  favourite  policy  of  a  ‘  double  governnaeni,  or  an  admioisira- 

*  tioo  carried  on  in  name  by  tlie  Nabob,  in  reality  by  the  Com- 

*  pany,*  b  clearly  shewn  to  have  been  fraught  with  mischievons 
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consequenceii,  and  is  justly  stif^matixed  as  tho  inventioD  of  a 
mind  in  which  *  a  certain  deforce  of  crooked  artitii^e  Hoems  to 

*  have  presentoil  iUelf,  pretty  congenially,  in  the  li^it  of  pro* 

*  found  and  akilful  politics.* 

Clive  was  not  wanting  to  hiinself  amid  the  charts  and  re* 
proaches  which  assaileil  him  from  all  quarters  :  on  a  Hubse* 
quent  occaNion,  when  the  alfairs  of  the  Company  were  under 
)>arliamentary  discussion,  ho  made  an  exculpatory  speech  in 
which 

*  he  spared  not  the  character  either  of  his  fellow-servants,  or  of 
the  Directors.  **  1  attribute  the  present  situation  of  our  affairst*’  he 
said,  **  to  four  causes ;  a  relaxation  of  i^vernnient  in  my  successors  i 
great  neglect  on  the  part  of  administration  ;  notorious  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Directors ;  and  the  violent  and  outrageous  proceed¬ 
ings  of  general  courts.*’  To  hear  his  account,  no  one  would  believe 
that  any  creature  who  had  ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  jfovern^ 
ment,  bad  ever  behaved  well  but  himself.  It  was  much  easier  tor  him, 
however,  to  prove  that  his  conduct  was  liable  to  no  peculiar  blame, 
than  that  it  was  entitled  to  extraordinary  applause.  With  great  au« 
dacity,  both  military  and  political,  fortunately  adaptetl  to  the  scene  in 
which  he  acted,  and  with  considerable  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  tern* 
porary  expedients  to  temporary  exigencies,  he  had  no  capacity  for  a 
comprehensive  scheme,  includinff  any  moderate  anticipation  of  the 
future;  and  it  was  the  effects  of  his  shorUsighted  regulations,  and  of 
the  unfounded  and  extravagant  hopes  he  had  raised,  with  which  the 
Company  were  now  struggling  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  on  account 
of  which  the  conduct  both  ol  them  and  of  their  servants  was  exposed 
to  far  more  than  its  due  share  of  obloquy  and  condemnation.* 

Vol.  II.  p.  293. 

>Ir.  VereUt  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  on  the  departure  of 
Clive.  Under  his  adininiHiralioii,  and  the  suhaequeiit  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Cartier,  nolhiiig  occurred  in  Ibmgal  ofaulllcieni 
magnitude  to  require  aiM^ctfication ;  but  in  the  South  of  India, 
a  revolution  had  taken  plaoe,  tlie  consequeiioeM  of  which,  at  more 
than  one  periml,  threateinxl  the  Caruatic  ehtahlishincata  of  Bug* 
land  with  diaNolutiuo.  Iljder  All,  by  a  series  of  adventuren, 
romantic  in  Kuropcan  experience,  but  of  no  rare  occurrence  in 
Kastero  countries,  had  reduced  the  autliorUy  of  the  Hindu  Uajab 
of  Mysore  to  a  mere  name,  and  wielded  at  lim  will  the  resources 
of  that  central  state.  Sooietimea  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  but  in 
the  extremity  of  bis  fortunes  displaying  the  fertility  of  bis  mind 
and  the  |)crtinacity  of  hh  ambition,  lie  gained  strength  from 
every  vicissitude,  and  ultimately  tixc^  bioiHclf  finnty  in  the  pon- 
scssion  of  power.  In  1707,  he  first  entered  on  hoatilHies 
against  the  Company,  and  aflcr  a  short  war  of  various  sacorsa, 
coDlrivIog  by  a  series,  of  dexterous  inameuvres  Up  fix  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  ibe  Eui^h  army  to  a  distant  point,  be  suddenly  af>- 
peered  with  a  mctnidaUe  cavalry  before  Uw  wails  of  Hadras^ 
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and  intimubtt'd  the  Presidency  into  an  nccoininodation  and 
allUnee. 

'Tin*  iii)|»or(unee  of  the  events  \^hieh  had  for  some  time  been 
trmis.uiini;  in  lliiulosliin,  to:;ether  with  the  exutji^eruled  esti- 
mates  of  file  \ve:dth  of  Indin  uinl  tiie  value  of  Indian  trade,  had 
not  lulled  to  excite  piihl'e  utteiition ;  hut  the  |>i\i  liamentary 
arraiii^enn’iil  of  I/titt,  <lid  lilth*  more  than  record  a  stipulation 
for  the  transfer  to  the  n.iti  Mi'd  treasury,  of  a  share  of  the  iina- 
uinary  profu*^  nuide  l»\  the  ( \)ii)[)Liny.  'i'lie  Directors,  indeed, 
contrihiileil  as  far  as  they  possibly  could,  to  sustain  tlie  popular 
delusion.  Ill  tile  mlilst  of  failini:^  revenues  and  aecuinulatin^ 
debt,  under  en‘x.ii;i*nu*iifs  to  answer  drafts  from  India,  without 
anv  means  of  uiie(piate  provision,  they  pushed  up  their  iliviilend 
with  a  tle^peraiion  for  which  the  mere  imputation  of  rapacity 
sewms  insun‘ii  ienl  to  account.  On  the  I7ih  of  Marcli,  177‘2,  a 
liulf-ycaily  diviileml  of  si. \  and  a  (piarler  per  ctmt  was  declared; 
on  the  I'ilh  of  duly,  the  Directors  obtained  a  loan  of  100,000/. 
from  the  Dank  ;  on  the  2Mih,  they  procured  from  the  same 
({uurler  an  additional  200,00t)/. ;  and  on  the  10th  of  .Vui^nst, 
they  waited  on  the  31  mister  to  apprise  him,  that  unless 
t joverniiieiit  wouhl  advance  at  least  one  million,  the  prosperous 
eoneerus  of  the  India  ('ompany  would  terminate  in  a  total 
lailureof  the  means  of  payment.  I'lie  parliaiiiontary  invcstii^a- 
tion  which  follow'«*d  up<»n  these  disclosures,  led  to  n  complete 
alterutimi  in  the  system  of  mann^;eme^t,  and  to  the  first  im¬ 
portant  step  towards  the  estahlishmcnt  of  uiinislcrial  influence 
und  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  Company.  It  was  proposed, 
and  determiiu‘d,  that  the  tpralifieation  of  a  voter  in  the  (loncral 
Court,  shoultl  he  raised  from  . >00/.  to  1000/.,  and  that,  instead  ol 
an  uimiial  election  ol  the  whole  body  of  the  Directors,  one 
fourth  only  should  he  subject  to  the  ballot.  'The  provinces  ot 
I>eii2^al,  Hiihar,  and  Arissa,  were  to  he  placed  under  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  a  i;overnor-jjenerul,  with  an  annual  salary  of 
25,t)00/.,  n''**isleil  by  four  counsellors  with  ^000/.  per  annum  ; 
and  to  this  supreme  *'overiiment,  the  ^resiliencies  of  Madras 
nnd  Hoinhay  w’«*ie  declared  suhordinale.  A  hi^h  cotirt  of  jutli- 
calure  w.vs  established  at  C’alcutla,  in  whieh  a  chicf*justi(?e  with 
n  stipend  of  HOOO/.  presided,  with  thri'c  assistant  judges  whose 
salaries  were  ti.xed  at  0000/.  a  year  each. 

*  Ah  subsidiary  articles  it  was  proposed  ;  that  tlic  first  governor- 
general  and  eoun.'cilurs  should  he  nominated  by  rarliaincnt  in  the 
act,  und  iu»ld  iheir  office  for  five  vears,  after  which  the  patronage  of 
thwe  great  offices  should  revert  to  the  Directors,  hut  still  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  iheC'rown;  that  everything  in  the  Company** 
corrrspondcnce  from  India,  which  relateil  to  the  civil  or  military 
nlfiirs,  to  the  government  of  the  country,  or  the  administration  of  the 
revenues,  should  be  laid  before  the  Miniatry-;  Uiat  no  person  in  the 
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service  either  of  the  King  or  of  the  Company,  should  be  allowed  to 
receive  presents  ;  and  that  the  governor-general,  the  counsellors,  and 
judges,  should  be  excluded  from  all  commercial  protits  and  pursuiu.* 

These  regulations  are  ably  but  severely  analysed  by  Mr. 
Mill,  and  shewn  to  he,  in  nearly  every  instance,  inudec|uate  to 
their  avowed  object,  hut  at  the  same  time  to  fall  in  very  com- 
])letely  with  ‘  the  current  of  that  policy  which  for  many  rea- 
‘  sons  has  been  running  with  peifW't  regularity  and  con- 
‘  siderahle  strength,  to  diminish  the  influence  of  numbers  in 
*  aff.urs  of  government,  and  reduce  every  thing  as  much  as  |K)s- 
‘  sihle  to  the  oligarchical  state.*  He  shews,  we  think  satisfac¬ 
torily,  that  the  plan  had  not  the  smallest  tendency  to  renuHly 
the  main  evils  of  which  it  was  hehl  out  ns  the  cure,  ami  that  it 
was  fiunght  with  mischiefs  which  di<l  not  previously  exist.  It 
is,  in  fact,  obvious  upon  the  very  face  of  the  transaction,  that 
the  great  object  throughout,  was,  to  bring  the  Hast  India  Com¬ 
pany  into  a  state  of  entire  dp|)ondcnce  upon  the  ^linisler  of  tho 
Crown.  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  scheme  which  related 
to  the  dis})cnsation  of  justice,  Mr.  Mill's  comments  are  so  lorci- 
hie,  that  though  we  fe»-I  the  necessity  of  a  somewhat  more  rapid 
|)rogress  through  his  volumes  than  wc  arc  now  making,  we  must 
sutler  him  to  speak  for  himself. 

*  The  grand  source,  however,  of  mischief  to  the  natives,  in  the  juris¬ 
prudential  plan,  was  the  unfortunate  inattention  of  its  authors  to  the 
general  principles  of  law,  detached  from  its  accidental  ond  national 
forms.  As  the  vulgar  of  every  nation  think  their  language  the  na¬ 
tural  one,  and  all  others  arbitrary  and  artificial ;  so,  a  large  muss  of 
finglishincn  consider  English  law  as  the  pure  extract  of  reason, 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  human  nature  itself:  ignorant  that,  for 
the  greater  part,  it  is  arbitrary,  technical,  and  ill-adapted  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  ends  which  it  is  intended  to  serve;  that  it  bus  more  of  singularity, 
and  less  eajjacity  of  adaptation  to  the  stale  of  other  nations,  tnaii  an^ 
scheme  of  law,  to  he  found  in  any  other  civilized  country.  Yet  this 
whole  system,  the  Uritidi  parliament,  or  British  ministry,  transplanted 
to  Bengal  exactly  ns  it  stood ;  and  imagined  that  they  had  amply 
jirovided  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  India.  But  the  English 
law,  which  in  general  has  neither  deHnition  nor  wortls  to  guide  the 
discretion  or  circumscribe  the  license  of  the  Judge,  presented  neither 
rule  nor  analogy  in  cases  totally  altered  by  diversitv  of  ideas,  man¬ 
ners,  and  pre  existing  rights;  and  the  violent  efforts  which  were  made 
to  bend  the  rights  of  the  natives  to  a  conformity  with  the  English 
laws,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  jurisdiction,  and  gratifying  a  pe¬ 
dantic  and  mechanical  attachment  to  the  arbitrary  forms  of  the 
Westmiubter  courts,  produced  more  injustice  and  oppression,  and 
excited  more  alann,  than  probably  was  experienced,  through  the 
whole  of  its  duration,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  previous  powers 
of  law  and  judicature.*  Vol.  11.  pp.  299,  JIOO. 

Warreu  llaMtiogs  was  the  first  governor-general  under  the 
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n«w  trranir^ment,  and  (lencral  CUverinc,  Colonel  MonRon, 
Mr.  Barweil,  and  Mr.  FranciR,  wre  ap|x>tnt<^  meml»ers  of 
council.  1'lie  tmtisactions  of  thin  I'clebratcd  administration,  are 
too  i*oui{dicated  for  salisfactory  analysis  ii|K)n  a  contracted 
scale:  its  distinsiuishinii^  loadirts  arc  to  he  found  in  the  articles 
ol  charts*'  brought  ai^ainst  IVlr.  llastintTs  by  the  lloiisi*  of  Cum* 
nions.  The  liist  clforts  of  the  (lovei  nincnt  wen*  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  revenut^s,  in  the  colltH*lion  of  which,  many 
hazardous  and  injurious  alterations  were  introduced  ;  and,  in  cou* 
nexion  with  these  steps,  considerable  changes  were  made  ainoncp 
the  native  otliccrs  invested  with  responsibility  and  rank,  in  the 
different  departments  of  tlie  civil  and  judicial  administration. 
By  far  the  i^reater  )H)rtioii  of  these  ult<‘iations  and  adjustments, 
evidently  pruccetled  on  false  principles,  anti  were,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  productive  of  calamitous  etlW'ts.  In  the 
nieon  time,  the  weak  and  restless  Km|>eror  Shah  Aulum,  tlis- 
satislied  with  the  tpiiet  po«session  of  the  districts  of  Allahabad 
and  Curnb,  assigned  and  guaranteed  to  him  by  tbc  English, 
ami  acluatcii  by  u  cbildish  anxh^y  to  re-posst^ss  Delhi,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  his  ancestors,  made  a  most  impolitic  arrangement  for  that 
pur|M>se  with  the  Mahrattas,  who,  indeetl,  fultilUMl  their  engage¬ 
ment  to  subdue  that  city,  but  reiluccil  the  helpless  Mogul  to  the 
situation  of  a  mere  pageant,  upiield  by  them  in  the  semblance 
of  |H>wtT  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  designs,  'riiey  then 
eagaged  in  hostilities  agaiust  tlie  Rohillas,  a  brave  and  free 
}>eoplc,  under  tlie  (spiitable  government  of  Hafez  Rbamet,  a 
gallant  and  uceomplislied  man,  who,  upon  this,  joined  his  troops 
with  those  of  the  l^.'ngiish  and  the  Vizir.  Ibit  the  Uohiila 
country  hatl  long  l»eeii  a  favourite  object  of  the  Vizir’s  ambition, 
and  he  foumi  no  ditliculty  in  purchasing  the  flovernor-generars 
ctnicuireiice  in  liis  unprincipled  scheme.  So  far  was  Hastings 
from  revolting  at  the  projiositiun,  or  liesitating  to  close  with  it, 
that  he  stimulated  the  Vizir  to  its  execution.  He  soil  the 
iloliillas  to  their  enemy*,  his  euuncil  sanctioned  the  infamous 
bargain,  and  (’oloucl  Champion  with  his  brigade,  marched  to 
exfHHite  it.  The  stj  uggle  was  nobly  and  skilfully  maintained  by 
the  bigh-spiritisl  chiei  and  his  intrepid  people ;  hut  Huro|>eau 
diacM|dine  prevailed  ;  Hafez  fell  in  the  battle  of  his  country,  and 
the  \  izir,  who,  with  his  troops,  had  taken  no  share  in  the  en¬ 
gagement,  spread  themselves  in  every  dinH-tion,  and  reduced 
to  a  plundered  and  miserable  waste,  the  once  happy  and  richly 
cultivated  Hohilcund.  All  these  transactions  had  occurred  pre¬ 
viously  to  tlie  arrival  of  the  new  council  ap]K)inted  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  mcmlicrs  of  which  did  not  reacli.  Calcutta  till  Octo¬ 
ber  1771.  The  first  business  which  engaged  its  attention,  was 
the  RohUld  war.  Clavering,  Mousou,  and  Francis,  who  were 
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r<^cntW  from  Kiiropt*,  imiieil  in  its  comlemnation,  wtnU  Mr. 
Hiir>\eil  Irnl  lii«  support  to  the  (iovernor.  The  mujorily  ctlletl 
for  tiie  I’orrfHpoiMlrnce  with  the  i^ounVirindor  of  the  Iroopt,  ami 
with  the  |H)liticai  Bt  tlw*  of  the  Viiir;  hut  itfi  pro¬ 

duction  wos  ('% ruled  nv  Mr.  HaHitn^«nn  the  |>rft«  \t  that  it  con¬ 
tained  private  and  eonridenfial  mutter  ni  tit  for  the  public  eye. 

‘  Volhiiip,’  remarks  Mr.  Mill,  ‘  couhi  l>e  more  unfortunate  for  Mr. 
II:i8tiii^s,  than  his  war  apiinst  the  Kohillas,  and  the  suppreaaion  of 
hh  corre>pondincc  with  Mr.  Middleton.  The  Hrst  branded  the  apirit 
of  his  udininihtration  w  ith  a  mark,  which  its  many  virtues  were  never 
able  to  obliterate,  of  cruel  and  unprincipled  ug^reaxion ;  and  UiO 
second  stained  him  with  a  natural  suspicion  of  personal  impurity. 
Both  together  gave  his  rivals  those  advantages  over  him  which  ren¬ 
dered  his  suhseipient  administration  a  source  of  conteution  and  mi¬ 
sery,  and  involved  him  in  so  great  a  storm  of  difficulties  and  dangers 
at  its  eJose.*  Vol.  II.  p.  ff51. 

We  >hall  not  alttuiipt  to  particuiarixe  the  luimberleaM  disputes 
between  .Mr.  I  tastings  and  his  couneil :  in  the  greater  part  of 
them,  liis  cli.irai  ter  was  more  or  lesH  implicated,  and  additional 
force  was  gi\en  to  the  im)>utalionH  ag.iiiiHt  him  by  hia  continual 
anxiety  to  criHh  or  to  evaile  eiupiiry.  I'he  moat  remarkablQ  of 
these  transaciions,  was  that  in  which  the  Rajah  Nnneomar  sua- 
taiued  so  tragical  a  part.  In  iMarch,  177B,  this  person  delivered 
in  to  the  Council  a  pa|>cr,  accusing  the  (jovcrnor-Ciencral  of  re¬ 
ceiving  largt*  sums  by  way  of  brilM*  on  ci^tain  specitieil  0(*ca- 
sioiis.  Hastings,  instead  of  minting  the  cliarges  and  establiah- 
iiig  bis  iuiUK!ciict',  stood  upon  the  dignity  of  bis  uBicial  charac¬ 
ter,  and  declined  answering  the  aci  usatioii  ;  but  not  aatisBed 
with  this,  he  instituted  a  course  of  legal  priK^eedinga  againat 
Nimcomar  iu  the  criminal  court  of  Culcuita,  and  aut'ceeded,  aa 
it  up|H‘ars  to  tis,  on  most  iiisiiflicient  grounds,  in  procuring  from 
a  jury  of  Kngiisbineu,  and  Englishmen  moreover  at  Calcutta, 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  ohjtsjt  of  bin  viiidiotive  pursuit. 
To  this  transiu  tiuu,  the  jiulgc,  Sir  Elijah  lti)|>ey,  lent  tlie  weight 
of  bis  opiidou  and  authority,  and  refusing  all  appiMl  and  all 
respite,  '  prociHsied  with  unrelenting  determination  to  the  exe- 

*  cution  of  Nuncomar,  who,  on  tUe  6Ui  ol  August,  with  a  trao- 

*  ({uillity  and  tiriniiess  that  never  were  surpassisl,  aulnDittetl  to 

*  bis  fate,  not  only  amid  the  tears  and  lanieiitations,  but  the  cries 
and  shrieks  of  an  innumerable  usMcmblage  of  his  country  men.* 

For  his  share  in  t'lis  uieUncholy  business.  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
was  afterwards  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  llouaeof  CuiD- 
mons,  but  on  lienrliig  bis  ticfenct*,  a  majority  ol  the  memben  voted 
against  accusation  ;  and  iii  fact,  it  ap|H‘ars  that  ho  had  enough 
of  the  mere  iettiT  of  the  lavy  on  bis  side  tosliield  him.  Hitherto, 
the  majority  iu  council  had  been  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Haa- 
tlogs,  and  his  measures  bad  coasei^uently  been  rejected  by  the 
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votes  of  his  opponents,  but  tlie  death  of  Colonel  Monson,  irr 
November,  1770,  pive  the  decision  to  the  (iovernor  hy  means  af 
bis  own  oBstiin;  vote.  Previously  to  this,  white  he  was  kept  hy 
the  ascendancy  of  his  opponents  in  a  stat4^  of  weakness  and  de¬ 
pression,  Mr.  Hasting  had  tendered,  throus:h  a  eonlidential 
channel,  his  resit^nation  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  hy  whom  it 
had  been  accepted ;  hut  on  his  disenthrahneiit  hy  the  death  of 
Monaon,  he  disavowed  his  agent  anti  retained  liis  authority. 
In  17H0,  the  disputes  l>et ween  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Prancis 
tenmnaieti  in  a  duel,  in  which  the  latter  was  wounded,  and 
soon  afterwards  returned  to  Hngland. 

I'lie  |>olitical  relations  between  the  Company  and  the  principal 
Mahratta  powers,  had  for  some  time  been  in  a  threatening  state, 
and  at  length  brought  on  a  war,  of  which  some  of  the  incidents 
were  not  very  liuiiouralde  to  the  British  arms  ;  hut  in  1770  and 
17H0,  the  hrilliaut  exploits  of  (loddard  and  Popliam  restored  their 
credit.  1  n  I'arnalic,  the  usual  course  of  intrigues  and  oppressions 
had  l)€en  going  on.  In  1773,  the  Uujah  of  I'unjore,  without 
even  a  colouiable  pretext,  was  subdued,  and  deposrMi,  hut,  on 
the  assumption  of  the  government  of  Madras  hy  I^ird  Pigot 
in  1776,  he  was  restored  to  his  throne,  rids  event  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  train  of  disgusting  cabals  and  quarrels,  which  ended 
in  the  arrest  of  Lord  Pigot  hy  a  majority  of  his  council,  and  in 
the  recal,  prosecution,  and  conviction  of  the  principal  ottenders. 
Sir  I'lioinns  Ruiubold,  the  succeeding  President  of  Madras, 
subjected  himself  to  the  most  degrading  imputations,  and  in 
17HI,  was  dismissed  from  his  oHice.  In  177J^,  intelligence 
having  been  received  that  hostilities  had  commenced  between 
Kiigland  and  IVance,  possession  was  taken  of  all  the  F rench 
settlements  in  India.  But  a  eonllict  was  now  approaching, 
which  brought  the  I'arnatic  interests  of  the  Company  into 
jeopardy.  Ilyiler  Ali  had,  in  various  exigencies,  made  applica* 
tion  to  the  Finglish  for  the  assistance  which  previous  stipulations 
had  entitleil  him  to  demand  ;  hut  in  every  instance  compliance 
had  been  evaded.  Dn  this  ucroiint,  and  for  other  obvious 
reasons,  he  had  long  cherished  an  antipathy  to  the  Knglish,  and 
had  ht'cn  solicitous  to  improve  his  eonnexion  with  the  French, 
of  \%hich  nation  he  had  a  considerabh*  niimher  in  his  army,  both 
cdhtvrs  and  privates.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  pausetl  at  au 
earlier  part  ol  this  article,  for  the  purpose*  of  ilirecting  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers  to  the  valuable  work  of  Colonel  Wilks, 
whose  first  volume  was  noticed  in  the  K.  B.  for  Atigust,  1>^10, 
and  to  whose  continuation  of  his  history,  we  shall  now  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  reler.  riiis  judicious  Writer  was,  if  not  the  first,  yet, 
among  the  first,  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  attributing  to  India 
the  observance  of  the  feudal  system,  and  to  explotle  the  baseless 
liy|H>Uiesis  of  tlic  early  advanced  civiliiatiuu  of  Hiuduetan. 
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His  diicitssions,  too,  of  Die  contending  claims  to  the  proprie* 
torship  of  the  soil,  have  thrown  much  licht  on  that  ^reatlj 
misiipprehended  Muhject.  The  early  history  of  llyder,  ig 
contained  in  ^Ir.  Wilks’s  first  volume.  'I'lie  second  commences 
with  the  Mysoor  war  of  17D7,  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verteil.  We  shall  only  here  add  respecting  it,  that  (>olonel 
Wilks  docs  ample  justice  to  the  skill  and  fi^llantry  of*  Colonel 
Smith,  hy  whom,  under  almost  every  possihio  disadvantage^  tliat 
war  was  ahly,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  successfully  con* 
ducted.  Smith,  who  is  nilirmed  hy  the  historian  to  have  been 

*  the  best  tem|MTed  man  living,’  and,  as  *  an  executive  soldier, 

*  classed  ainoii^  the  first  of  the  in  which  he  lived,*  is  also 
said  not  to  have  committed  one  *  fault  exclusively  military*  in  the 
iiiaiint^ement  of  the  war.  But  to  Hyder  is  awarded  the  higher 
praise  of  havint^  avoided  every  *  political  mistake  ;*  ami  his 
military  errors  are  des<?ribeil  as  the  etleot  of  iinjierfect  means, 
rather  than  the  result  of  inadecpiate  conceptions.  In  tlm 
Mahratta  w«ir  which  succeeded,  lly<ler  was  nearly  ruined  ;  but 
ultimately  escaped,  though  at  the  expense  of  important  cessions 
of  territory.  Afti  r  having  employed  several  years  in  collecting 
his  resources,  and  consolidating  his  strength,  llyder,  in  I7H0, 
commenced  his  c’arcer  of  devasUtion  ;  and  such  had  been  the 
siipineiiess  aiul  improvidence  of  the  Madras  (loveriiment, 
though  forewarned  in  every  possible  way,  that  *  black  columns 
‘  of  smoke  were  every  where  in  view  from  St.  Thomas’s  mount, 

*  distant  only  nine  miles  from  Madras,  before  an  order  was 
‘  issued  for  the  movement  of  a  single  sohlier.’  Every  thing 
was,  of  course,  in  confusion,  but  measures  were  taken  to  meet 
the  emergcnev  :  detachments  were  called  from  ditVerent  quarters, 
and  otVicers  were  sent  to  take  the  commami  of  distant  fortnwses. 
Tiic  most  important  of  these  places,  Ixdonged  to  the  Nabob  of 
Carnatic,  whose  mis-government  had  been  so  complete,  that 
not  the  slightest  expeciatioii  could  exist,  that  one  of  his  otficers 
would  he  faithful  to  his  trust.  Hence  arose  the  necessity, 
strangely  neglecteil  till  too  late,  of  superseding  them  hy  Euro* 
|H*an  commandants.  In  the  e\ecutn)ii  ol  this  service,  instanccm 
of  uncommon  gallantry  occurred,  oi  which  the  tullowiog  ailbrds 
an  extraordinary  instance. 

*  An  officer  was  detached  by  Colonel  Brathwaite,  when  at  Caran- 
gooly  on  his  march  from  Tondicherry  to  Chinglcput,  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  VV’andewash. 

*  Hyder  was  known  to  be  in  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
place  :  iu  surrender  was  probable;  the  distance  was  Diirty  miles  ; 
and  a  body  of  four  Diousand  horse  was  stated  to  be  interposed  : 
but  the  great  iniportiiiice  of  the  enterprize  justitied  the  attempt  under 
these  blender  chances  of  success.  Lieutenant  Flint  was  selected  for 
this  service,  and  uIUt  a  fatiguing  march  on  the  momiiig  of  the  10th 
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of  Au^st,  ke  more^l  at  eleven  on  the  same  night,  with  one  hundred 
fiMocks.  IW  cieviittnit  to  iintVequcnted  paths,  he  arrived  without 
intorru|Hkin  in  the  vicinity  of  Wandewadi,  lute  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
llth.  After  Odcertainiug  that  tile  place  was  still  in  the  possession  of 
MalNmiincd  Aii*s  iroo|M,  lie  sent  a  message  to  the  kelledar  an* 
iioaacing  his  approach ;  but  was  answered,  that  he  would  be  bred  at, 
ii'  he  attempted  to  come  within  range  of  the  guns;  and  met  a  picket 
sent  to  stop  hiui  at  tlie  verge  of  the  esplanade.  He  had  the  address 
to  persuade  the  oHicer  that  he  had  misapnrehended  his  orders  •  which 
could  only  have  been  to  stop  the  party  till  he  was  satisfied  they  were 
friends,  of  which  fact  he  couhl  entertain  no  doubts;  and  during  the 
remaining  parley,  continued  to  advance,  persuading  every  sncct'sstve 
messenger  to  return  with  another  reference,  until  within  inusquet 
shot  of  the  ramparts,  which  were  manned  w  ith  troo)iA,  and  the  gates 
distinctly  seen  to  he  shut,  ilere  he  halted;  announced  that  he  hod 
%  letter  from  the  nabob  Muhomnied  Ali  to  tin*  kelledar,  w'hich  he  was 
ordered  to  deliver  into  his  own  hands,  and  demanded  admission  for 
that  purpose  with  a  few*  iittend.mts.  With  this  demand  the  kelledar 
iKisitivfiy  refused  to  lOioply,  but  ut  length  agreed  to  receive  the 
letter  in  the  space  between  the  gate  aod  the  barrier  of  the  sortie, 
i.ieuteuant  Flint  was  admitted  with  four  attendants,  faithful  and  well 
instructed  sepoys,  and  hnind  the  kelknlar  seaiiwl  on  a  carpet,  attended 
by  !<evcr;d  mon  of  rank,  thirty  swordsmen,  his  usual  personal  guard, 
and  one  luiiuiretl  sepoys  drawn  up  to  protect  him.  After  the  first 
romplimenls,  laeutemmt  Mint  avowed  that  he  h  id  no  letter  from 
Mahommetl  Ali,  hut  jmssessed  that  wliich  in  the  exigency  of  the 
limes  ought  to  be  deemed  equivalent ;  the  order  of  his  own  govern¬ 
ment,  written  in  eommunicutioii  with  Mnhomnied  Ali.  This  order,  the 
keik'dar  tre^itjd  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  his  argumenU  with 
derision:  ilesired  him  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came: 
Olid  to  the  pro|>osilion  of  impossibility  from  the  increased  distance  of 
tile  Corps  iVoi’i  which  he  was  detached,  and  the  country  being  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  he  was  answered  with  fresh  sarcasm.  lie 
mildly  replied,  that  lie  was  placed  in  a  desperate  situation,  and  as  the 
kelledar  rose  to  depart,  lie  suddenly  seized  him,  and  announced  his 
instant  death  if  any  person  should  move  a  hand  for  his  rescue ;  the 
bayonets  of  the  faur  sepoys  were  in  the  same  instant  at  his  breast, 
and  their  countenances  announced  a  firm  decision  to  share  the  fate  of 
their  officer.  The  consternation  of  the  moment  uHbrded  time  for 
the  remaimler  of  the  little  deUchment  to  rush  in  at  the  concerted 
signal  and  effectually  secure  the  kelledar.  L.ieutenaut  Flint  thea 
ouiiresscd  liic  troops  in  the  language  of  conciliation,  explained  the 
couditioiu  ou  which  the  kelledar  should  retain  all  the  fionours  of 
command,  while  he  himself  should  provide  for  effectual  defence : 
oiul  finally  the  gates  were  openeil,  and  the  whole  party  entered 
together  as  friends. 

‘  The  act  of  surrendering  the  place  to  Ilydor,  had  been  prepared 
to  receive  tiki  seal  of  the  kelledar  on  tlul  very  day  ;  and  during  the 
iutanial  iu  wlucli  Lieutenant  Flint  waited  the  authority  of  his  govern 
mem  to  exclude  him  from  the  fort,  bis  ciibru  at  iucusant  cuuiitero 
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action  were  foiled,  by  ibc  address  of  the  new  commandant,  who 
fouiKi  means  gradually  and  rapidly  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the 
better  portion  of  the  garrison. 

•  Strange  ns  in  these  days  the  proposition  may  sound,  thii  lieu¬ 
tenant  was  an  officer  of  very  considerable  experience.  To  a  scien- 
ilHc  knowledge  of  the  theory,  he  added  some  practiad  acquaintance 
with  the  business  of  a  siege  ;  and  to  military  talents  of  no  ordinary 
rank,  a  mind  fertile  in  resources,  and  a  mild  contidence  of  manner, 
which,  as  lus  troops  w’crc  wont  to  say,  rendered  it  iinpotsible  to  feci 
alarm  in  hit  presence,  lie  found  the  place  in  a  ruinous  state,  fur¬ 
nished  with  abundance  of  cannon,  but  no  carriages,  and  little  ^wder; 
he  repaired  the  works,  constructed  carriages,  and  manutactured 
powder.  He  iiad  not  one  artilleryman,  but  be  prevailed  on  the  silver- 
wniths,  who,  according  to  the  routine  of  Hindoo  warfare,  are  the 
apology  for  cannoneers,  not  only  to  attend  regularly  to  bo  instructed 
in  the  exercise,  hut  in  the  subsequent  siege  to  perform  their  duties  in 
a  respectable  manner.  From  the  I2lh  of  August,  17^0,  until  th« 
J‘ith  of  February,  I7H3,  an  eventful  period,  during  which  the  dower 
of  Hyder’s  army  wera  before  the  place,  seventy-eight  days  of  open 
trenches,  and,  after  being  foiled  in  open  force,  made  repeated 
attempts  to  seize  it  by  stratagem,  or  starve  it  into  surrender,  tbia 
officer,  never  once  casting  oH'  his  clothes  at  the  uncertain  periods 
of  repose,  not  only  provided  the  means  of  internal  defence,  but 
raised  a  little  corps  of  cavalry  for  exterior  enterprize ;  and  during 
a  protracted  period  of  famine  and  diversitied  misery  elsewhere,  not 
only  fed  his  own  garrison,  but  procured  important  supplies  for  the 
use  of  the  main  army,  for  which  he  was  justly  deemed  to  bo  the 
centre  of  all  correct  intelligence.  The  model  proposed  by  the 
experienced,  for  the  imitation  of  the  young  and  aspirinq ;  the 
theme  of  general  applause ;  honourable  in  private  life,  as  ne  waa 
distinguished  in  public  conduct  ;  the  barren  glory  has  remained  to 
him,  of  preserving  the  letters  on  service,  written  in  Sir  Eyre 
Coote's  own  hand,  full  of  affectionato  attachment  and  admiration. 
Colonel  Flint  is  living,  and  in  London.  Fancy  would  associate 
with  the  retirement  of  such  a  man,  marks  of  public  appro¬ 
bation  and  dignitied  competency :  but  human  affairs  too  often 
reflect  an  inverted  copy  of  the  pictures  of  Imagination.’  Wilks. 
^  ol.  II.  pp.  — 8Go. 

The  details  of  the  war  whicli  ensued,  arc  given  more  fully  by 
the  Colonel  than  by  Air.  Mill  ;  hut,  tlioiigli  the  former  avails 
himself  of  the  advantages  aiTorded  him  by  liis  military  know- 
le<lge,  we  prefer  the  general  view  afforded  by  the  latter.  We 
can  traee  in  Col.  Wilks,  a  marked  partiality  to  his  own  service, 
and  Sir  Eyre  Cootc  is  so  higldy  eiilogizcMl  by  him  as  to  coniniu- 
nirate  a  feeling  of  distrust,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis¬ 
miss  while  reading  his  clear  and  animated  details  of  miKtary 
movements.  Sir  Hector  Alonro,  the  first  officer  opposed  to 
Hyder,  though  probably  a  good  subordinate,  does  not  seem 
to  bare  been  ct^ual  to  the  complicated  duties  of  a  superior 
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couunaiul.  Tlic  first  ^rcal  event  of  tlic  war  was  most  disastrous 
to  the  liUKlisli.  A  stroiij;  ilelaehment  under  Col.  Baillie, 
had  Ikhmi  ordered  to  take  a  most  hiuardous  route,  in  unaccount¬ 
able  |>rel‘erence  to  a  simple  movement  wliieli  wouhl  have  place<l 
it  salely  at  once  in  eonjiuictioii  witli  Sir  Hector  Monro.  The 
operaltoiih  of  ihiillie  are  disicrilhsl  by  Mr.  Mill's  authorities,  as 
able  anti  determined  ;  but  Col.  W  illis  has  shewn  by  a  skillul 
analysis,  that  the  movements  of  both  coniniaiulers  were  a  series 
of  the  !»ro>se-»t  hhintlcrs.  So  incredible,  in  purtieular,  was  the 
eonthicl  of  Sir  Hector,  that  the  European  ortmers  in  the  Mysoor 
army  consitlered  Ilytler  as  playins^  a  tleH|>erate  ^ame,  and  re¬ 
peatedly  warned  him  that  ^lon^o  coidd  not  hut  l>e  inaiueuvrinf^ 
oil  his  rear.  'Miis,  ho\vevt*r,  was  so  far  from  his  intention,  that 
after  liesitatin*;,  and  adoptini;  half  measures,  he  halted,  and  re¬ 
treated  wlieii  only  two  miles  interval  lay  hetw»*cn  him  and 
liaillic's  deUchment,  which  was  entirely  annihilated  hy  the  iMy- 
horeaiis.  A  few  were  saved  from  slaut^hter  hy  the  active  huma¬ 
nity  of  Messrs.  Piinurin  and  Lally,  Crench  otVicers  in  the  service 
of  llyiler.  In  this  extremity,  .Mr.  Haslinu^s,  as  (lOvernor-Gene- 
ral,  felt  it  neeessary  to  interfere,  and  to  remedy  as  far  as  possible 
the  ill  elVecis  prodneeil  bv  the  imlx'cility  of  the  Madras  adminis¬ 
tration,  nml  the  ineupaeity  of  the  commander,  hy  sendina^  from 
IJen^ul,  Sir  Cyre  Coote,  with  independent  powers.  The  events 
which  followeil,  inukin;'  t‘very  reipiisite  ahatement  from  Col. 
AVilks's  partialitit‘s  and  ‘  vairue  eulogies,’  were  hi&^hly  creditable 
to  the  skill  and  enery^y  of  that  {gallant  veteran.  He  trained  over 
llyfler  the  victory  of  Porto  Novo,  fou8;lit  the  dubious  battle  of 
PoUiloor,  anil  surprised  and  defeated  liyder  at  Sholiiii^hur. 
These  disasters  seem  to  have  exhausted  llie  resources,  and,  in 
conjuneiion  with  other  dilViculties,  to  have  depresseil  the  mind 
ot  Hydei  ;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  meditated  an  entire'  chuni^a 
ill  the  eoiiduei  of  the  war,  when  his  intentions  were  in  some 
deitn*e  altenal  hy  the  arrival  of  troops  from  Prance;  but  any 
further  desi^riiH  were  cut  sliort  hy  his  death  in  l)<M*ember,  17H2. 
It  wouhl  he  scaiiely  praclirahle  to  compress  within  any  n^ason- 
ablc  limits,  the  various  and  complicated  details  which  attended 
the  cuniinuanct*  of  the  war  under  Tippuo  Saheb :  the  luanceu- 
vriu^^s  and  liatilcs  between  the  Freiieh  aud  English  by  l;unl,  the 
indeeisive  but  sanu^uiuary  sea-fii;lits  between  Sir  Edward 
Hu;;lies  aud  ilie  ikulli  de  SullVein,  the  disasters  of  the  Eiii^lisU 
troops  oil  ilie  wesU*ru  territory  of  Mysore,  the  squabbles  between 
Ijonl  Macartney  uud  General  Stuart,  the  arrest  of  the  latter  by 
order  ol  the  former,  widi  ihe  ilisseiitioiis  between  his  lordsliip 
aud  Marten  Hastiiu^s, — tor  all  these  and  otlier  particulars,  we 
luuvt  reler  to  our  aiiihoriiirs  ;  to  Mr.  Mill  for  clear  statciut*nt 
aud  vigorous  seuUiucut,  to  Col.  Wilks  for  attractive  deiaik  On 
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Iho  lltli  of  March,  17^1,  after  many  iii)»nlts  andovaalons  on  the 
part  of  Ti|>|><io,  a  treaty  of  p<*ace  \va»  concluded  between  the 
Company  and  the  Sultan. 

Ever  since  the  parliamentary  enactments  of  1773,  which  had 
estahlislu'd  a  Supreme  Court  of  sTiidicature  at  Calcutta,  witli 
authority  immediately  emanatini^:  from  the  Kiiur,  that  Court 
had  been  in  every  possible  way,  and  to  the  great  injury  both  of 
tlie  natives  and  of  the  Company’s  interests,  gradually  extend¬ 
ing  its  authority,  until  at  length  it  came  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  Council  of  government.  We  regret  exceedingly  the 
restrictions  which  prevent  us  from  cpioting  th^  powerful  reasou- 
ing  of  3Ir.  Mill  on  this  subject  :  the  abuses  were  so  glaring 
and  so  injurious  as  to  call  forth  a  new  Act  of  parliament  in  re- 
gnlatioii  and  diminution  of  the  usurped  powers  of  tiie  Supreme 
Court. 

Ill  1781,  occurred  the  transactions  with  Clieyte  Sing,  the 
Rajah  of  Benares.  Tho  Rajah  had  entered  into  engagements 
with  the  Company,  which  he  had  faithfully  kept ;  hut  he  was 
s’ipposed  to  have  accumulated  considerahlo  treasure,  which 
Hastings,  pressed  with  tinincial  tlifTiculties,  had  marked  for 
appropriation.  He  first  lurrassed  the  Rajah  with  vexatious 
applications,  answered  expostulation  with  menace,  and  treated 
remoiHtranoe  as  gtiilt;  then,  visiting  Benares  in  |K*rson,  he 
provoked  Cheyte  8ing  to  reluctant  hostilities ;  hut,  after  all, 
he  faded  of  the  pecuniary  aid  which  he  had  anticipated,  since, 
tbougli  the  unfortunate  Prince  was  entirely  ruine<l,  wlintever 
of  treasure  was  derived  from  the  plunder  of  his  palace,  became 
the  property  of  the  army,  which  refused  to  give  up  its  prize- 
money  at  llic  rccpiisition  of  the  CJovernor- general.  Disap¬ 
pointed  in  this  quarter,  and  under  the  most  urgent  necessity  y>r 
money,  the  fertile  genius  of  Hastings  directed  liiin  to  another 
resource.  The  Nabob  of  Oude  bad  been  absolutely  drained  by 
re)>eated  exactions,  and  bad  himself  nothing  more  to  give  ;  but 
both  the  mother  and  the  widow  of  the  late  Nabob,  (the  latter 
also  the  mother  of  the  present,)  were  reputed  to  lie  immensely 
ricli.  Considerable  jaghires,  or  revenues  arising  from  assigneil 
portions  of  land,  had  been  held  by  them  ever  since  the  death  of 
Siija  ul  Dowla,  who  had  also  bequeathed  them  the  greater  part 
of  whatever  |>ersonal  wealth  he  possessed.  Large  sums  had 
been  previously  extorted  by  the  worthy  Nabob  from  bis  mother 
and  grandmother,  but  more  remiiined,  and  Mr.  Hastings  was 
resolved  to  secure  it.  The  Begums,  as  these  aged  princesses 
were  called,  were  mulcted  to  the  last  rupee  ;  their  confidential 
eunuchs  being  imprisoiieil  and  torture<l.  This  detestable  trans¬ 
action  produced  a  sum  of  upwards  of  ^^OOjOOO.  The  Gover¬ 
nor’s  next  step  was,  to  extort  a  sum  of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees 
Droin  Fyzoolla  Khau,  *  the  chief  who  bad  survived  the  ruio  of 
Vol.  XIII.  X.S.  T 
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*  the  Uoliilla  nation  in  1774.'  After  a  number  of  subordinitt 
intri{;o<^»  be  rerii^no(i  bis  oflicc  in  FebruarVi  1785.  Mr.  Mill, 
in  Kummint;  up  the  financial  results  of  Mr.  llastini^s's  adminis¬ 
tration,  makes  it  appear,  that  be  added  ^  about  twelve  and  a  half 

*  millions  to  the  debt  of  the  Cast  India  Conipany,'  and  that 

*  the  revenue  of  tbe  liuli an  government,  at  the  close  of  the  ad- 

*  ministration  of  Mr.  Hastings,  was  not  equal  to  its  ordinary 

*  expense.*  The proc4*edintifs  on  bis  trial,  which  began  in  17S8, 
and  was  not  concluded  until  1795,  arc  most  ably  analysed  ;  and 
with  tbe  help  of  references  to  preceding  portions  of  tbe  history, 
a  distinct  and  impressive,  though  brief  account  is  given  of  their 
progress.  In  his  comments  upon  ‘  lawyer- craft,*  Mr.  Mill  is 
indignant,  acute,  and  just :  we  wish,  though  hopelessly,  that 
bis  r(‘prt*sentatious  and  reasonings  may  not  be  ineffectual.  We 
shall  take  this  op|)ortunity  of  citing  the  characters  of  51r.  Has¬ 
tings,  respectively  given  by  the  two  Writers  now  before  us. 
Our  readers  will  remark  in  that  of  Colonel  Wilks,  the  ‘  vague- 

*  ness'  of  which  Mr.  Mill  complains  ;  while  in  the  vigorous 
tracing  of  Mr.  M.,they  will  discover  all  that  discrimination, iro* 
jianiality,  und  comprehensiveness,  in  which  the  Colonel's  un¬ 
impressive  and  unsubstantiated  eulogy  is  altogether  deficient. 

*  In  the  ordinary  routine  of  nuhlic  business,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hast¬ 
ing,  elegant,  mild,  and  enlightened,  exhibited  merely  a  clear  aiin- 
pbeity  of  means  adapted  to  their  end  ;  it  was  only  in  the  face  of  over- 
n  helming  danger,  that,  spurning  the  puny  impediments  of  faction, 
he  bur»t  lliiougii  the  trammels  of  vu^ar  resource,  and  sliewed  a 
mostiT  spirit,  fitted  to  grapple  with  every  emergency,  and  equally 
cap.ible  of  saving  or  creating  an  empire.  The  saviour  of  India^  (a 
title  conferred  on  this  great  man,  by  the  general  voice  of  civilized 
Kurope,)  became  the  convenient  sacrifice  to  political  manoeuvre ;  a 
trial  of  seven  years’  duration,  terminated  in  his  lion<»urahle  acquittal, 
at  the  bar  of  his  counlrv,  of  every  accusation  with  which  his  charac¬ 
ter  had  been  blackeneil.  To  the  charge  of  oppression,  an  universal 
people  made  answer  with  their  astonishment,  thuir  blessings,  and 
their  prayers.  To  the  crime  of  receiving  corrupt  prer,ents  and 
clandestine  extortions,  equal  to  the  price  of  a  kingdom,  be  answered 
with  poverty  ;  and  to  tbe  accusation  of  violating  bis  duty  to  the  East 
India  Company  and  bis  country,  was  opposed  the  simple  fuel  of  pre- 
Si'rving  ununp;iircd,  the  territories  committed  to  his  charge,  during 
a  period  which  elsewhere  exhibited  nothing  but  national  humilifl* 
lion.  The  dregs  of  calamny  and  prejudice  remained  unexhausted 
for  eighteen  years,  for  such  was  the  interval,  after  an  honourable  ac¬ 
quittal,  before  the  tardy  verdict  of  truth  and  justice,  brought  his 
wisdom  and  veneralde  age  to  aid  in  the  councils  of  his  (country.’ 
Wilks.  Vol.  n.p.  285. 

*  After  the  unreserveil  exhibition,  which  I  have  accounted  it  my 
fluty  to  make,  of  the  evidence  which  came  before  me  of  the  errors 
and  vices  of  Mr*  Hastings's  administration,  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
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MtJsfaction  of  my  own  mind,  and  to  save  me  from  the  fear  of  having 
given  a  more  unfavourable  conception  than  I  intended  of  his  churuc- 
ter  and  conduct,  to  irmiress  upon  the  reader  the  obligation  of  consi¬ 
dering  two  things*  The  tirst  is,  that  Mr.  Hustings  was  placed  in 
difficulties,  und  acted  upon  bytempUitions,  such  us  few  public  men  have 
been  called  upon  to  overcome  :  And  of  this  the  preceding  history  af¬ 
fords  abundance  of  proof.  The  second  is,  that  of  no  nun,  probably, 
who  ever  had  a  great  share  in  the  government  of  the  world,  was  the 
public  conduct  so  completely  exploreil,  and  laid  open  to  view.  For 
the  mode  of  transacting  the  business  of  tlie  Company,  almost  w’holly 
by  writing;  first,  by  written  consultations  in  the  Council ;  secondly, 
by  written  commands  on  the  part  of  the  Directors,  and  written  state¬ 
ments  of  all  that  was  done  on  the  part  of  their  senranta  iu  India ; 
affiirded  a  body  of  evidence,  such  as  under  no  other  government  ever 
did  or  could  exist :  And  this  evidence  was  brought  forward,  with  u 
completeness  never  before  exemplified,  first  by  the  contentions  of  a 
powerful  party  in  the  Council  in  India  ;  next  by  the  inquiries  of  two 
searching  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons;  in  the  third  place 
by  the  production  of  almost  every  paper  which  could  he  supposed  to 
throw  light  upon  his  conduct,  during  the  discussions  upon  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  relative  to  his  impeachment  in  the  House  or  Commons  ; 
lastly,  by  the  production  of  papers  upon  the  trial :  nil  this  elucidated 
and  commented  upon  by  the  keenest  spirits  of  the  age ;  and  for  a 
long  time  without  any  interposition  of  poner  to  screen  his  olicncea 
from  detection.  It  uill,  probably,  be  found  that  evidence  so  com¬ 
plete  never  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  public  conduct  of  any  great 
public  actor  befon*.  And  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  if  we  had 
tlic  advantage  of  viewing  the  conduct  of  other  men,  who  have  been 
as  much  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  public  afikirs,as  completely  naked, 
ami  stripped  of  all  its  disguises,  us  his,  few  of  them  would  be  found, 
whose  character  would  present  u  higlier  claim  to  indulgence,  in  some 
respects,  I  think,  even  to  applause.  In  point  of  ability,  he  is  beyond 
all  question  the  most  eminent  of  the  chief  rulers  whom  the  Company 
have  ever  employed  ;  nor  is  there  any  one  of  them,  who  woulu  not 
have  succumbed  under  the  difficulties  which,  if  he  di\l  not  ovcrroine, 
he  at  any  rate  sustained.  He  had  no  genius,  any  more  than  Clive, 
for  schemes  of  policy  including  large  views  of  the  past,  and  large 
anticipations  of  the  future ;  hut  he  was  hardly  ever  excelled  in  tlie 
skill  of  applying  temporary  expedients  tt>  temporary  difficulties  ;  in 
putting  the  evil  day  ;  and  in  giving  a  fair  complexion  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  one.  He  hud  not  the  forward  and  imposing  audacity  of  Clive ; 
but  he  had  a  calm  firmness,  which  usually,  hy  its  constancy,  wore 
out  ail  resistance.  He  was  the  fir.4,  or  among  the  first  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Company,  who  attempted  to  acquire  any  language  of  ilie 
natives,  and  who  set  on  foot  those  liberal  inquiries  into  the  nterature 
.and  institutions  of  the  Hindus,  which  have  led  to  the  tatisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  present  day.  He  had  that  great  art  of  a  ruler, 
which  consists  in  attaching  to  the  governor  those  who  arc  govcrne<l  i 
for  most  usauredly  his  uilministration  was  popular,  both  with  hia  coun¬ 
trymen  and  tlic  natives,  in  Bengal.*  Mill.  Vol.  11.  pp.  C83, 
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We  liATr  nowrettcbeti  that  itnportitit  period  in  the  C<Miip«iiyS 
hifitorVt  whidi  not  only  intrcclaced  un  entire  (’hanf^e  in  im  r«m« 
Htitiilion,  hut  exhibited  u  nerit'a  of  proceeflin*^  little  illuHtratife 
of  either  the  taleiil  orthe  inleijrity  of  public  men.  It  \fxs  nf^eed 
by  all  parlies,  that  a  more  etlective  system  for  the  ^o^ernment 
ui*  India,  was  absolutely  necessary;  and  in  178:),  Mr.  Pox 
brout;lil  forward  bis  eclebrated  Dill,  or  rather  Bills,  professins:  to 
embrace  all  the  chaui;es  and  rclorm  required  by  the  occasion. 
t>f  the  Bill  dtsii^ued  to  reictiluto  the  share  of  Indian  ndmiuiatra- 
tiuti  whkh  was  transacted  in  Kn^land,  the  priucif>al  feature  eoa- 
siaied  in  the  abolition  of  the  Courts  of  I’roprietom  an<l  Direc* 
ttwH  us  origans  of  tlie  substitution  of  sevftt 

Com rotsidu tiers,  who  were  to  act  aa  trustees  for  the  (Company, 
and  in  whom  was  to  1)€  vestt*d  the  whole  efticient  clirection  of 
Indian  aHairs.  Subordinate  to  these  were  to  be  appointed  nine 
asaistant  l>inHTtors,  selected  from  the  body  of  Proprietors,  to 
whom  was  assii^ned  the  at!kir  of  tnana^ini^  the  Com])any*s  eom- 
nierce.  In  the  liret  instance,  the  Seven  Commissioners  were  to  be 
cboseii  by  the  Lei'islature,  but  oil  >acanciea  were  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Fbe  inferior  body,  in  the  outset,  was  to  be  also 

named  in  the  Act,  but  the  tillini^  up  of  vacancies,  was  conceded 
to  ilie  Proprietors.  A  number  of  subordinate  refulaiions  were 
made,  one  of  which  aliected  to  provide  for  the  ])ublicity  of  the 
political  and  commercial  concerns  of  the  Company.  The  other 
Bill,  which  referreil  to  the  administration  of  attiiirs  in  Hindoa* 
tan,  left  tite  inacdiinerv  of  i^overnincnt  nearly  as  heftire  ;  bnt  an 
attetnpt  was  made  to  remedy  the  principal  irre^larities  which 
had  tended  to  injure  its  operations.  The  alarm  which  was  ex* 
citeii  throuichoiit  the  nation,  by  the  introduction  of  this  mea* 
sure,  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers.  Tlie 
Bill  pass«sl  the  Commons,  hut  the  Kini^  took  the  very  extraor* 
dinary  step  of  making  a  direct  and  menacing  appeal  to  many  of 
tlie  members  of  the  Upper  House,  in  consequence  of  which,  a 
mi^ioriiy  of  the  peers  deleatetl  the  plan.  It  is  shrewdly  tin^ 
by  Mr.  MilU  tliat,  since  the  essence  of  Mr.  Fox^s  Bill  eonsialed 
in  noiiiinir  more  than  the  transfer  of  the  choice  of  i>treotorf9 
Irofn  tlw  Prrqnietors  of  (Company’s  stock,  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  the  conduct  of  the  Kinjj  and  of  the  iniyor  part  of  the  Aria- 
torr^ry,  ainounteil  to  the  exprt'ssion  of  ‘  a  heartfelt  coovirtiofi, 
*  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  now  cuuslituie<i,  is  unworthy 
‘  ot  trust.*  He  should,  however,  have  made  his  arirumeiit 
more  coinpndienstve  ;  because  it  will,  no  doubt,  l>e  ur|^l  ai^tosl 
liiui,  that  tile  clioicoof  Dir«s:lurs  was  not  to  bavo  beau  tlie 
aei  ol  Uie  Comiiiooa,  but  the  cuucurreiit  euacUneui  oi  the  Uiroa 
HaUies.  He  adds  : 


^  Tlic  bills  of  Mr.  Fox,  many  aud  celebrated  as  were  llie  mea  irho 
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united  their  wiMlom*  in  their  formationi  manifeet  but  a  feeble  eC>rt  in 
iegidation  ;  and  afford  a  ^.lemorahle  lewon,  by  demonatratinf(  that 
the  authora  of  ihem.  however  they  niij^ht  be  }(if^ed  with  the  art  of 
apeakin^,  were  hut  little  remarkable  for  the  powers  of  thought.  The 
matter  of  fact  is»  that  for  the  right  exercise  of  the  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  India,  not  one  new  security  was  provided ;  and  it  would  not 
be  very  easy  to  prove  that  any  strength  w;w  added  to  the  old.* 

The  effect  of  this  attempt  waa,  to  exclude  from  oflRce,  Mr. 
Kox  and  hia  udherentH.  Mr.  Pitt,  who «ucc«*ed4Ml  tlKuo,  in  I7>^4, 
brought  forward  and  carried  hia  own  more  artful,  hut  not  better 
eonHtructed  scheme.  Ho  had  the  prudence  to  leave  in  ap|>ear* 
anre  as  before,  the  Courts  of  l>irecfors  and  Proprietors,  but 
he  saddled  them  with  a  Roar4t,  nominally,  of  Conirni^  but  riMilW, 
of  direction  ami  government.  In  addition  to  this  organ  of  ad- 
ministration,  the  Rdl  provi<led,  that  the  Directors  ahouUi  elect 
a  committee  of  secrecy,  consisting  of  three  of  their  own  body, 
with  whom  the  Board  of  Control  might,  in  atfiirs  of  exigency, 
communicate  without  reference  to  the  Direction  at  large.  Tim 
Act  also  materially  abridged  the  privileges  of  the  Court  of  Pro¬ 
prietors,  by  taking  from  it  the  power  of  iuterh'riog  with  any 
act  of  the  Directors  which  should  have  been  samuioned  by  the 
Board  of  Control.  Provision  was  made  for  ascertaining  the 
fortunes  realised  in  India  by  ptihlic  officers  ;  and  a  new  court  of 
justice  was  established  for  the  trial,  in  Kngland,  of  nUeiicoa 
comanitted  in  ln<lia  by  the  s<Tvants  of  the  ('ompuny.  All  theno 
provisions  are  severely  sil’te<l  by  Mr.  Mill,  and,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  the  ftHirth,  shewn  to  he  inetlicient  for  t!w  purjMiso  of 
good  government,  being  a«la|>teil  only  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  hlinister,  by  giving  him  t\\e.  privilege  of  cmistanC  ami  elfi'C- 
tual  interference,  and  by  lodging  the  means  of  opposition  and 
foil nternct ion  in  fewer  and  feebler  han<is.  The  foMowiiig  is  bia 
comment  on  that  part  of  the  Aet  whicti  relates  to  tlie  estabiisb- 
ment  of  a  new  tribunal  of  justice. 

*  The  subservience  of  the  judges  of  the  common  law  courts  to  the 
minister,  or  to  the  master  of  tiie  minister,  is  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  parts  of  the  British  constitution ;  the  trial  by  jury. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  wrong  bias  to  wtiich  the  judges  of  Englnna  are 
liable,  and  all  biases  are  trifling  compared  with  the  bias  towards  the 
Court,  the  institution  of  a  jury  would  not  only  be  useless,  but  hurtAil. 
And  if  this  be  the  doctrine  of  tlie  constitution,  there  is  assuredly  none 
of  its  doctrines  which  sn  experience  more  full  and  complete,  an 
experience  more  nearly  unvarying,  can  lie  adduced  to  confirm.* 

The  very  first  important  act  of  the  new  Board  under  tlie 
presidency  of  Henry  Dundas,  was  a  glaring  s|M*cimen  of  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  likely  to  be  maile  subservient.  Trana- 
aciioDs  of  a  must  palpably  nefanuus  kind,  into  the  particulars  of 
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\%liicli  it  is  unneiTssary  for  us  to  fntrr,  had  takon  plac<*  in  India, 
in  cona«*<]urnr<‘  of  >\hu‘li,  iho  Nuhob  of  Arcot  had  controcU'd  an 
iininoriso  ninn  ivaI  lU  l)l  to  oorlnin  individuals.  In  opposition  to 
thr  M'uso  of  r*ir  nation,  thi*  o\prossc<l  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Dfrrrtors,  and  thi*  plain  jnvtico  of  iho  ease,  Mr.  Dimdas  or- 
ihnod,  ami  per'ii'^tod  in  hi^  injmiclions,  in  doli.uico  of  expostu¬ 
lation,  that  llu'M^  sc.mrt.Mons  debts  should  ho  sunc(iouo<l  by  (ho 
Coinpanv.  ami  di'^clrar^rd  by  tbo  Xabdb,  uitiiout  any  ox.iini- 
natioii.  tiurk*‘,  in  a  .iu-»'ly  coloiiratcd  spooclf,  traced  all  this  to 
‘  that  black  ami  baneful  sourer  of  all  our  inistjovrrnnK'ut,  and 
‘  almost  ail  our  misery,  Parliumeiitar^  l*aul  Bon- 

firhl,  <inr  of  the  jirincipal  creditors  of  tin*  Nabob,  ‘  made  no 
*  fe\v«T  than  vitjhl  members’  in  one  i^arliamcnt !  1 

Warren  llusiini^s  ^>as  succeeded  by  the  senior  member  of 
council,  Mr.  Maepherson.  'I'he  history  of  this  gentleman  is 
sini^ular,  and  retpiires  an  cxplunution  which  wo  have  not  the 
means  of  obtalninu:.  He  bad  bc(*u  dismissed  by  the  Council*  (d 
Madras,  as  a  man  eu^aj^ed  in  iutrif^ucs  ‘  detrimeutar  to  the 
('ompany's  interests,  but  the  Directors  thought  proper  to 
restore  him  to  the  service,  and  he  ultimately  hecainc  (jovernor- 
(jeneial.  His  administratioti,  however,  was  brief,  for,  in  178d, 
Lord  Cornwallis  roarhed  liiiiia  with  full  powers  and  ample 
instructions,  'riie  i;r<*ttl  object  to  which  the  new  Governor- 
i;eueral  seems  to  hovi*  bad  bis  views  <linH:ted  from  tlic  very 
comincnccmcMii  of  bis  rule,  was,  war  with  Tippoo,  whose  talents, 
as  well  as  actual  power,  seem,  to  the  very  last,  to  have  been 
overrated  by  the  imaginations  of  Eni^lisbmen.  ’I'o  meet  ibis 
supposed  inlieritor  of  the  subtlety  and  eiierj^y  of  Hyder  Ali, 
imicli  preparation  was  necessary;  and  the  net^otiutions  with  the 
Nir.atn,  and  tin*  diii'creiit  arranijemeiits  made  hy  his  iiordship, 
all  had  relerrnce  to  the  anticipated  stru^iTle.  The  crisis  was 
delayiMl  till  the  hei^^iuuiua;  of  I71K),  when  the  attack  made  hy 
'Tippoo  on  ibe  Hajali  of  'Travancore,  our  ally,  appeariHi  to 
present  the  expeclcil  opportunity,  and  Lord  ('oniwaliis  deter- 
mim*d  to  sti/.e  it.  The  first  ojierations  against  Mysore,  were 
h.dVicd  by  tin*  activity  of  tlie  Sultan,  who  attacked  diirerciit 
divisions  in  detail,  broke  tbroii:;b  their  chain  of  comiiiimication, 
ami  compelled  them  to  abandon  tin*  plan  of  the  campaign.  In 
I71U,  Col ii\>udis  in  poison,  putting  liimself  at  the  bead  of  tlie 
army,  entered  Mysore  by  a  dilTerciit  route,  uiui  reached  Rangu- 
lore,  with  little  opposition,  on  the  5th  of  March,  thi  the  7th, 
the  IVttah,  or  tviwn,  was  stormed,  and  a  strong  exertion  made 
for  its  recovery  liy  the  Sultan,  ropnlse«l ;  and  on  the  night  of 
the  ‘JLt,  the  citadi‘1  was  carried  hy  assault.  After  some  time 
•^pent  in  nev*es- »ry  preparation,  the  army  move<l,  and  near 
lArikera,  (dituin  d  an  iiideoisivc  victory  over  the  army  of  Tippoo, 
to  whom  Col.  \Vilks  awards  the  praise  of  ‘  seeing  his  grotiod, 
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and  executing  bia  inoTements,  with  a  de^ne  of*  |>romptitude 
*  and  judi^ement,  which  would  have  bt^o  creilitable  to  any  officer.* 
The  intended  siege  of  Seriiigapatain  was,  however,  preventeil 
by  the  utter  failure  of  the  equipments,  and  the  defective  com- 
inissariat  of  the  b^nglish  army  ;  so  that,  after  rendering  his  bat¬ 
tering  train  useless,  the  Englisli  general  retreatcnl  on  Bangalore. 
Every  effort  was  made  lo  restore  the  effipctivenens  of  the  army, 
and  to  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  disaster  :  the  Bringar- 
ries*  were  employed  in  the  trans(>ort  of  provisions  *,  large  con¬ 
voys  of  stores  and  treasure  entered  tlie  camp  in  spltMidid  proces¬ 
sion  ;  hill-forts,  literally  impregnable,  were  stormed  almost  w  ith¬ 
out  loss,  and  the  road  to  Seringapatain  lai<l  coinpl 'tely  open«. 
On  the  first  of  February',  Cornwallis,  at  the  head  of  probably 
the  best  appointed  army  that  bad  ever  inuiueuvred  on  Indian 
soil,  advanced  on  bis  final  purpose;  and  in  five  days*  march, 
reached  his  ground  before  the  capital  of  Mysore.  That  fortress 
is  situated  in  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Cavery, 
^  which,  after  separating  to  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  again 
‘  unite,  about  four  miles  below  the  place  of  their  separation.* 
Under  the  walls  of  his  capital,  Tippoo  had  established  his  anny 
in  a  camp  fortified  by  strong  redoubts,  and  rendert^d  tlilficult 
access  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  A  Urge  army  ainl  a  nu¬ 
merous  artillery,  defended  this  strong  position,  and  the  Sultan 
calculated  on  keeping  his  enemies  nt  hay  until  the  want  of 
supplies  and  the  rainy  season,  should  com|>el  them  to  retreat. 
Cornwallis,  however,  felt  no  disposition  to  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet,  and  on  the  night  of  the  sixth,  he  stormed  the 
Sultan’s  lines.  The  service  was  skilfully  planned,  and  gallantly 
executed:  the  Sultan’s  troops  were  driven  into  the  city  with  n 
loss,  in  kille<l,  wounded,  anu  missing,  of  twenty-three  thousand 
men,  of  whom  more  than  three  fourths  had  seized  the  op|M)r- 
tunity  to  desert.  Pre|>arations  for  the  immediate  siege  of 
Seringapatain,  induced  Tipnoo  to  make  overtures  to  the  be¬ 
siegers  ;  and  on  the  23d  of  February, preliminaries  were  signed, 
stipulating  the  cession  of  half  his  territories,  and  the  payment  of 
a  Urge  sum  of  money. 

We  regret  that  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended, 
precludes  our  giving  a  detailed  abstract  of  the  masterly  chap¬ 
ters  in  wliich  Mr.  l\lill  invesligateii  the  financial  and  judicial  re¬ 
forms  introduced  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  His  Lirdship,  aided  by  Uic 
knowledge  and  talents  of  Mr.  Shore,  the  present  Lord  Teigii- 
mouth,  fixed  on  the  Zemindar  as  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  on 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  and  unalterable  land-tax.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  his  original  instructions  from  England  ;  and  the 

^  Described  in  our  Review  of  the  Hombay  TransactioDS,  £.  R« 
Vol.  xi.  p. 
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term  of  ten  t-eare  was  fiainrd  Bit  an  adequate  f  eriod  for  the  fair 
trial  af  the  aobeme.  Lord  l%>rn Wallin,  however,  in  opposition 
to  the  aoiiud  advice  and  forcible  reantminf^  of  Mr.  Shore,  and 
iiotwitliitandiii^  the  dehciency  of  hiv  iofurmation,  rastdj  and 
|»racipitutely  insinted  on  the  nc(M*HMty  of  luaktni^  the  arrantje- 
moiit  perpetual ;  and  with  at  IcaM  equal  rashness  oiid  precipi- 
taiK’y,  the  Directors  and  the  Ministry  in  Kn^hind  resolved  to 
act  upon  bis  reeommendatinii.  't  he  object  was,  to  cstuhlish  a 
lanihMl  aristocracy  in  the  perhOim  of  the  Zemindars ;  a  project 
wlm-h  Mr.  Mill  udirms  to  have  ‘  csimplelely  failed/  aiKl  it  is 
obvious,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  could  not 
but  fail.  The  alterations  iiitrodiirtHl  into  the  jndicml  syst<sn, 
were,  if  possible,  still  less  ainvcssful.  Instead ‘uf  eidi^htenm^ 
the  minds  of  the  luitivcs  hy  the  proni\il^;atU)ii  of  a  co<le,  ^vin!* 
ilicni  NiiDple  ami  distinct  tictiiiitions  of  th<*ir  rii^hts;  instead  of 
f iviiiir  them  courts  of  justice  unshacklfsl  hy  technical  rules  and 
iJic  ifiiqiiitous  mystei  i<  s  of  *  hnyycr-crafl  ;*  instead  of  arraii5;fn» 
a  s)’stcm  distinguished  hy  ‘  clearness,  cs»rtainty,  promptitude, 

‘  cheapness,’  and  hy  a  well-s^nidnatcd  scale  of  punishments  ;  the 
I’iUnqH'aii  le!;;islators  for  India,  *;iive  their  subjects  u  hcteni^e- 
ncoiia  compound  of  Kni^lish  and  Mnhomuredtin  law,  so  inge¬ 
niously  contrived  as  to  comhine  the  Icadio"  delW'ts  of  both. 
The  opinions  of  the  nn»st  eiilt^ht(«m’d  uiid  hoimurahle  of'  those 
who  have  been  (Mit rusted  with  the  dis|M*nsatiun  nf  justice  in  otir 
Kastern  po'^scs.^icuis,  and  oi'  ^ir  Henry  Strachey  in  particuUr, 
run  fttronttly  in  couiuer*rnrrcnt  to  this  inischievoits  system. 
Civil  suits  are  tedious,  doulMt'nl,  and  expensive;  and  the  penal 
cofU'  is  Cl  I'or.cotis  both  in  delicituu’V  ami  in  excess.  'I  he  (y)nse- 
queiici's  are,  the  prevalence  of  lili^ionsiiess  from  the  facilities  af¬ 
forded  to  knavery,  nml  the  j)revnlence  of  crinte  from  theviciotis- 
ncss  of  the  Uw  iiml  iho  d^feetiveness  of  the  jmlice.  The 
remedies  are  clear  :  fust,  as  before  su^i;esled,  the  4*011  cession  of 
an  iiitoHii;il>!e  ami  (*quitahle  co<le,  ntih  u  )n*om))t  and  cHectiial 
proctice  of  law;  socondiN,  coloni/ntion.  'I'he  etltTts  of  that 
•  illiberal,  cowardly,  nml  short-sighted  poliey*  whicb  has  with¬ 
held  from  ruit'li^hmen  tlte  privilei^e  of  settling  in  India  us  land- 
owiK'TH  ttnd  iminnlacturers,  has  also  withheld  from  the  natives 
the  inestimable  U'lictits  of  their  instruction  and  th(*ir  influence, 
ruder  a  ditrt*rrul  system,  they  wmdd  have  been  at  this  very 
time,  what  the  Zemindars  can  iievtsr  In*,  the  country  fi:entlciiien 
ami  mairlsirmtea  of  Himlostnn.  'Mie  setvunts  of  the  Company 
are  loo  iiiudi  eii^ossesl  hy  their  various  otfR'i.il  ilutios,  to  acquire 
much  kiHmk'dv^e  of  tho  native  liahits  and  Hiaraetcr :  if,  there- 
toro,  coloniiaiiun  U*  t4>o  l>ohi  a  measuie  for  lerble  minds,  jwiYutc 
traders  and  ofliceis  of  m*|k>\s,  minKliii*'  with  the  iidialntftnts, 
and  Hlud)U)^  Uieir  tiMiineni  aiid  hin|t:vMiftA  woukl  b«  the  httrst 
|KTM)ns  fvr  magistracy  und  supcriiiteiulence. 
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all  his  i*ofnrins  anil  nil  his  noqnisitmna  of  territory,  the  fniiiKitl 
•n’airs  of  the  (?om]»any  hi  n  somewhat  worse  slate  than  they 
were  left  in  by  Hastiii!^.  In  the  same  year,  the  charter  of  the 
Company  was  renrwcil.  Cn  this  occasion,  anfi  while  condemn - 
im;  tile  transfer  of  power  and  |Hitrona^c  from  the  Directors  to 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  Mr.  Mill  introduces  the  following 
important  and  imprcKsive  remarks,  which  we  cannot  forbear 
from  citinp^. 

‘  To  couununicaie  the  whdle  of  the  impression  made  upon  a  mind 
which  has  taken  a  sun'cy  of  the  govcrnmeiit  of  India,  oy  the  East 
India  Company,  more  completely  through  the  whole  field  ol  tti  action, 
than  was  ever  taken  by  any  body  befort*,  and  which  has  not  spared  to 
bring  forward  into  the  same  light  the  unfavourable  and  the  favourable 
points,  it  is  necessary  for  roc  to  state ;  and  this  1  conceive  to  be  the 
most  convenient  occasion  for  stating,  That,  in  regard  to  inten^ios,  1 
know  no  government,  cither  in  past  or  present  times,  tlmt  can  be 
placed  upon  a  level  with  that  of  the  Last  India  Company ;  Tbatl  can 
hardly  point  out  an  occasion  on  which  the  schemes  lliey  have  adopted, 
and  even  the  particular  measures  they  pursued,  were  not  by  tliem* 
selves  considered  as  conducive  to  the  w’elfarc  of  the  |>€ople  whom 
tlicy  governed  ;  That  I  know  no  government  which  has  on  all  occa-. 
sions  shown  so  much  of  a  disposition  to  inukc  sacrifices  of  its  own  in* 
terests  to  tho  interests  of  the  people  whom  it  governed,  and  which 
has,  in  fact,  made  so  many  and  such  important  sacrifices;  Hiat,  if  the 
Last  India  i'oropany  have  been  so  little  siK'ceasful  in  amclioratiaff  Hie 
practical  operation  of  their  government,  it  has  been  owing  chieay  ts 
tlic  disadvantage  of  their  situation,  distant  a  voyage  of  several  inencha 
from  the  scene  of  action,  nud  to  that  iuiperlect  know  ledge  which  waa 
common  to  them  with  almost  all  their  countrymen  ;  Hut  that  tliey 
have  never  erred  so  much,  as  when,  distrusting  their  own  knowk^dge, 
they  Iiave  Ibllowed  the  directions  of  men  whom  they  unlioppiiy 
thought  wiser  than  themselves,  Statesmen,  and  Lawyers  ;  And  tliat, 
lastly,  in  the  higidy  important  point  of  the  hcrvaiits,  or  Kubordiiiute 
agents  of  government,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  he  roinpurod 
with  the  Last  India  Company,  whose  servants,  as  a  liody,  have  for  a 
long  time  exhibited  a  portion  of  talent  which  puts  to  shame  the  ill- 
chosen  instruments  of  other  goverments ;  mid,  exceiit  m  some  re¬ 
markable  instances,  as  ibat  of  the  loan  transaction  with  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  have  exhibited  a  degree  ot'  virtue,  which,  under  the  temptation# 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  is  worthy  of  the  higliest  praiie.* 
^'ol.  HI.  pp.  S73,  374. 

Tim  snccecHliiig  periods  of  ilia  Coinpany*H  liiwtory,  eoma  more 
withhi  the  genirral  rrcollertion.  The  administration  Of  Sir  Johtt 
Slioiv;  was  paeitic ;  Hi  the  inataiice  «4  tho  war  between  the 
Xixnin  and  the  MahrattaH,  pacific  to  a  Hoinewliat  qtirwiiotiable 
exoe«i!i.  Hix  intrtvled  policy  towards  tho  family  ot  Kynoollmh 
Khan,  if  correctly  atateil,  was  in  aH  views  iiijuriom.  Meititer 
docs  he  appear  to  advantage  in  the  f^cvere  exaiuiiratlon  of 
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bis  manai^empni  of  the  (ie|>osition  of  Vizir  Ali  of  Oude ;  thoi^i 
Mr.  Mill  strongly  expresses  his  conviction  of  the  Governor* 
p^eneral’s  *  sincerity  and  his  desire  to  do  justice.’  In  1798, 
commeiiceil  the  career  of  war,  victory,  and  territorial  M'qiiisilion, 
which  distini'uished  the  administration  of  l^ord  Morniny^tun, 
after  wards  Marquis  Wellesley.  The  determination  Htill  fur¬ 
ther  to  diminish,  or  to  destroy,  the  crippled  power  of  Tippoo 
Sultan,  was  so  SK>on  taken  up  and  acted  upon,  as  to  awaken  the 
suspicion  that  it  was  less  the  result  of  fresh  occurrences  than  of 
previous  urran^einent.  The  first  step  towards  active  hostilities, 
was,  the  disarmin^^  of  a  larQ;e  body  of  natives,  disciplined  and 
commanded  by  Freiudi  olVicers  in  the  service  of  the  Nizam. 
The  next  measure  was,  to  move  tiireclly  ujum  Seriiigapatam,  a 
force  of  strength  siitricieiit  to  render  o\)position  hofieless. 
Tip|HK),  ill  the  mean  time,  after  striking  a  blow  at  the  Bombay 
division  of  the  British  forces,  which  compelled  it  to  concentrate 
and  to  recede  for  a  season,  returned  to  meet  the  ^rund  army 
under  (leneral  Harris,  fnmi  whom  he  sustained  a  severe  repulse 
in  an  action  near  ^lalvilly.  His  siibsecpient  plans  for  harrassint; 
his  opponents  havinc^  failed,  the  Sultan  called  toi^ether  his 
oflficers  ;  ‘  We  have  arrived,*  said  he,  *  at  onr  last  sta*^e  :  what 
*  is  your  determination  V  *  Fo  die  with  you,’  was  the  unanimous 
reply  ;  and  it  was  resoivcil  to  give  battle  with  desperate  deter¬ 
mination  on  victory  or  death. 

*  Every  person  present,’  says  Col.  Wilks,  *  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  solemn  air  aiut  visible  distress  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  one  of  the 
chiett,  with  a  heart  too  full  for  ordinary  self-command,  on  taking 
leave,  prostrated  himself  at  the  Sultaun's  feet  and  embraced  them, 
the  ceremony  uMial  among  Hindoos  and  Mahomnieduns,  on  taking 
leave  for  a  long  ahnencc.  The  Sultaun  dissolved  into  tears,  the  whole 
a.s»embly  c.iiigbt  the  infection,  all  follow'cd  the  example  and  reite- 
ratetl  the  voice  of  the  first  chief,  and  the  ceremonial  and  declarations 
of  the  day  indicated  a  reciprocal  adieu  for  the  last  time  in  this 
world.* 

The  plan,  however,  was  frustrated  hy  the  unexpected  move¬ 
ments  of  t  lenoral  Harris,  who  t  lok  up  his  ground  without  oppo¬ 
sition.  'i'he  baltciics  were  opened,  a  breach  eirt*cted,  and  on 
the  4th  of  May,  17thl,  Seringapauin  was  carried  hy  assault. 
Tippoo,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his  previous 
conduct,  died  like  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  defence  of  his  last  pos¬ 
session.  Though  often  wavering  and  erroiu^oiis  in  his  judge, 
ment,  he  was,  at  least,  not  deficient  in  courage ;  hut  liis  spirit 
s«*cins  to  have  Ihs'Ii  broken  down  hy  the  calamities  of  his  later 
days.  Little  as  we  are  diH|H)sed  to  sympathize  with  such  a  maii» 
it  is  im|>«issihle  not  to  be  dt'cply  atrected  with  the  last  scenes  of 
lus  life,  as  delinealtHl  in  the  interesting  pages  of  Col.  Wilks. 
It  ia,  however,  a  fault  in  tiie  Colonel,  that  he  betrays  on  all  oc- 
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casions,  a  disposition  to  exhibit  the  Sultan  in  the  Horst  lii^ht ; 
aud  we  liave  no  doubt  timt  Mr.  Mill  has  taken  a  much  iVirer* 
view  of  his  character,  when  he  describes  him  as  mentally  ac*tive,* 
acute,  and  iii^'cnious,  aud,  for  an  Llasteru  prince,  full  of  know*' 
ledi^c.  Admit lin^^  the  Sultan's  deficiency  in  judgement,  and  his 
erroneous  perception  of  the  value  ot  objt‘cts,  whether  considered 
as  means  or  as  ends,  and  allowing  that  the  original  and  (nluca* 
tiopul  detects  of  his  mind,  had  increasoil  with  his  years  and  his 
misfortunes,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  indefatigable  in  business, 
that  his  country  was  Uourishing  and  well  •cultivated,  and  that  his 
domestic  rule  was  beneticial.  11  is  imputed  harshness  and 
cruelty  to  his  servants,  is.  in  part  at  least,  disproved  by  the  cx* 
einplary  fidelity  with  wliiili  they  adln*red  to  his  desperate  tor« 
tunes,  (ieneral  Bnird  and  the  oHicers  who  led  the  assault,  not* 
witnstaiiding  some  provoeations  to  a  rigorous  severity,  treated  the 
family  of  Tippoo  with  the  utmost  temlerness.  W’e  are  here 
again  tempted  from  our  resolution  not  to  multiply  our  extracts, 
by  the  foil(»\>ing  admirable  and  well  expressed  sentiments 

*  The  Tidnd  dwells  with  peculiar  delight  upon  these  instanccii  in 
which  the  sweet  sympathies  which  one  human  being  has  with  another, 
and  wliicii  are  ot  iniinitc  importance  in  private  life,  prevail  over  the 
destructive  passions,  alternately  the  cause,  and  conso<|uence,  of  war. 
'I'hu  pleasure,  at  the  same  time,  which  we  feel  in  conceiving  the  emo* 
tions  produced  in  such  a  scene,  lead  the  bulk  of  numkiiul  to  over¬ 
value  greatly  the  virtues  w  liicli  they  imply.  When  you  have  glutted 
upon  your  victim  the  passions  of  ambition  and  revenge ;  when  you 
have  reduced  him  from  greatness  and  pow'cr,  to  the  weakness  and 
dopcndance  wdiich  mark  t!ie  insect  on  which  you  tread  ;  a  few  tears, 
and  the  restraint  of  the  foot  from  the  final  stamp,  are  not  a  very 
Arduous  virtue.  The  grand  iiiisfortune  is  to  be  made  nii  insect. 
Wlien  that  is  done,  it  is  a  slight  if  any  addition  to  your  misfortunes 
to  be  crushed  at  once.  The  virtue  to  which  exulted  praise  wmiild  be 
due,  and  to  which  human  nature  is  gradually  ascending,  would  be  to 
restrain  in  time  the  selfidi  desires  wliich  hurry  us  on  to  the  havoc  we 
are  vain  of  contemplating  with  a  sort  of  pity  after  wc  have  made  iu 
Lei  not  the  mercy,  however,  be  slighted,  wdiich  is  shewn  even  to  the 
viclhu  ue  have  made.  It  is  so  much  gained  for  human  nature.  It  is 
a  gain  which,  however  late,  the  progress  and  diHusion  of  philosophy 
at  last  have  produced ;  they  will  in  time  produce  other  and  greater 
results.*  Vol.  HI.  pp.  441,  4-1‘J. 

Piiilosophy! — why  not  religion?  Mr.  Mill  conductM  liimMclf 
with  perfect  fairness  mid  propriety  :  he  never  HbHjjw  (o  speak 
disres»})Cctfull)  of  Cliristianity,  stid  wc  have  no  right  (u  infer  that 
he  feels  any  hostility  towards  it,  litit  this  is  not  exactly  the  first 
instance  in  which  be  has  laid  hiuiself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  a 
prcfcreiicM!  for  that  slippery  and  oaiicscent  thing  callcni  *  philo- 
‘  sophy.'  Be  it  so  ;  his  opinions  arc  his  own,  sod  further  in* 
Iriision  would  be  inconsistent  with  delicacy  sod  rigiii  fcoliog ; 
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Im  will  pardon  us  Usf  aa^ng  Himl  the  ialii  cum  tu  it  nmt 
tirongly  impreaaed  on  our  wihbet  and  on  our  hopes. 

Under  the  actire  f^overnment  of  Marifoia  Wellesley,  the 
bosmess  of  ai^f^ndizement  and  deposition  proceeded  with  great 
ntacnty  and  sueceaa.  The  Nabobs  of  8tirat  and  Areot,  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  the  Nabob  of  Funruokabad,  were  oom* 
polled  to  resign  the  civil  and  military  government  of  tlieir  do- 
mintoiis  into  the  hands  of  the  Company.  Tlic  Vizir  of  Oude 
was  sitorn  of  more  than  half  his  territories.  And  all  these  glaring 
applications  of  the  law  of  the  strongest,  were  gravely  defended 
by  the  Governor- gecienil,  on  the  principles  of  |>oliey  and  equity, 
in  state-papers  of  formidable  length.  His  next  measures  en* 
tangled  him  in  all  the  intricacies  of  Mahratta  politics,  and  in* 
Yolved  hU  musters  in  all  tlie  ex|>erises  of  a  war  on  an  extensive 
scale.  With  a  view  to  acquire  an  ascendancy  in  tlie  ootinctls  of 
the  PHhsa,  and  ultimately  the  control  of  the  Mahratta  States, 
Lord  Wellesley,  after  much  negotiation  and  intrigue,  succeeded 
in  concluding  the  treaty  of  Ravsein  with  the  nominal  head  of 
the  Mahratta  |>ower.  Hy  this  treaty,  the  Peshwa  placed 
himeU  umler  the  proteettou  of  the  British  troops,  and  was 
fcy  thent  re>established  in  his  copital,  after  he  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  quit  it  by  the  hostility  of  ^^india,  a  powerful  Mab* 
ratta  chief.  These  transactions  led  to  aii  alliance  between 
Scindia  and  tho  Rajah  of  Bcrar,  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  English,  anti  dually  to  open  war.  The  first  warlike  mea* 
auret  of  the  Governor-general  were  directed  against  a  large 
force  in  the  aervico  of  Scindia,  disciplined  and  commanded  by 
French  officers.  The  dispersion  of  this  army  was  effected  by 
Ijard  Lake  in  the  battles  ol'  Allyghur  and  Delhi ;  and  the  action 
ot  lii8wart*c  completed  the  dissolution  of  Scindia's  power  in  the 
North  of  llindostan.  In  the  South,  Ghfueral  Wellci4ey,  the  pre¬ 
sent  Duke  of  W  rlhngton,  had  been  equally  tucoessful.  The 
hard-fought  Imttle  of  Assaye,  ai>d  tlie  vktory  of  Argauro,  broke 
the  united  strength  of  the  Bigali  and  Scindia,  and  enabled  the 
Marquis  to  dictate  his  own  tiTms.  War  with  Holkar,  another 
Malu'alla  chief,  followed  hard  on  this,  lie  struggled  despe¬ 
rately,  and  In  some  res|HM:ts  skilfully,  against  the  overwhelming 
force  of  Ills  aniagonistb  ;  but  was  ultimately  reduced  to  helplcai 
extremity.  The  Gqvernor-general  had  made  his  own  arrange- 
wients  :  he  exacted  large  cessions  of  territory  from  the  conouered 
princes,  and  by  a  system  of  defensive  alliances  with  the  Rajahs 
OB  the  Jumna,  coveretl  the  frontiers  of  the  Company *s*  Gangnlio 
dominions.  Tlie  Directors,  however,  and  tiie  Miiiiutry,  had 
taken  the  alann.  Tlie  Governor-general  had  overlooked  in  the 
ina|piificence  of  his  views,  tlie  equally  magnificent  expense  at 
which  akme  they  could  be  realised.  The  acctimulation  of  debt 
beeasM  oppreusiTe,  whHe  the  aequbKion  of  territory  was  regard* 
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•d  ••  ft  Tcrj  dubious  beoe6t.  Lord  CorawsUis  sccepted  thft 
appaintBietit  of  Ooternor-gmend  for  the  arcoad  tinift  ;  and 
though  *  bending  under  years  and  inhrmUitt/  departed  for  la* 
dia  in  the  ho|>e  of  retnetlyiug  much  of  what  he  cooaidered  as  ia* 
jftrious  policy.  In  IS05,  he  reached  Calcutta,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  what  appears  to  us  a  moet  impolitic  series  of  traos* 
actions. 

We  certainly  regard  the  policy  of  Marquis  Wellesley  as  la 
•very  point  of  view  indefeasible,  as  little  less  than  ruinous  to  the 
Cocapany's  concerns.  But  the  steps  having  been  once  taken,  the 
territorial  arrangements  actually  made,  and  the  alliances  formed, 
it  was  of  most  mischievous  consequence  to  retract  and  to  re* 
jeH,  as  Cornwallis  thought  it  wise  to  do,  without  stipulation  or 
security.  To  Scindia,  bis  Lordship  resigned  every  point  in  dis* 
pute  ;  to  Holkar,  he  restoreil  the  whole  of  his  dominions  ^  and, 
certainly  in  violation  of  pledged  faith,  be  resolved  to  give  up  the 
coniiexioD  with  the  minor  princes  on  tlie  Jumna,  thus  abandon* 
ing  them  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Mahrattas.  Before,  however, 
these  arraugements  could  be  completed,  the  health  of  Lord  Com* 
Wallis  gave  way,  and  on  the  5th  of  October,  1805,  be  expired. 
Sir  G^ge  Barlow,  the  senior  member  of  council,  succeed 
him,  and  completed  hit  plans. 

We  hnve  tboui^t  that  this  rapid  analysis  of  the  mats  of  in* 
formation  containetl  in  the  works  before  us,  would  be  upon  the 
whole  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  conveying  to  our  iwadcsm, 
a  juat  idea  of  their  value  and  interest ;  but  our  adherence  to  thin 
plan  has  com|>elled  us  to  abstain  from  deviating  into  general  dia* 
cttssions,  and  we  have  noiv  no  space  left  for  further  remark. 
Highly  as  wc  rate  the  excellent  production  of  Colonel  Wilk% 
it  is,  however,  due  to  Mr.  Mill,  to  express  our  sense  of  tbe 
peculiar  obligations  under  which  he  has  laid  the  public  by  hla 
more  comprehensive  and  masterly  work.  The  immenae  lanour 
which  be  must  have  bestoweil  upon  tbe  compilation,  and  digest, 
sftd  collatioii  of  tlie  huge  pile  of  bis  materials,  has  been  well 
bestowed.  Allhougli  we  have  not  always  been  convinced  by  hla 
reasonings,  yet,  his  statements  are  uniformly  entitled  to  the  mo* 
ril  of  great  caution  and  unimpeachable  accuracy.  This,  in  an 
hinliuiaft,  is  perhaps  the  highest  praiae,  because  it  impliea  much 
more  than  the  veracity  of  a  witness.  In  forming  correct  ^neral 
views  of  tlie  events  he  undertakes  to  narrate,  io  discrimiuating 
the  weight  of  evnleiice,  and  in  siimiLing  up  the  results  of  com* 
plicaled  and  perhaps  conflicting  details,  the  historian  is  rt<;^red 
So  exhibit  the  accuracy  of  a  judge.  A  competent  writer  of  his* 
lory,  must  have  no  ordinary  sliare  of  acuieneaa  of  faculty ;  he 
Mtl  have  been  trained  to  habiu  of  slow  and  patient  thinking; 
he  must  he  at  least  inetapliysk  ian  enough  to  avoid  a  prematufft 
guotfulisuif  of  detatla,  the  eoftstaut  tendency  of  common  minds, 
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»iid  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  intccurmcy  ;  tnd  ho  msI 
unite  to  ihesfHrtt  of  philosophic  inquiry,  no  inconsitlermble  sligre 
of  the  philosophic  temper.  J*hese  requisites,  Mr.  Mill  tppesrs 
chsrtctenHticsIly  to  possess  ;  and  it  in  particularly  fortunate  that 
his  attention  has  l»eeo  directed  to  a  hrancli  of  our  History,  which 
it  called  for  the  einment  dtschance  (d  such  ahilities  to  rescue  from 
tlie  almost  chaotic  state  lii  which  he  found  it.  He  has  lakea 
ipround  on  which  he  is  safe  from  all  literary  competitors  ;  and  tlie 
work  by  which  he  has  supplied  so  important  a  doHideratum,  of 
whatesrr  correction  it  may  {wove  to  be  on  some  |>ointi  susoepti- 
ble,  will  assuredly  neser  be  su|>erseded. 

The  Toluities  are  in  every  respect  well  yot  up.  Two  excellent 
maps  are  prefixed,  and  (here  is  a  i^ood  index.  It  has  occurred 
to  us,  however,  that  a  ehronnlo«;ical  index  framed  on  the' excel* 
lent  plan  of  Sismondi,  in  his  History  of  the  Italian  Republics, 
would  form  a  valuable  adilition,  and  would  tend  materially  to 
simplify  the  somewhat  iuTolved  series  of  Indian  history. 


Art.  III.  An  Analym  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  Hookrr^t  Eceledasikal 
Poiityf  heitifr  a  particular  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England.  De¬ 
signed  principally  for  the  Use  of  Candivlates  for  Holy  Orders.  By 
the  Kev.  B.  Kennicott,  A.  B.  Perpetual  Curate  of  Monkwear* 
mouth,  and  late  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  139.  Loa- 
don.  1819. 


have  been  publislietl  at  dilFerent  periods,  several 
^  aliridgementsor  analyses  of  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Tlie  most  recent,  and  we  believe  the  most  complete,  is  the 
**  Analysis’*  of  the  Eight  Books,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Collinsoo, 
Rector  of  nat(*shcad,  Durham,  piiblithetl  in  1810;  the  desiini 
of  which  was,  *  to  give  a  more  popular  and  familiar  form*  to  (tie 

iiriiiciples  coiitaiiHMl  in  the  original.  'Ilie  present  publication  is 
idle  more  than  an  analytical  index  of  that  part  of  Hooker’s 
work  which  the  Author  has  selected  as  constituting  an  entire 
and  distinct  trt*atise  in  defence  of  the  ritual  and  ecclesiastical  or¬ 
der  of  the  Episi'opal  Churt'b  of  England.  To  persons  who 
have  read,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting,  (be  original,  the 
use  of  siidi  a  summary  fertile  pur|H)seof  reference,  is  obvious; 
and,  viewed  in  thU  light,  no  objection  will  lie  against  (he  mea- 
greness  of  the  outline.  But,  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  make 
himself  master  of  its  contents,  Mr.  Kennicott’s  Analysis  should 
be  recoinmendeil  us  a  mmicl  for  imitation,  ratlier  than  ss  n 
work  for  use.  The  tinte  and  labour  required  for  drawing  up 
such  an  ahstract,  wouhl  be  well  compensated.  We  question 
whether  theiv  ever  was  productsi  an  abridgement  of  a  standard 
work,  which  yielded  perfect  siitisfaction  to  persons  conversant 
with  the  text  of  the  original.  A  reader  is  sure  to  find  slurred 
over,  some  of  the  points  which  seeuied  to  him  to  deserve  n  din- 
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tinc4  eYpotillon,  and  to  miss  altofi^lher  many  of  tha  moot  atrik* 
log  passagea,  on  account  of  llicir  refuting  to  come  into  the  gene¬ 
ral  turomary  of  the  tectioii  under  nliioli  they  are  to  be  round, 
not  being  integral  parts  of  the  argument.  This  remark  applies 
with  imrticular  force  to  Hooker,  whose  most  admirable  paaaagos 
are  those  in  which  be  shakes  off*  the  shackles  of  controvers^i  and 
launches  fortli  into  disquisitions  ver?  remotely  connected  with  the 
design  of  liis  treatise.  The  fund  of  historiciil  learning,  too,  and 
theological  knowledge,  which  is  contained  in  the  Ewlesiastical 
Polity,  no  abridgement  or  analysis  can  pretend  to  convey.  But 
above  all,  that  which  constitutes  the  chief  excellence  of  the 
work,  the  majesty  of  the  style,  the  noble  sentiments  with  which 
it  abounds,  and  the  spirit  of  piety  by  which  the  Author  b  often 
iNurae  away  far  above  the  level  of  his  subject,  must  be  sought 
for  in  tlie  pages  of  the  original. 

Of  the  numbers  who  boast  of  Hooker  as  the  champion  of 
Kpiscopacy,  a  very  small  pro|K)rtioii  have,  we  apprehend,  ao- 
coiuplished  tlie  perusal  of  even  the  first  five  books  of  bis  great 
work.  To  them,  the  present  Analysis  will  be  serviceable,  should 
it  induce  them  to  enter  upon  or  to  prosecute  the  task.  For  our 
own  part,  we  could  not  derive  greater  pleasure  from  reading 
him,  were  wc  never  so  driiily  attached  to  the  cccle^iiastical  system 
which  he  advocates ;  and  the  iierusal  never  fails  to  csll  up  our 
regret  that  it  has  so  rarely  fsileii  to  the  lot  of  Dissenters,  to 
meet  with  sii  op|K)nent  of  equal  candour  and  calmness  of  temper. 
The  study  of  Hooker  by  those  who  ought  to  consider  it  ss  a  dis¬ 
grace  not  to  have  studioil  him,  would  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect,  should  it  superinduce  upon  tliinn  any  portion  of  his  mild- 
•ness  and  suavity,  out  more  especially,  should  it  imbue  the  reader 
with  his  sentiments  of  elevated  piety. 

Hooker  has  not  always  been  fortunate  in  bis  encomiasts.  It  is 
a  little  singular  to  find  the  Author  of  the  present  Analysis  quot¬ 
ing  the  panegyric  of  Pope  Clement  Viti,  as  s  recommendation 
of  a  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  English  clergy. 
The  anecdote  is  given  in  Walton’s  Life  of  Hooker.  Pope  Ce¬ 
ment  VI II.  had  said,  we  are  told,  that  he  had  never  met  with  an 
Englisli  book  whose  writer  deserved  the  nsiue  of  an  author  ;  a 
fact  which  is  easily  explained  by  recollecting  that  our  early  vrrl- 
tsrs  wmte  for  the  most  part  in  Latin,  and  that  his  Holiness  oould 
not  be  ex|>ected  to  have  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  heretics.  When  Hooker's  tour  first  books  appeared, 
Cardinal  Allen  anti  Dr.  Stapleton,  both  Englishmen,  OMNitioiied 
Ibeei,  Uit'cefore,  to  the  Pope,  saying,  that  *  a  poor  obsoure  ilhi- 
‘  fill  priest  htttl  writ  four  such  i^kt  of  Laws  and  Churob  Po- 
^  lily,  and  in  a  style  that  ewpressed  so  grave  and  such  humble 
*  impest y,  with  ol^r  demonstration  of  reason,  that  to  all  tbehr 
^  readings  they  had  not  met  with  any  that  exceeded  him*’  The 
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Pope  deMfcd  Dr.  SiapleUm  U>  reed  to  bim  tbe  fimt  book  ui 
Letin,  aed  wben  it  wm  coiit*luded>  he  excUiiued :  *  I'here  it 

*  mo  leturniii^  that  tUb  man  hath  not  aearchtnl  iiitOy  notliing  toe 

*  bard  for  liia  uudenttandiAi^.  This  man  imteed  cieterrea  the 

*  name  of  an  author.  Hia  hooka  will  fpti  reference  by  age,  for 

*  there  ia  in  them  Huoh  aeciU  of  eternity  that  if  the  reat  be  Kke 

*  this,  they  ahall  last  till  the  laat  fire  »haU  consume  aU  learning.* 

Tlie  Pope  might  be  a  competent  judge  of  tbe  learning  dis* 
played  in  Hooker's  work»  and  learning  was  at  that  time  tlm  teat 
of  eom|ieieiit  authorship  ;  otherwise,  the  papal  encomtum  would 
be  worth  little.  A  more  equivocal  commendation  of  liis  laboura, 
baa  been  aubnequentlyfuraiabe<l  by  tbe  pen  of  Royalty.  Jameall. 
afilrma  that  bis  conversion  to  Popery  originited  in  the  perusal  of 
Hooker's  Ecclesiaaticsl  Polity.  It  was,  we  know,  tbe  favourite 
book  of  his  fitlier,  who  enjoined  bis  son,  afterwards  Charles  II. 
to  stuily  it  next  to  the  Bible  ;  and  ao  he  dhl,  doubtless,  next  to 
the  Bible.  James  1.  bad  also  paaaetl  upon  it  a  just  and  discri¬ 
minate  encomium ;  for  James,  with  all  his  p^antry,  was  a 
learned  mau.  Hooker  dt'servea,  however,  to  be  vindicated  from 
the  oonclusiotts  which  might  readily  be  drawn  from  these  royal 
panegyrics.  So  tar  from  being  tlie  advocate  of  the  politic 
principles  upon  which  the  Stuart  kings  modelled  their  govern¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Hume  has  remarked,  that  the  precious  spark  of 
liberty  which  was  *  kept  alive  among  the  Puritans,  glows  in  his 

*  pages  with  a  clearness  and  fervour  (hat  have  never  been  cx- 

*  iwi^ed.*  Mr.  CoHin«oti  remarks,  in  the  preface  to  hit  Analyt'is, 
that  whoever  turns  to  Mr.  Locke’s  Essay  on  Government,  will 
bud  that  the  sentiments  of  that  edehratecl  writer,  are  an  edifice 
avowedly  built  on  the  foundation  which  Hooker  laid,  whoae 
words  lie  continually  quotes.  *  'llius,*  he  adds,  ^  the  Ecclesi- 

*  aatical  Polity  is  one  of  the  fountain  heads  of  those  principles 

*  whicdi  produced  our  free  and  happy  constitution.’  Hooker,  it 
ahottbl  he  recollected,  lived  a  century  before  Mr.  Liwke,  and 
under  the  government  of  Elisabeth ;  (he  boldness  of  bia  opiuiofw 
in  therefore  tbe  more  extraoniinary.  He  constantly  inculcates, 
that  power  originally  rests  with  tbe  bexly  of  the  |ieople,  and  is  d^ 
rived  from  them  to  one  or  more  rulers  according  to  tbeir  choice ; 
and  that  there  can  be  no  lawfhl  government  without  consent  of  the 

Cvemed,  given  by  themselves  or  their  representatives.  He  nf> 
ms,  that  tbe  power  which  is  *  bestowed  at  men’s  diserstioDi,*  is 
*  likewise*  held  by  *  Divine  right;*  by  which,  he  clesriy  outs  up  by 
the  root,  the  pretence  of  a  claim  to  power  ^founded  dislinclively 
npcMi  Divine  right,  as  opposed  to  an  anthority  founded  upon  the 
consent  of  tbe  goveroed,  or  bestowed  at  mea's  discretioQ. 

*  live  by  one  saan’s  law,*  he  elsewhere  rsmarks,  *  is  the  sense 
*  e#  sM  men’s  misery  ;*  end,  ^  Utterly  without  one  oenssnt  we 
*  nrs  at  tbe  oommaiid  of  no  man  hving/  Agsiii :  *  Bvery 
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*  iMikNi  or  collective  multitude  bail  naturmlly  00  su|)erior  uoder 

*  God.*  Audf  *  Lawv  tbey  are  uot*  which  public  approhatioo 

*  hath  uot  made  to.*  It  it  diflUcuU  to  reconcile  the  revereuou 
which  Chariot  1.  ex|)rr^ted  for  such  a  writer,  with  ilie  coutrary 
tenor  of  hie  whole  public  conduct.  In  it  possible  that  hit  rocom* 
uiendlnit  Hooker  next  to  the  Bible  to  hit  tun*t  studious  perutal| 
proceeded  from  the  conviction  that  be  had  lost  his  kinf^dom  by 
ditreitsrdini^  the  principles  for  wliidi  Hooker  con  tends, --by 
reveninit  the  axiom  on  which  that  Writer  repreaents  our  monar- 
chioiil  coverninent  to  be  founded,  Lex  facii  regem  f 

It  may  aouiid  like  a  oaradox  to  assert  that  Hooker  it  not  a 
hi|^h-ohurch  writer.  Such,  however,  so  far  as  regards  hit 
pohiicH,  is  the  fact.  It  would  not  be  et|iially  easy,  to  exonerate 
him  from  having  given  occasion  for  the  compliment  of  the  royal 
convert  to  Popery.  If  by  Po|iery,  indeed,  we  understand  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  worship  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  and 
the  meritorious  efficacy  of  liiiunn  works,  110  charge  could  be 
more  unibunded  than  that  of  Hooker’s  favouring  hiicIi  tenets. 
Upon  all  these  points,  he  is  a  scaloiis  and  consistent  Protestant. 
But,  regarding  the  basis — perha))s  we  may  say  the  essence— of 
Popery,  as  the  assumption  of  authority  in  matters  of  religion  by 
that  which  claims  the  designation  of  the  Church,  the  tendency  of 
Hooker’s  reasonings  appears  to  us  to  be  directly  favourable  to 
the  principles  of  the  Romish  religion.  The  radical  fallacy  of  his 
reasonings,  lies  in  his  cardinal  principle,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  political  society,  and  that,  as  members  of  that  sOoieCf, 
we  become  subject  to  human  positive  laws ;  which  it  is  obviously 
the  design  of  his  first  book  to  establish.  Pope  Clement  must 
have  heard  announced  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction,  thn  ad* 
mission  of  a  Protestant  writer,  that  *  Men’s  private  fancies  must 

*  give  place  to  the  higher  judgement  of  the  Church,  which  is  in 

*  authority  a  mother  over  them,’  and  that  ‘  the  orders  of  the  holy 
‘  fathers’  claim  to  be  received  as  ‘  tlie  positive  Iswa  of  the 

*  Church  of  Christ’*  With  high  approbation  he  must  have 
listened  to  the  judicious  Hooker,  wlien,  assn  illiistratioa  of  this 
principle,  be  cites  the  Apostolic  decree  coiiceriiiiig  abatinoaoe 
from  things  strangled  and  from  blood,  as  a  precedent  for  eoolo* 
aiaatical  legislation,  more  particularly  in  reference  to  fastann, 
000  of  the  grmod  ordinances  of  the  Romish  church  ;  for  *  ao,’ he 
contends,  *  the  very  actions  of  whole  churches,  have,  m  regard  of 

*  Mlowaliip  and  eommereo  with  other  churches,  been  aubjed  to 
laws  concerning  food,  the  contrary  unto  which  lawa  dso 


*  In  the  fifth  book  occurs  a  shniUr  assertion.  *  That  which  the 


*  Church  by  her  ecclesiastical  authority  shall  publicly  think  and  dofioo 

*  lo  bo  true  and  good,  mnsi  in  oongruity  of  reason  uverruk  eU  injMar 
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*  bMii  ilKKigbt  more  oonvenient  for  them  to  oheorve.*  But  b»<i 
bit  HoKuetM  prnreeded  to  the  third  l>ooli,  what  teriM  of  ^UBciont 
pruite  oouUI  lie  have  found  fbr  the  Author,  on  meelifif  with  the 
|ir«cioiit  <|uibble,  that  *  tliode  thini^  which  men  hnd  out  by  help 
^  of  that  lii;ht  which  (lOtl  hath  ^ven  tliem  for  that  purpose/  art 

*  of  God^^  not  leiA  than  thinifn  MU|»ernatiirnlly  retOaled  ;  and 
therelore,  that  a  form  of  church  polity,  thous'li  *  not  set  down  in 

*  Scripture,*  may  be  considered  as  havini^  God  for  its  author? 
Aocordins^  to  thit  |Mjaition,  ronfeiwedly  human  enactmenta  io 
matt  era  of  religion,  may  etaiin  to  he  derived  from  C^l,  though 
Uiey  receive  no  sanction  from  his  revealed  will ;  and  this  aen- 
timeot,  the  Rev.  Mr.  CoHinson,  in  the  work  before  mentioned, 
particularly  recommeiids  to  the  delilierute  consideration  of  *  all 
^  who  are  inclined  to  reject  human  ordiiiancea  in  niattera  of 

*  religion.*  Surely,  no  Church  couhl  possibly  desire  a  move 
aioplo  baais  for  ita  ossiimed  aiilliority,  or  a  more  convenient 
latitude  of  *  <ii«cretioii,*  than  is  furnished  by  this  sofihiam.  ^  b 

*  ia  no  more  tliagracc  to  the  Scriptures,*  we  are  told,  *  to  have 

*  left  a  ntimlier  of  lliingh  free  to  bo  ordered  at  the  (it«cre?iOii  (f 

*  iho  Chun  /»,  thun  for  Nature  to  have  left  it  to  the  wit  of  man 

*  to  davite  his  own  attire,  aiul  not  to  look  for  it  aa  the  iieasta  #f 

*  the  fichl  have  tlieirs !  !*  One  cannot  but  smile  at  tlie  grate 
admission,  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  are  ‘  •//-mu fie,*  when 
Uiey  are  not  consonant  with  Uic  general  laws  of  nature,  or  whei 
they  are  in  direct  coutradiction  to  nuy  positive  law  in  Scripture. 
But  this  tmiam  is  only  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  following 
aasertiofi.  *  Unto  laws  thus  inaile  and*  receivetl  by  a  whofr 

*  Church,  they  which  live  within  ilie  bosom  of  tiiat  Clwirch,  muaC 
not  think  It  a  matter  inditTerciit  either  to  yield,  or  uot  to  yield 

*  obedience,  la  it  a  sinall  ofieiico  to  despise  the  Clmrcli  of 
^  God  ?  **  My  son,  keep  tliy  father’s  oonmiandmeiit/*  saith  So- 

*  lomofi,  **  cad  forget  not  thy  moUier’s  iiisiruction  :  bind  them 
^  ^  both  always  abtmt  thine  heart.**  It  doth  not  stand  with  die 

*  duty  whii'h  wc  owe  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  to  tlieordi- 

*  nances  ai  our  Mollier  the  Cliurtb,  We  should  sliew  ourseWfu 

*  diaobedieut.  Let  us  not  say  we  keep  tlie  cow  mail duieuts  of 

*  the  one,  when  we  break  the  law  ef  the  other ;  fur  unless  we 

^  observe,  both  we  obey  neither . Vea,  the  hiwsithtis  oinde, 

*  Clod  doth  himself  in  such  sort  autliorise,  as  that  to  despise  them 

^  iaio  despise  him.*  '  After  reprobating  the  *  loose  and  liceiitioos  . 

*  optnimi  of  the  Aiiahautials,*  that  *  the  Church  urChriat  shonki 

*  mlmit  T)o  law-makers  but  the  Evangelists,*  Hooker  proceeds  to 
the  itemiion  of  the  sophism  above  referrefl  to.  ‘  Tho  autlior  of 

%vhit'h  causeth  aiiuiiicr  tiiiug  to  be.  is  author  of  that  thing 

*  abto  which  thereby  ia  caused.  The  ligbt  of  uutural  umlsr- 

*  sUnding,  wit  and  renson,  is  from  God  ;  he  it  is  which  theceby 
^  doth  illuminate  every  mun  cnteruig  into  the  world,  ll*  Uisre 
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*  |n‘oc«€Li  frmii  ivt  any  thin|^  afUTwariUi  corrnpt  or  nau|i^bt|  th^ 

^  mother  lliartiof  in  our  own  darkneas,  neitlirr  doth  it  proceed 

*  from  any  auoli  oauae  whrreof  Ch)d  U  tho  atiihor.  Hr  in  thh 

*  author  of  all  we  think  or  do,  by  tirliie  of  that  lii^bt  wliich 

*  himself  hath  flven.  And  llieret'ore  ilia  very  laws  whidi  the 

*  lieathcn  did  lather  to  direct  their  actions  by,  no  far  forth  oo 

*  they  proi^eed  from  the  lii^ht  of  nature,  G(mI  himself  doth  ae^- 

*  knowletl^e  to  liatre  proceetied  even  from  himself,  and  that  ho 

*  was  the  writer  of  tliem  in  the  tablen  of  their  hearts.  How 

*  much  more  then  is  he  the  author  of  those  laws  which  have  been 
^  made  by  his  aaints,  endued  further  with  tlu*  heavenly  i^raoe  of 

*  his  spirit^  uiid  directed  as  much  as  iDi^ciit  be  with  such  insCruc* 

*  lions  as  his  aacro<l  word  doth  yield.  If  they  have  Hml  for 

*  thoir  aiiUior,  ^onUMnpt  which  is  oHbred  unto  theiiiy  cannot 

*  choose  but  redound  unto  him/ 

It  wouUl  be  hani  to  select  from  any  Romisli  casuist,  a  apeotmen 
of  mure  flimsy  and  pernicious  argumentation  than  this.  Hifcher 
.pretenskins  the  Chiireli  of  Home  could  not  advance,  thatwio- 
ther  of  all  mother  Churches,  than  to  oltiro  for  her  ordinance  an 
authority  equal  to  tliai  of  the  coiiimandiuents  of  God  ;  norroild 
she  wish  for  a  better  plea  tlian  that  of  haviiii^  God  for  tho  author 
of  human  laws.  Hooker,  whatever  oiir  roadoni  may  by  this 
time  lliiiik  of  liis  beiii|i^  entitled,  ike  was  too  inf^u* 

ous,  too  sincere,  oiid  too  pious  a  man,  to  be  capable  of  wilfttl 
sophistry,  much  less  of  any  irrosser  species  ormisrepreseniatlon. 
Hut  when  we  call  to  mind  what  sort  of  |H!rsons  they  have  been 
for  the  most  |Nirt,  who  have  framed  and  enacte<l  laws  of  eoolcai- 
astical  polity,  and  to  whom  the  Church  has  been  indebted  ferthe 
invemion  of  hiinnin. ordinances  in  matters  of  reliipon,  to  bear 
them  cliaracteriztHi  as  *  saints  endued  with  the  heavenly  §paoe  of 
‘  God's  spirit,  and  direeteil  as  much  as  migdH  be  by  hla  word,* 
must  excite  an  emotion  of  indif^iiation  which  it  requires  an  ellbrt 
to  repress.  Was  tlie  Holy  Spirit  the  auiliorof  tlio  intolerant 
canons  of  the  Ciii;liHh  Churcli  ?  Were  those  Itie  decrees  of  hU 
saints  ? 

Once  more,  in  the  conclii^iion  of  this  same  book,  which  has  beon 
pronounced  *  a  masterly  defence  of  the  ywoviiioe  of  reason  in  relt- 

*  ^Jfon,’  Hooker  tliiis  maintains  the  prero«;ativeoftbeeW^*‘Htae» 

*  upon  w<i  licdd,  that  Gotl's  clcri^y  arc  a  slate  which  bath  been 

*  and  will  be,  an  loiif(  as  there  is  a  church  upon  earth,  oeoMa* 
^rrily  hy  the  plain  word  of  God  himself ;  a  state  wberounto  ibo 

*  rmt  of  Gull's  poofile  must  be  subject,  as  touebiof  tbiofta  that 

*  appertain  ti»  tlieir  aouPs  health.  For  where  |K>lcfv  is,  H  aao* 
^  not  but  ii|q>oiNi  Humeto  be  leaders  of  otliers,  and  sots#  ^  to  be 

*  led  by  osbers.  **  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  they  both  pnrialL^* 

^  It  is  witiillic  clergy,  if  their  persons  be  respeeted^  eveo  m  It 
^  is  with  other  men  ;  their  q«iaUty  insny  timos  fiur  bnnoatb  that 
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*  wbicli  tUe  clip(nky  of  llieir  place  requirelh.  Howbtit,  Accord- 

*  Ini'  to  Uie  ortier  of  polity,  they  being  **  the  lights  of  tbo  world,** 

*  othem  (though  better  and  wiser)  must  tbsl  way  be  subject  unto 

*  them.’  This  is  one  of  the  passages  whicli  we  find  passed  o? cr 
in  Mr.  CoUiiison's  Analynis.  It  is,  howerer,  highly  deserving 
of  notice  :  lliotigli  cautiously  worded,  it  involves,  in  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  preceding  sections  as  to  the  Divine  au¬ 
thority  of  such  *  order  of  polity,*  notions  in  perfect  harmony  with 
tlie  ambitious  claims  of  the  Romish  clergy,  to  a  dominion  ab¬ 
horred  by  the  (jospel  of  Christ. 

That  an  individual  already  biassed  in  favour  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  Hliotild  have  his  prejudices  conHrmeil,  and  his  conversion 
ounipUted,  by  the  perusal  of  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  will 
not  now,  we  think,  ap|>ear  astonishing.  But  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  part  of  the  wotk  whicli  contains  tlie  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  aacrainents  and  cereinoniea  of  the  Church. 
Hooker’s  tilth  book  is  professedly  a  defence  of  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  not  only  are  his  principles  capable,  however, 
of  being  extended  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Romanist,  but 

*  the  religion  of  cathedrals’,  as  Popery  has  aptly  bt^u  christened, 
receives  from  him,  in  several  passages,  the  friendly  tribute  of  a 
passing  eulogy.  On  the  subject  of  the  sacraments,  of  fasts  ami 
festivals,  be  substantially  syinboliaes  with  tbe  Romanists.  He 
exfirrsHly  disclaims  the  axiom  that'  in  outward  things  belonging 

*  to  the  service  of  (iod,  reformed  churches  ought  by  all  means 
^  to  shun  conformity  with  the  Church  of  Rome*’  Speaking  of 
tlm  dedication  of  churches,  he  contends  that  *  it  is  no  impossible 
^  thing  but  that  sometimes  idolaterw  may  judge  rightly  what  is 

*  decent  about  such  exteriiul  atfairs  of  Gml,  as,  in  greater  things, 

*  what  is  true.’  He  vimlicates  tlie  suinptuousness  of  such  edi¬ 
fices  ;  aflirmiiig,  that  *  the  very  majesty  and  holiness  of  tbe  placs 

*  where  God  is  worshipped,  hath,  in  regard  of  us,  great  virtue, 

^  farce  and  eflicacy,  for  that  it  serveth  as  a  sensible  help  to  stir 

*  up  devotion,  aiut  in  that  respect  betieretk  even  our  holieri  and 
^  beai  ucfioiij  in  Uiai  kind.’  He  makes  most  respectful  reference 
to  tbe  ancient  custom  of  Christian  processions  to  the  tombs  of 
martyni,  ibougli  he  reprobates  the  sii}ierstitiou8  practice  of  invok¬ 
ing  aaiiits  in  processions,  whicli  grew  out  of  it.  Other  venerable 
mistomsof  tlie  ancient  Church,  such  as  thenaiuing  of  Churches 
after  *  the  bhmseil  Virgin,’  apostles,  saints,  anil  martyrs,  be  also 
vindicates  from  the  uncharitable  misrepresenUtioits  of  Proieatant 
nealoln.  l^lly,  lie  calli,  in  Uie  naiiie  of  the  Church,  for  ob- 
iMiDOs,  foundations,  endowments,  ainl  tithes,  all  intended  for  the 
.purpeluily  of  religion;  for  churches  also,  and  omaiaeDta  of 

chuvchcM,  and  lands  ;  and  defends  Uie  ample  distxilMilum  of  tbs 
prlvUeges  of  mill -residence  and  pluralities.  Such  are  Uiesenli- 
*miiUiiC  tbe  AuUuur  of  the  EcchgniasticAl  Polity.  Sumly^  il  mus 
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Ntre  been  when  his  iniiiil  wts  heatefl  by  the  re<wnt  |>enissl  of  this 
ftmmis  defence  of  the  Cliurdi  of  tlial  i^d  Mr*  Wi& 

first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  council  to  Ih*  koUien  for  tlie  accoiniiio- 
dation  of  all  differences  betneen  that  Church  and  lha  Churuli  uf 
Rome. 

But  is  it  not  reinarksble,  that  a  writer  who,  in  relation  to  mat* 
ters  of  civil  polity,  discovers  so  just  a  stMise  of  the  ri^iCsof  man¬ 
kind,  and  so  decided  a  hatred  of  iisurpiition  and  tyranny,  abouU 
be  the  advocate  of  a  scheme  of  eeclesiastk'al  dominion  utterly 
subversive  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man,  the  rights  of  con* 
science  ?  Not  more  so,  than  that  the  devoted  mtHnbers  of  tha 
Romish  communion  should  have  frequently  stood  foremost  hi 
national  contcata  Ibr  civil  liberty.  Wheresoever  the  interests  of 
the  Churolt  have*  been  kept  separate  from  (hose  of  the  Crown, 
the  clen^y  have  always  formed  an  im|>orlant  check  upon  (lie 
royal  prerogative,  throwinti:  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  |>o* 
pular  influence.  That  there  is  nothing  in  Popery  itself  incom¬ 
patible  with  (he  spirit  of  liberty,  the  history  ot  the  Italian  Re- 
^blics,  as  well  as  (hat  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  amply  testifiea. 
To  whom  indeed,  do  we  owe  our  Magna  Cliarta,  hut  to  our  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  ancestors  ?  Wherever  the  Church  and  the  8tata 
are  not  in  that  dost*  alliance  wliich  takes  place  when  the  ao- 
knowlerlged  supremacy  of  both  resides  in  one  head,  the  clergy 
form  a  sort  of  aristocracy  in  (he  country,  whose  strength  of«la- 
fluenoe  renders  (Item  quite  as  formidable  a  body  as  the  nobility 
and  landed  proprietors.  In  the  days  of  Klixabeth,  the  claitns  of 
the  iovereigii  to  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  were  still  disputed  by 
many  who  did  not  dare  o|)enly  oppose  the  assumption  of  them ;  and 
the  sj>irit  of  resistance  occasionally  broke  forth  in  her  half-con- 
vertetl  Protestant  clergy.  Hooker  sealously  conteiida  for  the 
royal  su|ireiiiacy,  but  he  is  careful  to  stipulate  with  equal  explicii- 
ness  for  the  independent  authority  and  inalienable  righta  of  the 
Church.  The  Prt‘sby  lerian  clergy  of  Scotland,  widely  different 
as  was  their  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  polity  from  that  whidi 
Hooker  advocates,  carrieil  (heir  pretensions  to  Divine  authority 
as  bigii  as  the  li^piscopal  clergy  of  England  ;  nor  were  (lieir  no¬ 
tions  much  more  tolerant.  The  right  of  private  judgement  baa 
always,  indeed,  been  in  as  great  danger  from  eatablished  Preaby- 
terianism,  as  fironi  establislietl  Ep(sco|Micy.  Yet,  when  tbmr 
country's  liberties  were  attacked,  and  their  own  religious  rtg^s 
invaded,  ilie  mitiiaters  of  the  kirk  discovered  an  invincible  fiatrio- 
tism  ;  and  to  their  intre|>itlily  is  mainly  atlribuUble  the  swecena- 
ful  issue  of  the  contest.  Wbatistermerl  a  hatred  of  all  unlaw¬ 
ful  |K>wer,  of  usurpation,  oppression,  and  tyranny,  la  notbing 
more,  after  all,  than  a  jealous  sense  of  independent  rights  and 
privileges,  eierting  itaelf  in  a  resistance  to  cnoroaohmeal*  The 
eainteode  of  aeparale  and  oooaterbalaBeuig,  yvi  not  oppeaileiBte- 
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rettH  ill  th^MT«»ral  rrcmt  of  national  aiHMety,  is  thesourfe 

tflfl  U.^  aaft*c:iurd  of  a  liberiios.  Non,  a  ktM»n 

of  political  rights,  may  obviously  consist  with  the  loftitM  claims 
to  ^|nf  iiual  tlornination  on  the  part  of  an  crclpsiastirnl  Iwnly  wliich 
fonns  one  of  ilriM*  classes  ;  aiitl  llic  lo\e  ol  liberty  in  that  bmly, 
Vfill  f»»*ucrally  exist  In  an  invciac  pixunirlion  to  its  4le|>ontleiue 
upon  the  (Vonn.  llook»M*  writes  like  a  tTlli^; ;  be  ii»ii;bt  bate 
l^eco  A  itsi  not ^vith^tiudin?  that.  Hut  bis  political  sentiments 
haveforaion?  time  ceasetl  to  be  in  fusbion  amon"’ the  cleri^y. 
Kini^  W  illiamN  bisbi>p»i  hive  been  smx'eedetl  by  men  of  unotber 
paiiy  ;  aiui  two  only,  ii  is  In-lieved,  of  tlic  prcsiMit  H«*Ucb,  are 
liHtI  g^nilty  of  to  that  political  school, 

III  *pcrn*sin*;  !Iook»'i‘*s  wo«k,  bowe>er,  one  is  ^lad  to  fort^et 
alike  bis  politics  ami  his  party,  bis  pap^l  and  bis  royal  punchy- 
rlats,  anil  to  snrr  Midcr  util's  stdl  without  reser%'o  to  the  intclli*c- 
tiial  liixory  ol  con%erse  with  m)  towcrini;  a  mind.  Hooker  is  the 
ebte^t  of  tlial  tribe  of  powtMful  spirits,  whose  appearance  at 
nearly  the  same  perioil,  forms  a  !^olden  era  in  our  lan^n  igfe;  a 
race  of  literary  i^iunts,  w  hose  ponderous  weapons  are  ^axeduptwi 
with  admir  tiion  us  proofs  of  the  mnscnlar  ciiers^y  of  the  arm 
that  wielded  them,  hot  v\hieli  in  tlH»se  clej^ciirrate  times  it  costs 
an  ciTort  to  lilt  :  without  a  metaphor,  what  that  a(;e  produced,  it 
is,  in  this,  esfeeine<l  a  labour  to  peruse.  'I'he  Kcrhsiastical 
FoKty  is  a  trcasiir)  of  knowlcd<»i‘,  and  a  well  of  ‘  pure  k^n^lisli 
*  iind«‘iileil.’  '('ho  style  is,  for  the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  sin¬ 
gularly  chaste.  Altlioiii;!)  tin*  prodmuion  of  a  pedantic  age,  the 
extensive  learning  it  ilispUys  is  untainted  with  pedantry.  What 
U  still  iii<»re  atirnirahle,  m  an  age  of  coarseness,  iis  Author’s  purity 
ol  taste  never  sntiereil  him  to  deseen«l  to  a  phraseology  bordering 
upon  crossness  or  impropriety. 

Iltmkei  is  neither  sphnniid  nor  vehement  ;  he  never  surprises 
us  by  any  brdliunt  eorruscutioiiH  of  eloquence,  or  lively  sallies  of 
fancy.  Ills  h'r\4*nr  is  that  of  the  aili^nions,  not  of  passion.  A 
enmposiMl  and  sober  gravity,  a  modest  dignity  reigns  tlirongboiit 
the  composition  ;  wluh*  there  is  a  gramletir  in  the  very  march  of 
his  porimis,  whii’li  has  upon  the  imagination  the  etiect  of  solemn 
muaic.  Perhaps,  one  of  tin?  most  eloquent  passages  in  the  work, 
is  the  section  in  which  he  dwells  upon  the  power  of  musical  har¬ 
mony  ;  snd  it  contains  an  expression  which  might  almost  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  own  eoji  pustiiuu.  *  '('here  is,’  he  says,  ‘  a  kind  of 
^  music  (hat  draweth  to  a  marvelliHis  grave  and  sober  mediocrity,* 
ineatdng  a  s».iteof  the  feelings  produced  by  the  very  harmony 
of  sounds,  seveixsl  from  ‘  ditty  oi*  niacter.*  The  pa^Asage,  how¬ 
ever,  whk’li  we  pr»*fer  to  for  the  ])urfM)se  of  enabling  the 

nrad«*r  wlio  has  not  tno  originml  at  nand,  to  form  his  judgemetit 
of  the  pr«*sent  Analysis,  is  that  In  wliich  the  Author,  proceeding 
to  treat  of  tlic  Sacrunaent^  as  the  means  of  inaa’a  union  with  (tod, 
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deems  it  requisite  *  first  to  consider  bow  God  is  in  Cbrist,  and 
^  bow  Cbrist  is  in  us.*  The  whole  of  ibis  noble  dii^ression  oc¬ 
cupies  six  Ion*;  sections.  Tlief(»llt»win^  is  Mr.  Kennicott’a  Ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  5'?nd,  53rd  and  5 lib. 


*  LI  I.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  exprcas  ^icrfcctly,  or  con¬ 
ceive  how  (.lod  and  M.in  are  united  in  one  Christ :  but  herein  is  our 
faith  tried,  where  our  cap:\cities  are  weak.  For  5(K)  years  after  Cbritt« 
the  Church  had  the  greatest  ditficulty  in  preserving  this  holy  myater? 
free  fmin  tni6repre>entation.  Arius  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Word, 
and  80t>n  alter  Apollinarius  detracted  from  hU  humanity.  After  tbe 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  the  two  Oregoriea^ 
bad  refuted  these  impieties,  mid  that  confession,  in  which  15i)  Bishops 
assembled  at  Constantinople  agreed,  and  which  remains  to  this  day  a 
part  of  the  litany,  had  put  an  end  to  the  controversies  ;  Nestorius 
disturbed  the  truth,  by  dividing  Christ  info  two  persons,  the  Son  of 
GchI  and  the  Son  of  Man.  the  one  begotten  betore  the  worlds,  the 
other  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

*  He  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  that  passage  in  St  John's 
Gospel,  “  The  Word  was  made  tlesh,  and  dwelt  in  us.**  The  W’ord 
made  not  this  or  that  man  his  habitation,  but  dwelt  in  us.  The  Son 
of  God  did  not  assume  a  man's  person  into  his  own,  bin  a  roan’s  na¬ 
ture  into  his  own  person  ;  and  therefore  took  tbe  acedof  Abraham, 
the  very  first  original  element  of  our  nature,  before  it  came  to  have 
any  personal  buinan  existence. 

*  By  taking  the  nature  of  man  Ho  still  continueth  one  Person^  anti 
changetb  but  the  manner  of  His  subsisting,  which  wus  before  in  the 
mere  glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  is  now  in  the  habit  of  our  flesh. 
Forasmuch,  therefore,  as  Christ  has  no  personal  subsistence  hut  one, 
whereby  we  acknowledge  him  eternally  to  be  the  Son  of  (iod  ;  we 
must  of  necessity  apply  to  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  even  that 
which  is  spoken  of  Christ  accoruing  to  iiis  human  uuture.  We  cannot 
say  that  John  baptised  the  nature  of  nun,  bccau»e  this  is  a  personal 
attribute  ;  his  perMui  ii  the  subject  that  received  baptism  ;  his  nature, 
that  which  maketh  his  person  capable  of  receiving  it.  It  was  the  Son 
of  God  who  was  born,  baptized,  crucified  and  buried.  But  the  ptr- 
son  of  Christ,  for  ever  one  and  the  self-same,  was  only  touching  bo¬ 
dily  substance  concluded  within  tlie  grave  ;  his  soul  only  was  severed 
from  thence ;  by  personal  union,  the  Deity  w  as  still  inseparably 
joined  witli  both. 

*  LI  11.  Notwithstanding  this  conjunction  of  natures,  each  sub¬ 
stance  preserves  its  natural  properties  ;  each  its  peculiar  operation. 
Some  tilings  Christ  does  as  (lod,  some  as  man,  ami  some  as  both  God 
and  man,  because  liotb  natures  concur  as  principles  to  one  eifect.  So 
iliai  it  may  be  set  down,  that  of  both  natures  there  is  often  a  co-opera¬ 
tion,  always  an  association ;  but  never  any  mutual  participation, 
whereby  the  properties  of  tbe  one  are  intused  ioto  the  other.  As  otleii 
as  we  attribute  to  God,  what  the  manhood  of  Christ  claioieih,  or  to 
man,  what  bis  Deity  hath  a  riglit^to,  wc  understand  by  tbe  name  of 
God  and  (he  name  of  man,  neither  the  ouc  nor  the  other  nature*  but 
the  whole  person  of  Christi  in  whom  both  natures  are. 
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LIV.  *  Tfie  conjunction  of  Deity  with  Manhood  made  Cliriat  a 
fountain  of  life,  exalted  his  name  above  every  naiue,  and  put  all 
things  into  his  hands.  The  assumption  of  manhood  by  the  Son  of  God 
caus^  him  to  become  like  unto  us,  to  be  thereby  rendered  capable  of 
meaner  oific(*S)  than  his  person  could  otherwise  have  admitted,  and 
sufKrrtng  loss  and  <letriinent  for  the  "0<kI  of  othera. 

•  To  sum  up  all,  four  things  are  necessary  to  make  complete  the 
wliole  state  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  his  i)iMty,  his  manhood,  the 
conjunction  of  both,  and  the  distinction  ot'one  from  the  other. 

*•  Thetirst  was  denie<l  by  the  Arians  ;  the  second  was  misinterpreted 
by  the  Apollmarians  ;  the  third  was  rent  asunder  hy  the  Nestorians: 
and  the  fourth  was  confounded  hy  the  followers  of  Eutyches.  Against 
which,  four  famous  (reneml  ('ounrils  decided,  viz. — the  Councils  of 
Nice,  of  Constantinople,  of  Ephesus,  and  of  Chalcedon.*  pp.  7*2—77. 

These  sections,  together  with  the  five  otliers  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  Mr.  Colliiisoii  despatches  in  a  short  paragraph, 
referring  his  readeis,  in  a  note,  to  the  original.  In  the  fifly- 
fotirth,  ill  which  Hooker  is  treating  of  *  whut  Christ  hath  ob- 
*  tainfsl  aceoiiling  to  the  Qesh  by  the  union  of  his  flesh  with 

Deity,*  occurs  the  passage  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

•  If  therefore  it  he  demanded  what  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God 
hath  attained  hy  assuming  manhood  :  surely,  the  whole  sum  of  all 
is  this,  to  he  as  we  are,  truly,  really,  and  naturally  man.  by  meant 
w  hereof  he  is  made  capable  of  meaner  offices  than  otherwise  his  per¬ 
son  could  have  admitted  :  the  only  gain  he  thereby  purchased  for  him¬ 
self  was,  to  he  capable  of  loss  and  detriment  bnr  the  good  of  others. 
But  may  it  rightly  he  said  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  as  our  nature  hath  in  no  respect  changed  his,  so  from  hit  to 
ours  ns  little  alteration  l»:uh  cnvno<l  ?  'fhe  very  cause  of  his  taking 
tipnn  him  our  nature  was  to  i  liango  it,  to  better  the  quality,  and  to  nd- 
vnnee  the  condition  ihercnf.  although  in  no  sort  to  abolish  the  sub¬ 
stance  which  he  took,  nor  ti>  infuse  into-  it  the  natunil  forces  and 
properties  of  his  Dcitv  '  s  therefore  we  have  shewed,  how  the  Son 
of  iiod  by  liis  incarnation  hath  changed  the  manner  of  that  personal 
*uhsistcniT  which  before  was  solitary,  and  is  now  in  the  association  of 
Hesh,  no  alteration  tin  rehy  occurring  to  the  nature  of  (rod;  so 
urither  are  the  prop<  'tirr,  uf  manx  ujturr  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
h\  force  and  virtue  of  the  same  conjunction  so  much  altered  at  not 
ro  stay  within  those  limits  which  our  substance  is  bordered  withal  ; 
nor  the  sintr  and  qualitif  of  our  substance  so  unaltcrcti,  but  that  there 
are  in  it  many  glorious  t  ffixts  proceeiling  from  so  near  copulation  with 
Deity,  Coil  from  us  ran  receive  nothing  :  we  by  him  liavc  obtained 
much.  For  albeit  the  natural  properties  of  Deity  be  not  communi¬ 
cable  to  man's  nature,  the  supernatural  gifts,  graces,  and  elTects 
thereof  arc.  The  honour  which  our  flesh  hath  by  being  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  Go<l,  is  in  many  respects  great.  If  wc  respect  but  that 
wliicb  is  ooftimon  unto  ut  with  him,  the  glory  provided  for  him  and 
his  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  his  right  and  title  thereunto,  even  in 
that  he  is  man,  dilSereth  from  other  men,  because  lie  is  that  man  of 
whom  (i\Ml  is  himself  a  part.  We  have  right  to  the  same  iaherttaiiet 
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iritJ)  Chrtit,  but  not  the  same  right  which  he  hath  ;  his  being  tucb 
as  we  cannot  reach,  and  onrs  such  as  he  cannot  stOi)p  unto.  Further- 
uiore«  to  be  the  Way,  the  Fruth,  and  the  Life ;  to  be  the  Wisdom* 
Kighteousncss,  Sanctification,  Ui^urrection  ;  to  he  the  IVace  of  the 
whole  world,  the  Hope  of  the  righteous,  the  Heir  of  all  things;  lobe 
that  Siipn^nie  Head  whercuntoall  pow  er  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth  it 
given  ;  these  are  not  honours  common  unto  Christ  with  other  men  i 
they  aiT  titles  above  the  dignity  and  worth  of  any  which  were  but  a 
mere  man,  yet  true  of  Christ,  even  in  that  he  is  man,  but  nuin  with 
whom  Deity  is  personally  joined,  and  unto  whom  it  hatii  added 
tho^o  excellencies  wliich  make  him  more  than  worthy  thareolL  Finally* 
fince  God  hath  deiheii  our  nature,  though  not  by  turning  it  into 
Himself*  yet  by  making  it  his  own  inse|>arablc  habitation,  we  Ciinnoi 
now  conceive,  how  God  sliould  without  man  either  exercise  Divine 
power,  or  receive  the 
associate  of  Deity. 

And  as  (lod  hath  in  Christ  unspeakably  glorified  the  nobler,  so  like¬ 
wise  the  meaner  part  of  our  nature,  the  very  bodily  substance  of  man. 
In  this  respect  his  body  wliich  by  natural  condition  wms  corniptihle, 
wanted  the  gift  of  everlasting  immunity  from  death,  passion,  and  dis¬ 
solution,  till  God,  who  gave  it  to  be  slNinfor  sin,  had  for  righteous- 
ncm’  sake  restored  it  to  life,  with  certainty  of  endless  continuance. 
Yea,  in  this  respect,  the  very'  glorified  IkhIv  of  Christ  retained  in  it 
the>cars  and  marks  of  former  mortality,  but  shall  we  say,  Uiat  in 
heaven  his  glorious  bocly,  by  virtue  of  the  same  cause,  hath  now  |>owcr 
to  present  itself  in  all  places,  and  to  be  every  where  at  once  pre¬ 
sent  ?  We  nothing  doubt  but  God  hath,  many  w'ays  above  the  reach 
of  our  capacities,  exalted  that  body  wherewith  he  hath  saved  the 
w  orld,  that  Body  which  hutli  been  and  is  the  root  of  eternal  life  ;  the 
Instrument  wherewith  Deity  worketh,  tlic  Sacrifice  which  taketh 
away  sin,  the  Price  which  hath  ransomed  souls  from  death* 
the  Leader  of  the  whole  army  of  bodies  that  shall  rise  again.  For 
though  it  had  a  beginning  from  us,  yet  God  hath  given  it  vital  efficacy'. 
Heaven  hath  endowed  it  with  celestial  power  :  that  virtue  it  hath 
from  above,  in  regard  whereof  all  the  angels  of  heaven  adore  it. 
Notwitlisianding,  a  body  still  it  continucth,  a  body  consubstantial  with 
our  bodies,  a  bo^  of  the  same  both  nature  and  measure  which  it 
had  on  earth.  To  gather  therefore  into  one  sum  all  that  hitherto 
hath  been  spoken  touching  this  point*  the4C  urebut  four  things  which 
concur  to  nud^e  complete  the  whole  state  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
his  J)eity,  his  Manhood,  the  conjunction  of  both,  and  the  distinction 
of  the  one  from  the  other  being  joined  in  one.* 

Art.  IV.  1.  Notice  surle  Carnct}re  et  Us  Ecrits  de  Mathme  de  SiaeL 
Par  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure.  8vo.  pp.  H17.  London, 

2.  Sketch  of  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Madame  de  Stael,  Ac. 

LABOR ATK  encomium  ia  a  difficult  ap^^ciet  of  literary 
taak.  The  writer  places  himself  in  tlie  |K>ailion  of  a 
pleader,  and,  in  so  doing*  feels  bis  talent  and  bit  iogeoiiity 
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btinlenrd  with  the  he  has  incurred  towardi  his 

client^  fur  uhotn  he  lias  uiiderrakeii  to  win  or  ilemand  frou>  the 
reader,  the  due  portion  of  admiration.  ’I’lie  himple  bio:^rj pher, 
who  feels  no  higher  respoiisihitity  than  that  of  the  witiu'ss  to  u*tl 

*  the  Until,  and  iiolhini;  bat  the  truth,’  uill,  in  im  st  caseH,  pro¬ 
duce  u  stronger  and  a  more  favourable  itnpr«‘ssion  than  the  most 
urgent  and  able  udvoeato  can  <lo.  We  eannul  be  judges  of  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  Mad  line  de  Saussure*  to  present 
lierself  to  the  puidic,  rtidier  as  the  udviM  ate,  than  as  the  biogra¬ 
pher  of  her  <lis;iiiguw!ie*f  relative  and  trieiid.  VVdial  she  has 
written,  we  h  wo  reetd  v\itli  pleasure  ;  hiit  we  imagine,  that  most 
of  our  rrad4*i*s  woiihl  have  biM^n  better  sutistiiMf,  if  the  pages  de- 
▼ote<l  to  a  long  and  rather  laboured  ilissertution  on  the  writings 
of  Madame  de  Staid,  had  hivn  occupied  by  u  complete  and  con¬ 
tinuous  narrative  of  her  li«e.  Tlie  more  diHicult  task  which 
she  has  tindertakcM!,  it  iniiHt  he  acknowledgcil,  is  executed  with 
respectable  ability.  .Madame  de  Saussure  exnihits  with  great 
consistency  and  liannony  of  re[)re.neiiiation,  the  extraordinary 
l^ersonage  she  aims  to  portray,  and  is  otien  both  ingenious  and 
iiappy  in  the  attempt  to  give  a  defioite  expression  to  the  tine 
and  recondiii*  peculiurtiies  of  Iut  chanuter.  A  little  of  the 
spirit  of  exaggeration,  a  little  mannerism,  a  little  of  the  iiffiu- 
romaneMfj^H  in  sentiment,  some  tilins  of  tiioiiglit  in  the  style  of 
her  original,  rather  too  microscopic  for  common  eyes,  may  be 
forgiven  :  the  volume  is  altogether  highly  iutert^stiiig. 

*  It  is  not,*  says  .Madame  de  Saussure,  ‘  the  history  of  Madame 
‘  de  Slael  tliut  I  propti^e  to  write,  hut  rather,  to  trace  the  pro- 

*  gressive  impression  wh.cli  she  has  herself  left  of  her  character 

*  ill  her  writings.’ 

*  The  writings  of  Madame  do  Stai  1  serve  so  much  the  better  to  ex¬ 
hibit  her  character,  os  in  writing,  ^he  has  been  more  intent  upon 
giving  utterance  to  thought,  than  upon  the  effort  to  produce  a  work 
of  art.  Literary  glory'  was  never  witli  her  a  primary  object.  Her 
woiktare  the  natural  result  of  that  peipctual  and  prodigious  abun¬ 
dance  of  t)iou;'ht,  wliieb,  to  be  fully  developed  and  determined,  re¬ 
quired  to  bo  ctMiiinitted  to  paper.  She  did  nut  ibink  because  she 
intendid  to  write  :  she  wrote  liecau.^c  the  had  thought.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  o^ii^i  ier  Madame  de  Staid  nod  Iht  works  apart.  Her  talents 
as  a  writer,  u  u.  her  eloquvMice  in  conver>ation,  not  only  mutually  sup¬ 
ported,  bu;  served  to  accredit  the  genuineness  of  each  other.  Her 
work*  evince,  that  her  rapid  and  astonishing  eloquence  had  u  solid 
basis,  and  m  l.t  eu  hire  examination;  while  her  conversational  talents 
proved  that  ..^r  mohi  fuii.^lied  compositions  flowed,  as  it  were,  spon¬ 
taneously  from  a  living  spring  in  the  soul.* 

*  ^Ysdalnr  Netkrr  cle  SauMure,  the  near  relative  and  intimate 
friend  of  Maua>iie  de  Stall,  is  tlie  daughter  of  the  celebrated  natura¬ 
list,  M.  dc  baussurc. 
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Tlie  Author  i«  aware  that  she  writes  under  the  setlucins^  influ¬ 
ence  of  ardent  rrioinlshi^i.  She  proceeils  : 

*  The  Bontiment^  of  affection,  of  diffl'ronl  kinds,  adiich  ^fadamc 

de  Siael  inFp.red,  were  peculiarly  lively  nn»*  profound.  She  pon- 
§es8C(l  apor  -  rof  that  was  irresistible:  if  in  the  hnt  mo¬ 

ment  she  excire  J  ..Jiniiation.  in  the  second  she  capiivaUHl  the  heart. 
I'hat  species  of  force  of  min. I  wliich  may  indict  pain,  did  not  belong 
to  her.  Her  ci'ur  icter  presented  a  most  ailrnctive  combinitioii  of 
energy  and  of  flexibility.  There  was  in  her  so  much  tnith,  so  mucli 
love,  so  much  greatness, — the  fire  of  genius  gave  8(»  much  warmth  to 
her  heart,  so  much  brilliancy  to  her  intellect,  that  in  becoming  her 
friend,  one  felt  to  be  only  following  the  nalilest  impulses  of  the  soul/ 

The  character  of  Madame  Ntxiker  appears  to  have  iiiflueiieed* 
that  of  her  tlaugiiter,  in  the  way  of  re-uctiuii  aiiil  cutitr;^Ht,  rather 
than  oH  maternal  direction  and  o\ ample.  ^ 

*  Endowed  with  n  firm  temper,  a  strong  understanding,  and  a  great 
capacity  for  laborious  application,  Madame  Necker  had  herself 
lieen  eminently  fcuccossful  in  her  studies,  and  hence  she  was  inclined 
to  believe,  that  every  thing  might  he  acquired  or  accomplished  by 
study.  She  studied  thcreloro  herself,  studied  society,  individual' 
character,  the  art  of  writing,  the  url  of  talking,  the  art  of  manngrng 
the  house,  and  especially  the  art  of  preserving  the  purity  of  her  prin¬ 
ciples,  while  she  neglected  no  means  of  enlarging  the  mind.  She 
directed  her  attention  towards  objects  of  every  kind ;  she  made  nice 
obsen'ntioris,  reduced  them  to  system,  and  from  that  system  drew 

her  rules  of  conduct.* . ‘  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  rigid 

direction  of  the  attention  on  alt  occasions  to  ultimate  utility,  is  inimi¬ 
cal  to  grace  and  ease  of  mannei-s.  Madame  Necker  was  herself  con- 
Ktraincd,  and  she  imposed  constraint  U|>on  those  about  her.  Her 
ttMnpcr,  perhaps,  would  have  been  s(were,  «n«l  her  will  impetuous, 
had  she  not  early  felt  the  necessity  of  conquering  her  disposition  ; 
and  having  effected  much  for  herself  by  effort,  she  exacted  .1  similar 
degree  of  effort  from  others.  She  granted  indulgence,  only  when 
the  duty  of  Chri-tiau  forbearance  was  distinctly  presented  to  her 
mind.  Moiis.  Neckt?r  very  well  described  her  in  saying,  ••  Madame 
Necker  wants  nothing  to  make  her  appear  perfectly  lovely,  hut  to 

have  some  fault  10  hv*  forgiven.” . ‘  I’he  charms  of  infancy  made 

no  powerful  impression  upon  Madame  Necker.  She  had  too  tnr  con¬ 
quered  nature,  to  r»*tain  a  great  ileal  of  instinct.  She  could  love  only 
those  whom  she  ed  nired  ;  an  I  u  tendcrnt‘ss  of  sentiment  and  of  ima¬ 
gination  was  sonicivhat  foreign  to  her  feelings.  (*r.itiludc  wa#  in  Iier 
eyes  the  flrst  of  bonds,  aiul  she  had  fondly  lovivl  her  father.  This 
elevated  filial  alfcction  sccu,  indeed,  to  h  ivc  been  characteristic  of 
the  family.  God,  har  parents,  and  her  hinhnnil,  f  a’Iiopi  •ha  revered 
as  her  benefactor,)  were  the  sole  objecu  of  Sladama  Necker** 
ardent  affections.* 

The  frigid  and  brittle  syMtemn  of  Mudnmc  Necker,  were  all 
speedily  disMoIvcd  or  broken,  when  the  attetupt  wax  tnade  to 
confine  within  them  the  ardent  character  of  kier  diuighter.  A 
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feeling  of  parenttti  (tiHiiiipointmciit,  with  which  was  minified  the 
mortihcatioii  of  the  instriictress,  on  the  one  side,  and  a  spirit  of 
opposition  on  the  other,  seem  to  have  ensiictl.  Stron^ij  self- 
hlupeii  minds  are  in  no  way  more  sensibly  wuiindeil,  than  when 
the  «*nieieticy  of  labour  seems  to  be  broiii^ht  into  doubt,  and  the 
credit  ol  favourite  maxims  is  endangered,  by  the  spontaneous 
and  ha|.*py  rt^sults  of  instinct. 

‘  If  her  daughter  had  surpn^ied  her  by  qualities  of  her  own  order, 
Madame  Neckcr  would  have  associated  herself  with  the  success 
which  had  seemed  to  be  only  the  result  of  those  qualities.  She  would 
have  thought  herself  loved  by  her  husband,  in  her  daughter.  But  in 
Mademoiselle  Necker’s  power  of  pleasing  her  father,  there  was  no¬ 
thing  which  the  mother  could  claim  as  her  own ;  and  when  M. 
NecKcr  appeared  captivated  with  the  no  loss  original  than  transcendant 
genius  of  his  daughter,  her  mother  felt  uneasiness  and  impatience,  as 
well  as  so  much  disapprobation  as  served  to  veil  from  herself  the  idea 
of  rivalry.’ 

*  Mademoiselle  Neckcr  imagined,  that  by  the  mere  force  and  spring 
of  a  good  heart,  and  by  the  genial  impulses  of  a  happy  natural  uispo- 
sition,  she  might  be  all  that  her  mother  had  become  by  reason  and 
vigilance  ;  and  she  aspired  to  be  the  representative  of  natural  gifts, 
as  her  mother  was  the  pattern  of  acquired  qualities.  This  intention, 
which,  no  doubt,  was  never  more  than  half  formed,  too  long  indu- 
coced  the  opinions  of  Madame  de  Staid.  Her  admiration  of  the 
virtues  of  simple  impulse  (les  I'rrtiis  de  premier  moHvement)^  w’as  too 
exclusive  and  too  systematic.  Natural  qualities  arc,  no  doubt,  the 
most  engaging,  but  what  is  the  use  of  assigning  them  a  pre  emi¬ 
nence?  Can  any  good  end  be  answered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  exciting 
men  to  be  proud  of  wlint  nature  has  done  for  them,  or,  on  the  other 
baud,  by  leading  them  to  de>pair  of  becoming  all  that  they  might 
make  themselves?  What  is  there,  indeed,  in  the  world  more  truly 
worthy  of  admiration,  than  that  virtue  which  has  its  seat  in  the  will  ? 
Madame  de  Staid  herself  acknowledged  this,  after  her  opinions  had 
been  matured  by  reflection,  and  especially  when  religion,  better  un¬ 
derstood  and  more  distinctly  recognisc*d,  had  presented  all  objects  to 
licr  mind  in  a  light  more  just.  'I'lius  advancing  years  taught  her 
better  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  her  mother’s  character.  “  The 
longer  1  live,”  said  she  once  to  me,  “  the  more  1  understand  my  mo- 
tlicr,  and  the  more  my  heait  feels  the  necessity  of  assimilating  its  sen¬ 
timents  to  hers.”  ’ 

IVrlirtp^,  ha»l  Madame  Needier  thoiit'ht  less  of  the  importance 
of  her  formal  instructions,  und  euiisidrrc<l  more  attentively  the 
re-action  resulting  from  the  peculiarities  of  her  own  cdiaracter, 
she  might  have  found  the  means  of  retaining  her  maternal  influ¬ 
ence,  and  of  inodifying  (he  pro|>cnsities  and  the  opinions  of  her 
dauglUer. 

Madetnoiscllc  Nccker  wlien  a  child,  was,  we  are  told,  full  of 
gayely«  of  vivacity,  and  of  frankness,  ‘  Her  comnlexion  was  a 
*  Httk  ^own,  but  frcsh-colourotl,  and  her  large  blaca  eyes  alr^dy 
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*  sparkled  with  iatellii^ence  aiul  (goodness/  Madame  RillieC, 
then  Mademoiselle  lliiber,  the  early  eompunioii  of  iMadaiiie  de 
Staid,  has  eciveii  the  followiiis^  picture  of  the  domeatic  aceue 
when  the  latter  was  eleven  years  old. 

‘  *'  \Vc  entered  the  aaloon  ;  by  the  side  of  Madame  Necker’a  arm¬ 
chair,  on  n  little  stool,  luit  her  daughter,  who  was  obliged  to  hold  her¬ 
self  very  erect.  She  had  hardly  taken  her  accustomed  place,  when 
three  or  four  elderly  persons  approached  her,  and  talked  to  her  witli 
the  most  lively  interodt.  One  of  them,  who  wore  a  little  round  wig, 
took  her  hands  between  his  own,  and  continuing  to  hold  them,  enter^ 
into  conversation  with  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  woman  of  hve  and 
twenty.  This  was  the  Abh6  Raynal:  the  others  were  M.  Thomas, 
M.  Marmontel,  the  Marquis  de  Pesay,  and  the  Baron  dc  Grimm. 
Every  one  who  entered,  in  approaching  Madame  Necker,  said  some¬ 
thing  to  her  daughter,  paid  her  some  compliment,  or  addresseil  her 
in  terms  of  pleasantry.  She  replied  to  every  one  with  ease  and  grace. 

It  was  a  frequent  amusement,  to  attack  and  attempt  to  disconcert 
her,  and  to  excite  that  imagination  which  so  early  began  to  display 
its  brilliancy.  .Men  of  the  first  order  of  talent  were  among  the  most 
eager  to  lead  her  into  conversation.  They  asked  her  for  accounts  of 
the  books  she  bad  read,  recommended  to  her  others,  and  excited  in 
her  a  taste  for  study,  by  talking  with  her  both  of  what  she  knew,  and 
of  things  of  which  she  wus  as  yet  ignorant.”  ’ 

Madame  de  StacTs  description  of  her  father,  ue  have  not 
long  sinee  presented  to  our  readers  ;  to  this  description  we  can 
add  hut  a  single  paragraph  taken  from  the  volume  before  us. 

•  A  certain  careless  dignity  Cunr  di^niie  un  pru  nonchalante)  pre¬ 
vented  him  (M.  Necker)  from  imparting  to  conversation  any  move¬ 
ment  which  might  produce  a  rc-uction  upon  himself,  and  he  chose 
rather  to  resign  himself  to  listlessness,  which  nevertheless  he  dreaded. 
It  wns  difficult  to  him  to  conceal  the  antipathy  mingled  with  con- 
tempt,  which  insignificance  of  mind  or  chur.icter  excited  in  him  \  and 
tlie  rather  disdainful  expression  of  his  mouth,  appeared  in  contrast 
with  his  mild  and  benevolent  look.  Native  grace,  however,  always 
charmed  him.  In  women,  all  that  he  required,  was  simplicity,  and 
he  was  nil  indulgence  to  the  young  ;  hut  consolidated  meciiocrity  was 
insupportable  to  him.  After  he  had  champed  the  bit  for  a  length  of 
time  ill  an  insipid  company,  nothing  could  be  more  amusing  than  the 
first  explosion  of  hit  discontent.  'Ehe  common  place  maxims  that 
had  been  put  forth,  those  shades  of  the  ridiculous  which  he  bad 
seized,  the  indirect  aims  whicli  he  had  perceived,  and  even  the  idea 
which  he  saw  that  others  had  formed  of  himself,  all  inspired  him  with 
the  mitst  original  expressions,  in  strong  contrast  with  his  grave  and 
impiMing  exterior.  On  such  occasions  he  displayed  a  keen  comic 
talent ;  and  the  natural  goodness  of  his  temper,  which  still  discovered 
itself  amidst  tlicsc  sallies,  rendered  it  the  more  striking.* 

If  Madame  de  Saussure  had  felt  liernelf  bound  to  exerciee  the 
severer  discrimination  of  a  strictly  impartial  biographofi  U 
Would  have  been  inevitable  for  her  to  indical*  Uio  io&Mico 
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of  i\w  nwikoil  deferU  of  Nockor’s  rliaracter  over  that  of  hw 
flauc:h(<»r.  \\  itii  all  his  fiiio  siiscpptibility,  his  onsfiiial  genius, 
his  ahiliiv  as  a  tnnn  of  hiisinoss,  his  |H*rf*‘Ct  intot^rity,  thero  is  a 
i'rrtaiii  tom*  of  iiiiiul,  (*oi>in»ctoil  v\ilh  an  ontiro  siiiuTiorily  to 
soc4*iiclury  nuKives,  in  which  lu*  wns  manifestly  doliciciit.  As  a 
stiilesinan,  ho  npj>ciire(l  iiiforior  to  soino  whoso  no(|uireiuonts 
Hore  loss  oxieiwivo,  luul  who?%e  viows  were  far  loss  compro- 
hoiisi\c  thin  his  own;  and  as  a  in.m,  his  weak  solicitiido  for 
popular  applauso,  roiulorod  him  li*ss  consistent  and  less  disjnifiod 
in  rt>nduct  than  many  wlio  wore  altogether  destitute  of  his 
pin  it  y  of  principle  anil  of  intention.  'Mie  blind  and  passionate, 
llioup;li  uiniahle  admiration  of  her  fatlier,  which  actually  became 
the  pioininent  feature  of  Maileiue  do  StaeTs  character,  could  uot 
fail  to  IfMve  the  traces  of  its  partially  dlsadvanUis^cnns  intluence 
ii|>on  her  own  mind,  'i'o  tins  cause,  prolmhly,  may  in  some 
tlcitrce  bi*  attributed  Madame  do  Staid's  tuate  for  the  inysticism 
of  sentiment,  her  ttM)  late  apiireinent  of  plain  <^ood  stmsc,  the 
wide  ahorralions  of  her  opinions,  and,  perhaps,  even  that  insta¬ 
bility  of  conduct  which  lius  so  far  rnuntoraeted  the  advanlai^ 
otherwise  rt‘siiUiiii^  Irom  the  honia”;e  she  lias  ultiiiiutcly  ren- 
iler*sl  tt»  sound  principles. 

'rids  is  not  the  oecasion  on  whieli  we  can  enter  upon  any 
review  of  Madaine  d  •  Staei's  wrilinjjs.  'I'lie  middle  jrortion  of 
this  volume,  we  must  therefore  very  lii  it  Hy  pass  over,  ^ladame 
lie  Saiissore  examines  tli:'ni  eUietly  as  lln'v  exhibit  the  character 
uinl  priiiciples  of  tlo'ir  .Vutlair.  \\ \\  subjoin  a  list  of 

i>f  liiiit  means  of  exhibilini'  character  so  cutiiauMdy  resorted 
to,-^the  puhhcuiion  of  privati*  correspondence,  the  friend  of 
^ladaioe  de  Staid  has  not  availed  licrself.  Besides  that  letter- 
writiu'j^  ilors  m»t  seem  to  have  iMsm  her  fnrtCj  have,’  says 

•  “  Sophie^  on  /<*5  Snitii:irns  srcrcts^**  a  comcily.  **  Jeanr 
a  tragtxly.  Tlircc  'laics,  pn'facctl  by. an  i.ssiiy  on  Fictions.  “  Lettres 
“  sur  le$  ^riis  tt  U  curnctrrr  dc  ./.  Hou.^scaud’*  ['Fhesc  were  pub¬ 
lished  or  wriiion)  h^foro  ibo  commencement  of  the  Ucvolution.] 
Then  followed,  “  Defense  dc  la  Jicined*  “  EpUrc  au  Malheur,** 
“  J)rus  rrfmsculc<  ptditit^uesd*  two  anonymous  pamphlets,  cutitled* 
Rf  flexions  sur  la  adresstes  *)  Pitt  et  mix  FrangoU  p*  ami, 

••  litf  exions  sur  la  pnix  piirrieurr."  “  De  I'injlncuce  tUs  passions  sur 
**  le  hanheur  dcs  itidividus  ct  dcs  nations."  “  De  la  littcraiure^  con- 
siJfree  dans  ses  rapjports  axec  les  institutions  sociales"  “  UclpfuneF 
A  piece  prefixed  to  a  poi.thuinou$  volume  of  her  father's  w’ritingf, 
Sur  fa  vie  privre  de  M.  AWLn.'*  “  Corinne,  ou  t Italic"  “  De 
••  t*  Allrm.'i  ^ne.*'  “  Considerations  sur  la  RSxh.lution  FrangaUe"  The 

V.ssay  mi  Suicide  is  mentioned  but  not  reviewed  liy  Mndarac  de 
SuiiMurc.  -Madnme  de  Slael  had,  we  believe,  projected  a  work  re¬ 
lative  to  KuMin  ;  and  ?he  left  in  an  imiK'rfcct  state,  another,  to  be  en- 
iillcd'**  Du  Annies  d*exUF 
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i\ia(1anie  ik  Satisniire^  ‘  often  liearci  her  K|>eak  with  just  indii^« 

*  nation  of  the  custom  which  hiis  hitcly  prcvailoil  so  muoli,  of 

*  publtshiu^,  without  rcsjieet  for  the  iload,  uu<l  without  rcgaiti  to 

*  the  fcclini^s  of  the, living,  the  private  corn  spoiuknce  of  cek- 
^  bruttnt  persons.*  Herself  jKirt^ini;  of  this  fe<*lin^,  the  Author 
h.vs  abstaii»oil  frufn  violating  the  toi)  little  res|>ecieil  precincts  of 
fru  ndship.  Of  this  ileteriniuatioii,  we  woiiUl  by  no  means  com* 
plain.  There  are  thin&^s  of  more  value  titan  the  f^atiheation 
even  of  a  jnstifrable  curiosity  relative  to  tlistin^uished  personages. 
To  preserve  from  the  hn^nrd  of  infection  at  its  nource,  Uie 
current  of  sentintent  which  should  give  vigour  and  greennesH  to 
our  friendships,  is,  as  we  think,  of  vastly  greater  iuQfHtrtance  Ilian 
tlie  gratiliCQtiun  of  piil)lic  curiosity.  It  wotihl  not  be  diOicult  to 
adduce  instances  tending  to  prove,  that  tfie  prevailing  custom  of 
dedicating  u  jiosthiiinous  volume,  made  up  of  ^  Kemains  ami 
‘  Letters,’  to  tbe  memory  of  almost  every  one  who  lias  tiappened 
to  be  heard  of  heyoitd  the  private  circle,  has  Iteen  tacitly  remem¬ 
bered  so  as  to  poison  the  simjdicity  of  the  most  intimate  commu¬ 
nications,  and  to  impair  the  perfect  intt‘grlty  even  of  the  roost 
suCredly  private  documents.  Who  slull  say  in  how. many  in¬ 
stances  the  ingeimonsncss  of  fiiendslnp  has  been  spoiled,  or  half 
spoiled,  by  the  thought.  Perhaps  riiy  iivmuing  and  iA^tien  will 
be  imblisheil  ? 

All  that  is  communicated  hy  the  Biographer,  relative  to  Irrr 
friend’s  first  and  unpropitions  marri  ige,  is  contained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragra)>li. 

*  Although  the  suitors  for  the  lianci  of  Mademoiselle  Neckcr  wore 
numerous,  the  choice  of  a  husband  agreeable  at  once. to  her  parenls 
uud  Imrsdf,  was  uot  easily  made.  She  was  determined  not  to  quit 
France;  while  her  luotber,  a  zealous  Pi’otei»tnnt,  required  that  allc 
should  marry  a  man  of  her  own  religious  per^uaaiou.  Under  tlieai^ 
eircumvtauces,  the  llaron  de  Stai'l  obtained  the  preference  of  M.  and 
Miitlame  Xeclcer.  To  a  hlgh  tuneil  lionour,  ,  great  goodneM  of 
temper,  and  a  warm  regard  for  their  daughter,  be  joined  uobk 
manners,  and  the  ndvantiige  of  distinguishetl  birth.  The  kiog  of 
Sweden,  (iustavus  III.  t)y  whom  !>c  was  highly  esteemed,  o|K*nly 
favoured  bis  prt*ten5ions,  nml  promisetl  to  secure  to*  him,  for  a  long 
period,  the  place  of  ambaswidor  at  the  French  Court,  in  order  to 
relieve  .ViMlemoigelle  Keeker  from  the  fear  of  quitting  Parts:  more¬ 
over,  M.  de  Steel  engaged  mwer  to  carry  her  to  Swoclon,  contrary  to 
her  iaclinatinn.  Such  were  the  reasons  which  induced  her  to  content 
to  a  marriage  with  a  foreigner,  a  man  much  older  than  liertelf,  and 
one  in  whom  she  met  with  little  congeniality  of  taste.  Tbit  union, 
however,  tliough  no  doubt  uot  the  most  hnppy,  would  not  have ‘been 
f(»riiially  interrupted,  had  not  the  improvident  gcueroaity  of  M..de 
Stael  M>  far  degenernted  into  fwodig^ity,  as  to  embarrass  and  en¬ 
danger  the  bKtuite  of  bis  wife,  wlm,  at  length,  thought  berscif  com¬ 
pelled,  in  ‘justice  to  her  ohildreOf  to  rescue  4beir  .pn(|K'ily  froasitbc 
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iropeniline  ruin.  But  the  consequent  separation  was  not  of  long 
continuance.' 

M.  «lc  St.iiM  soon  after  clieil ;  not,  howeter,  before  his  wife 
had  done  Ino^tlf  llie  justice  of  preparini^  to  render  to  him,  in  his 
dtM'linin&f  stale,  the  attentions  which  were  his  due. 

l^fany  excellent  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  education,  art 
given,  as  having  been  the  maxims  of  Madame  de  8taid*8  ma¬ 
ternal  conduct. 

•  She  built  no  hopes  upon  the  efficacy  of  extraordinary  systems  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  young,  she  thought,  should  be  inspired  witli  elevated  moral 
and  religious  sentiments,  and  familiarized  with  what  is  good  in  the  real 
world,  rather  than  shut  up  in  a  world  apart,  at  once  false  and  artihciul. 

1  have  always  presentcu  to  my  children,"  said  she,  "  life,  such  as 
it  is:  and  1  have  had  recourse  to  no  species  of  artifice  with  them.'* 
Truth  was  the  basis  on  which,  with  her,  every  thing  was  built;  and 
not  only  deception  or  disguise,  but  any  kind  of  afl'ectation,  she  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  both  useless  and  dangerous.  She  disdained  to  descend, 
in  conversing  with  her  children,  to  that  tone  of  assumed  childishness, 
by  which  it  is  supposed  that  we  adapt  ourselves  to  their  capacities. 
She  sought  rather  to  raise  them  to  the  level  of  her  understanding, 
and  to  raise  herselj  to  the  level  of  their  innocence,*' 

W  e  are  tempted  to  quote  on  this  topic,  more  than  our  limits 
can  allow.  Madame  de  Slat'^Ts  intuition  and  strong  feeling  led 
her  to  reject  the  /ti//7er-improveiiieiits  of  modern  theorists,  espe¬ 
cially  of  some  b^uglish  systems  of  education. 

‘  A  just  and  moderate  exercise  of  parental  authority,  spares  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  thous4ind  devices,  of  a  tiiousand  deceptions  in  education. 
If,  to  produce  obedience,  the  parent  reasons  with  the  child,  he  is  soon 
run»a~eround ;  if  he  entreats,  he  degrades  himself:  sentiment^  cra- 
ployea  as  a  means  (in  aid  of  authority),  paralysrst  and  in  the  end^ 
hardens  the  heart.  The  onlv  true,  the  only  serious,  the  only  amicable 
relation  between  the  parent  and  the  cliild,  is  that  of  mild  command 
and  obeilience.  Infancy,  always  conscious  ns  it  is,  of  its  weakness 
and  destitution,  attaches  itself  permanently  only  to  protecting  6nn- 
ness.  (/fl  fermete  protectrice.)' 

W  c  really  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  activity  and  inge¬ 
nuity  uf  trade^  as  applied  tu  book -making,  ratlier  than  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  any  system,  that  has  introduced  so  extensively  in 
Ihiglaiid,  the  truly  childUh  deterioration  and  degradation  of  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  which  is  referred  to  in  the  following  passage. 

•  In  conformity  with  her  fundamental  principle,  relative  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  perfect  good  faith  in  education,  Mailame  de  Stael  rejected 
those  trivial  garnet,  by  means  of  which  it  is  attempted  to  teach 
children  the  elementj  of  all  the  sciences,  WTicn  the  zest  for  study 


•  •  £Ue  dSdmignoit  fraUment  de  prendre  avec  Us  enfans  ce  inn  de 
miaisrrie  manUr^c  parieyuei  on  eroii  se  meitre  ^  leur  porUc  :  tUe  U^ 
SUvoit  jnequ*  ^  eon  esprit ^  et  e'^Uvoit  juequ'd  leur  innocence.* 
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fails*  which  must  sometimes  happen,  the  simple  idea  of  duty  ought  to 
supply  its  place.  This  idea  is  readily  apprehended  by  infancy ;  and 
far  from  its  being  desirable  to  keep  it  in  reserve,  to  be  emplo^eil  at  a 
more  advanci'd  period  of  life,  we  may  affirm,  that  it  never  has  much 
power,  except  where  it  has  become  gradually  and  ilecpiy  rootetl  in 
the  iniDd.  ('hildren  are  not  long  the  dupes  of  these  forcecl  diversions; 
and^  a  thousand  sallies,  unfavourable  to  their  improvement,  proclaim 
their  native  right  of  amusing  themselves  altogether  in  their  own  way. 
Besides,  as  the  principal  advantage  of  study  in  early  years,  consists 
in  the  necessity  it  imposes  upon  tlie  mind  of  making  an  effort,  while 
that  of  amusement,  lies  in  the  spring  w’hich  it  gives  to  the  entire  little 
being,  when  diversion  is  mingled  with  the  lesson,  and  restraint  is  im¬ 
posed  on  the  diversion,  the  proper  benefit  of  both  is  lost.* 

Madame  de  Saussure  has  done  well  in  being  quite  exulicii  on 
the  subject  of  the  second  and  unavovved  iiiarriugH  of  Madame  d« 
‘Stacl.  M.  Kocca,  we  believe,  when  lie  uccoinpuiiied  bis  wifo 
during  her  last  visit  to  this  country,  passed  as  her  nephew  ;  and, 
»l  we  are  truly  informed,  the  apparent  disparity  of  \ears  did  not 
at  all  belie  the  biiniiliating  disguise.  \\c  cannot  accede  to  the 
reasons  of  (lie  apology,  a  part  of  which  we  quote. 

‘It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  better,  had  she  avow'cd  this  mar¬ 
riage;  but  having  been  induced  by  a  feeling  of  timidity,  from  which 
her  order  of  courage  did  not  set  her  free,  as  well  as  by  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  name  w"liicli  her  talents  had  distinguished,  to  avoid  tliia 
declaratiou,  all  her  soul  was  occupied  in  contending  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  her  situation.  Must  it  be  granted,  that  it  would  hove  been 
still  better  not  to  have  placed  herself  in  this  situation  ?  ^hall  wc 
allow,  that  .^ludamc  de  Stuel  is  not  to  be  held  up,  in  nil  respects,  as 
an  example?  Herself  would  have  been  the  first  to  ^rant  this.  It  is 
what  she  has  said  to  her  children ;  k  is  what  she  has  intimated  in  her 
writings,  as  far  as  was  pos.'^ible  to  an  elevated  soul  (une  amef^re) 
conscious  of  iu  greatness,  &c,  &c.* 

It  is  known,  that  Madame  de  StacTs  religious  opinions  fol- 
loweil  tliat  current  of  sceptical  iiifatnation  with  which  she  was 
surrounded.  She  was  not,  however,  a  sceptic  l»y  temper.  It 
VI as  only  so  long  as  Infidelity,  under  (he  guise  of  a  great  and 
henelicent  discorenfy  excited  her  cntliiisiasin,  that  it  could  retain 
its  influence  over  her  mind.  Her  natural  and  ingenuous  tone  ot 
feeling,  her  temperament,  alike  ardent  and  melaucliolic,  her 
stroug  and  full  intuition  of  the  constitution  of  the  heart,  and  ol 
the  actual  condition  and  wants  of  lininan  nature,  and,  we  may 
add,  her  HufTerings,  made  it  all  but  inevitable,  that  she  should 
return  towards  Christianity.  Even  had  wa  more  precise  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Kubjt'Ct,  we  should  refrain  from  the  attempt  to 
scrtilioi'/e  the  exact  nature  or  degree  ol  this  return.  We  tran¬ 
scribe,  however,  from  the  volume  before  us,  with  pleasure,  and 
without  comment,  some  of  her  expressions  on  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion.  . ‘  •  '  * 
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*  Among  llic  happy  cfTects  of  advancing  years  upon  the  character 
of  >Iui!umc  lie  StuiH,  we  must  enumerate  the  more  tixed  influence  of 
religious  siMUiments  over  her  mind,  and  her  more  habitual  conne^on 
of  tnem  uith  the  business  of  life.  Her  scruples,  which  heretofore  had 
regarded  chiefly  the  probable  consequences  of  her  actions,  now  re¬ 
lated  more  to  her  motives.  IVayer,  which  with  her  was  a  need  of  the 
heart,  in  bringing  her  into  con.stant  communication  with  the  source 
of  all  excellence,  shed  a  purer  influence  on  her  soul.  “  Whenever 
I  am  alone,  I  pray,**  said  she  to  her  children.* 

*  Madame  de  Stael  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  pride  which  inspires 
man  with  the  wish  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  the  universe.  Speaking 
of  some  metaphysical  (h’seus^ions,  she  said,  **  1  prefer  the  Lord’s 
prayer  to  all  this.*’  During  her  sleepless  nights,  she  repeated  this 
prayer  incessantly.  Sighs,  and  certain  ejaculations  which  were 
nabitual  to  her,  were  with  her,  pious  invocations.  Thus,  these  words, 
which  so  often  escaped  her — “  Poor  human  nature  !*’ — “  Alas  !  what 
arc  we!**— “Ah!  life,  life!** — were  but  the  exhalations  of  religious 
feeling. 

Mt  is  in  her  last  w’ork  that  she  has  this  striking  sentence  :  **  Man 
is  reduced  to  dust  by  infidelity  ;*'  and  again,  **  Keligion  is  the  life  of 
the  soul.*’ 

*  In  the  year  181.^),  when  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  the  excesses 
of  fanaticism  were  eontinnally  the  objects  of  her  animadversion,  I 
feared  lest  religion  itself  might  have  sufl'ered  in  her  mind  through  the 
bad  use  which  had  been  made  of  its  sacred  name.  I  mentioned  to 
her  my  apprehensions  on  this  ground.  “  1  protest  to  you,**  said  she, 
“  that  is  not  the  ease :  it  is  a  regard  for  religion  that  partly  inspires 
«iy  indignation.  I'here  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  1  might  perhaps 
say  less,  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Deity  is  not  present  to  my  heart.”  * 

The  sentiments  contained  in  the  following  passage,  with 
which  Madame  tie  Saussnre  concludes  her  sketdi  are  too  general 
to  demand  a  strict  scrutiny,  or  to  justify  rigitl  animadversion. 

*  Madame  de  Staid  has  done  much  good  in  her  time.  I  do  aot 
refer  to  the  aid  she  has  personally  yieldeu  to  the  unhappy  ;  nor  to  the 
widely  dlfl'used  pleasure  and  instruction  which  she  has  aiforded  by  her 
conversation  and  her  writings.  At  the  present  moment  I  delight  to 
think  that  she  has  been  useful  to  the  sacred  cause  of  religion.  She 
has  eftecled  good  in  this  respect,  so  much  the  more,  perhaps,  as 
•he  never  expressed  the  formal  intention  to  plead  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Put  a  deep  conviction,  an  intimate  and  powerful  sentiment, 
has,  ns  it  were,  involuntarily  transpired  in  her  writings.  As  she  an¬ 
nounced  no  such  design,  infidelity  did  not  arm  itself  beforehand 
against  her.  It  is  always  wdth  mildness,  with  simplicity,  that  she  has 
appeared  ns  its  advocate.  She  has  not  spoken  as  from  the  professor’s 
cliair,  nor  in  the  severe  tones  of  the  preacher: — But,  deriving  her 
power  of  persuasion  from  her  experience  of  all  that  can  captivate 
the  mind  or  the  heart  in  the  present  scene,  she  has  thus  addressed 
men  of  the  world,  statesmen,  literati ; — All  the  interests  which  ani¬ 
mate  you,  have  occupied  me ;  but  I  have  felt  that  tlierc  is  nothing 
great  or  durable  without  religion:  there  is  nothing  else  which  cmi 
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sustain  morals,  the  support  of  society ;  there  is  nothing  but  religion 
fertile  unhappy;  and  uitliout  religion,  even  genius  is  destitute  of 
its  highest  ins|)iration.  Those  who  have  never  soared  towards  tho 
ticavens,  have  not  stolen  the  creative  fire,  nor  slmll  they  obtain  even 
that  shadow  of  iininortulity  which  fame  bestows. 

*  A  genius  like  that  of  Madame  de  Stael,  could  alone  be  qualificif, 
ns  the  missionary  of  truth,  to  oppose  the  spirit  of  the  age,  ut  once 
learned  and  acute,  and  frivolous  and  disdainful,  flerself  not  entering 
the  temple,  but  standing  in  its  portico,  she  has  addressed  the  multitude^ 
heathen  at  heart,  who  otfer  incense  to  theinuses,  and  stone  the  prophets* 
Hut  it  was  with  the  thinking,  that  she  preferred  to  converse  ;  and  liko 
the  great  Apostle  who  found  at  Athens  an  altar  consecrated  to  the 
unknown  (lod,  she  said  to  souls  serious  and  impassioned,  **  Whom 
ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  1  unto  you.*’  * 

^Vitll  our  high  /•Jngfish  uolious  of  the  proprieties  and  true 
dignity  of  the  ftMuale  character,  it  is  not  us  u  ironinra  that  wo 
sj)eak  of  Madame  de  StaiM.  Nor,  with  our  opinion  of  the  real 
tcudeucy  of  delicious  fiction,  especially  of  fiction  in  which  a 
moral  purpose  is  hardly  (houglit  of,  (and  what  is  the  moral  of 
thdphine  or  Corinne  Yj  is  it  as  a  writer  of  rumaiicc,  that  Wo 
choose  to  descant  upon  tier  (exquisite  talents.  Kveii  in  her 
graver  works,  wc  know  there  are  grounds  on  which  her  ad¬ 
mirers  may  he  ricliciihMl  hy  those  who  are  jileased  to  say,  wo 
cannot  niiderstaiid  Madame  de  Stael.  And  long  disputes 
might,  perhaps,  be  Indil,  before  it  should  he  satisfactorily  de¬ 
termined,  whether  many  passages,  which,  at  first  hearing,  quicken 
the  pace  of  all  our  thoughts,  are  to  he  coolly  esteemed  ns  spe¬ 
cimens  of  /}i/|)er-tliinking  and  feeling,  horderiiig  upon  absurdity, 
or  as  the  fruit  of  a  profound  unil  perlret  intuition. 

Hut  laaviiig  now  such  diseiissioiis,  there  is  one  respect  in 
which  this  distinguished  personage  may  he  thought  of  and 
spoken  of  without  hesitation,  ami  with  high  sutinf.ietion  :  we 
mean  as  tlic  viciim  and  triumphant  opponent  of  wicked  power. 
It  is  not  extravagant  to  say,  (hat  Madame  de  Stael’s  itifliieiicc 
has  been  real  and  great,  ihronghoul  Knrope,  in  aiding  that 
sentiment  of  ahhorreiiee  and  ctmtem|>t  which  has  aecomjianicd 
and  accelerateil  the  overthrow  of  military  despotism  in  Krance. 

The  lawless  outrages  of  the  rcpuhlican  years,  terrified  almost 
the  whole  educated  jmrtioii  of  the  l'r<*iieli  people,  into  a  shame- 
fill  acquiescence  in  the  rvijuhtr  outrages  of  the  system  which 
presently  succeeded.  Hut  with  Madame  de  Stael,  the  dc|sputisni 
of  the  sovereign  people,  scrveil  hut  to  fix  and  rip<'ii  those  prill 
riples  which  gave  her  slrenglh  to  scorn  iiml  repel  tlic  desjmtisin 
of  the  sovereign  sword.  \\  bile  violence  was  rugged,  dirty,  and 
stupid,  there  was  pity  mingled  with  dread  and  abhorrence  in 
her  mind.  Hut  when  violence  became  trimly  emhroirlercd  anct 
intelligent,  even  fear  gave  way  to  anger  and  contempt.  Had 
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Franco  at  that  time  been  ridi  in  audi  a  number,  a  dozen  men, 
each  \rith  a  soul  like  that  of  this  woman,  mii^ht  have  saveil  their 
country.  History  aflords  some  instances  in  which  the  unbroken 
spirit  of  a  connij^e  sprin^inj;  from  principle,  after  it  has  forsaken 
the  breasts  of  men,  has  seemed  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  bosom 
of  a  woman,  there  to  he  cherished  and  transmitted  to  sons  wor- 
tiiier  than  their  fathers. 

That  all  the  opinions  uttered  during  a  course  of  years,  under 
varying  circumstances,  should  he  entirely  consistent,  and  that 
c!very  action  shouhl  bt*  equally  worthy  of  the  settled  principles 
and  character  of  the  individual,  is  by  no  means  an  indispcnsible 
condition  of  meritinc^  the  praise  of  bavins^  nobly  endured  the 
malice  of  tyranny.  So  far  is  certain,  that  Madame  de  Stael 
suH'eretl  in  all  her  predilections,  as  well  as  in  her  pecuniary  in¬ 
terests,  diiriii!'  her  ten  years*  banishment,  and  also,  that  she  had 
it  at  every  moment  in  her  ]K)wer,  by  a  breath  of  adulation,  to 
propitiate  her  enemy*.  Indeed,  the  system  of  Bonaparte  is  too 
well  uiulerstood  to  admit  of  the  supposition,  that  any  delicacy  or 
|>ersonal  dislike  on  his  part,  wouhl  have  impeded  a  reconcilia- 
liou  with  the  most  distinguished  writer  of  F ranee,  then  com¬ 
manding  the  attention  and  atliniralion  of  all  Europe. 

But  no  one  who  has  perused  the  writings  of  Madame  de  Staid, 
unless  he  is  himself  incapable  of  generous  emotions,  can  doubt 
that  she  possessed  a  genuine  greatness  and  elevation  of  soul. 
We  mean  that  sort  of  elevation  which  has  so  rarely  exhibited  it¬ 
self  in  France  since  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution  ;  an  elevation 
consisting,  not  in  the  mere  susceptibility  of  the  imagination, — for 
of  vapouring  and  iidlation  there  has  been  enough  :  it  has  been 
the  prime  characteristic  of  the  Revolution  ; — nor  in  a  demon  force 
of  intellect,  like  that  of  Mirabeau;  nor  in  simple  integrity  of  pur- 
iK)st* ;  nor  in  an  unthinking  and  instinctive  principle  of  honour 
like  that  of  many  of  the  nobles  ;  but  an  elevation  of  character  result¬ 
ing  from  that  susceptibility  of  the  imagination,  and  that  forcible 
pulsation  of  the  heart,  which  together,  produce  the  passion 
whose  object  is  greatness,  and  excellence,  and  the  wide  good  of 
mankind  ;  and  this  tot),  in  conjunction  with  so  much  intellectual 
power,  os  gives  tlic  individual  the  means  of  influencing  the 
minds  of  others.  Such,  we  think,  even  with  all  those  weak¬ 
nesses  and  extravagances  upon  which  it  pleases  vulgar  minds  to 
dwell,  was  .Madame  dc  Stacd. 

*  A  considerable  portion  of  Neckcr’s  fortune  had  been  confiscated 
by  the  Directory.  One  of  Bonaparte’s  ministers  gave  Madame  dc 
Stac1  to  understand,  that  tliis  should  be  restored  to  her,  *  if  the  would 
love  him  ( Bona()urtc).*  •  Je  savoU  iioi,’  she  replied,  •  que  pour  rr- 
‘  cevoir  set  rentes^  il  falloit  un  cnit/tcat  de  vie;  mats  jt  y%€  uivou  pM 
*  fallid  une  declaration  (Tamour* 
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Now  (here  is  a  hii^li  satisfaclion,  as  well  as  much  excitement 
and  instruction,  in  considering  the  real  etfuiralency^  and  the 
eventual  triumph  of  such  a  character,  plaeinu^  itself,  at  its  cost  and 
peril  in  opposition,  by  the  simple  force  of  truth  and  genius,  to 
the  unapt  and  an^ry  etforts  of  despotism.  It  is  ut^reeable  also 
to  remember,  that  (he  unalienable  ability  of  transmitting  to  |h>s- 
teiity  their  own  history  of  the  conflict,  is  an  udvantii^e  almost 
always  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  cause  is  (he  cause  of  man¬ 
kind.  I'he  base, — v%hether  they  1k^  the  abusers  of  |K)wer,  or  the 
factious  disturbtTs  of  the  public  peace, — may  command  the  at¬ 
tention  and  belief  of  their  victims  or  their  followers ;  but  they 
have  no  laiii^ua^e  for  mankind,  no  voice  that  shall  reach  future 
tinu's.  Neither  the  tyrant,  nor  his  hirelings,  shall  ap|K*ar  on 
their  own  behalf  at  the  bar  of  posterity.  But  noble  (genius  will  be 
there  to  tell  the  story  of  its  own  timi^.  Umler  no  aspect,  then, 
does  literature  appear  of  hiu^her  importance,  than  as  it  is  seen 
holdintc  over  (he  head  of  evil  power,  a  sword  of  retribution,  quite 
beyond  its  reach  eflectually  to  inllmmce  or  to  avert. 

The  persecution  which  Bonaparte  tlirected  ai^ainst  Madame  de 
StacI,  sufi^i^iNts  one  further  consideration  that  may  ileserve  a 
moment^  attention.  It  was  with  u;reat  difficulty  that  Bonaparte 
found  in  her  writim^s,  even  a  pretext  by  which  to  excuse  his 
animosity  and  injustice  towards  her.  It  was  precisely  because 
she  named  not  him,  that  he  wished  to  suppress  lu^r  works.  But 
this  ne^^ative  crime  was  hard  to  be  framed  into  an  indictment. 
It  was  because  her  writini^  breathed  a  free  and  noble  spirit, 
that  he  was  unwilling:  (hat  his  Frenchmen  should  peruse  them. 
But  how  was  tliN  free  spirit  to  be  trapped  in  the  t;ins  of  his  cen¬ 
sor  of  the  prt^ss  ?  The  inoffensive  stmtence-,  on  account.of  which 
(he  first  edition  of  the  “  />e  r Alleinagne'*  was  suppn^s<M), 
were  of  a  nature  to  rentier  a  government  to  which  they  could 
be  obnoxious,  even  more  ridiculous  than  odious.  Madame  de 
“  8tacl,’'  said  the  Emperor,  “  tnonte  ieu  tites  dann  un  §en9 
“  oil!  ne  f¥U'  conrioHt 

It  st'cms  that  (he  hin^hest  onler  of  (genius,  when  supported  by 
genuineness  of  character,  although  it  is  the  most  formidable  to 
dt*spo(ism,  is,  from  a  peculiarity  essentially  coniiectetl  with  its  very 
eminence,  the  least  tangilde,  and  the  least  within  reach  of  the 
devices  that  are  frametl  to  control  the  press.  The  clever  li¬ 
beller,  the  dashing,  declamatory  journalist,  the  garret  orator,  the 
city -made  philosophist,  the  oraele  of  the  tavern  club, — in  a  word, 
all  (hose  who  have  more  talent  than  soul,  be  their  talent  ever  ao 
brilliant,  deriving,  as  they  do,  their  inspiration,  their  prime  and 
btnuigest  impulse  from  the  interests  ami  acc'idents  of  (he  day, 
can  hardly  render  themselves  offensive  to  jealous  power,  except 

*  **  She  iufUtes  people  wiUi  notions  that  do  not  tuit  me.** 
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hs  those  palpahle  ami  ohvions  overt-act«  of  attack,  which  are  as 
readily  fixed  upon  hy  the  censor,  as  iliey  are  (piickly  lort»oUen 
by  the  pnlilic.  'I  he  ijoutfH  miourvH  of  liun  utnr«*,  with  the  >pur 
of  personal  or  party  animosity,  or  the  inspiration  of  a  fresh  and 
undent  conjuncture,  may  rise  into  an  emnjjy  of  thont^lit  and 
style  at  which  even  thefiiselves  are  siirpriscd.  Hut  if  they  are 
deprivcil  of  all  impulse,  <*xcept  that  which  is  sujtplied  hy  the 
native  tone  of  their  emotions,  and  if,  <leharretl  from  the  tt»pics  of 
the  day,  they  are  exiled  into  the  hitcher  and  more  tr.itupiil  re- 
l^ions  of  thought,  tliey  prestmtiy  either  lan<*:iiis|i  and  faint,  or 
het'ome  tiir^id  and  ahsnrd,  and  lose  at  once  all  the  power  they 
seemed  to  possess  of  eommumliiit;  attention  as  writ»  *s.  When, 
therefore,  restrictions  iijton  the  liberty  t)f  the  press  take  place  in 
a  country  that  was  lately  free,  this  order  of  writers  is  the  most 
immeriiately  and  severely  alVecte<l.  'Mmse  of  them  who  are 
sturdy  of  temper,  are  quickly  in  jail  or  in  exile.  Those  who 
are  compliant,  soon  htH'omin!;  too  inane  in  the  woik  of  adulation 
to  be  worth  even  their  pay,  starve,  or  ^ive  themselves  to  some 
more  thrifty  craft  ;  while  many  of  a  u  iddle  class  turn  towards 
the  trifles  of  literature,  or  eiitiicly  resijru  the  pen. 

It  is,  however,  the  e\chi’*i\e  ehai aeteris.ie  of  minds  of  the 
hii;hest  onler,  that  they  are  most  inspired,  most  enerijetie,  most 
l/temMc/rcN,  not  while  healt'd  hy  a  per«oii:il  etmfliet  with  an  indi> 
vitlnal  adversary,  hiit  while  they  ar^Mlwt'llini;^  ealml\  upon  those 
hi^li  themes,  in  listenin''  to  which,  men  Ueemne  impHtieiit  of 
slavery,  and  indit'nnnt  at  injusiiee.  Tn  iliein  it  heloii^s  to  im¬ 
part  n  fresh  colourin'^,  to  ^rive.  a  new  and  li>iii|(  inteie^t  to  those 
f^eat  standini' trntlis  which  cannot  he  impui>ne«l  without  eumpel- 
]in^  the  enemies  of  human  happiness  to  puhli«>h  in  plain  tt  rms  their 
own  evil  <iesi«;ns.  laifly,  virtuous  t'eiiiiis  makes  the  despot 
tremhie  most,  when  its  Ian4;ua<;e  is  the  least  an  enahle  to  the  dull 
wording  ot  his  statute,  fears.  He  drt'tuls  and  hates  it,  heeaiisc*  it 
soars  to  a  rcj'ion  where  /le  is  fort'otteii,  and  tlisemirses  of  the 
f'rcat  interests  of  humanity  in  a  dialect  utterly  he\ond  the  reach 
of  the  chieuncry  of  oppression  to  attack.  Pnttiii:'  aside  then  for 
the  moment,  the  consideration  of  the  intei  ptisiuons  of  Di¬ 
vine  lVo\idenee,  and  thinking;  only  of  the  visible  means,  may  it 
not  he  aflirmed,  that  the  husom  of  iincurrnpled  •reniiis  is  the 
casket  to  which  the  social  hopes  «»f  men  are  eonsiy:ned  in  the 
dark  hour  when  force  prevails  against  truth  ?  'I'he  spirit  of  li- 
l>erty  may  he  hunted  fn>m  its  home  in  this  or  that  corner  of  our 
globe,  hut,  on  the  wings  of  genius,  it  crosses  the  seas,  or  descends 
to  another  age,  and  the  men  who  hoped  that  it  hud  left  the  earth, 
are  disappointed. 
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Art.  V.  Thf  Treatise  on  Relitrioui  Affections^  hy  the  late  Re\\ 
Jonathan  Euwards,  A,  M,  somru'hat  abridged.  By  W.  Ellerby. 

12mo.  58. 

¥  N  th<*  midst  of  the  presont  ra^o  for  rcadinsT,  and  the  incrcatod 
■  facililios  of  puldisliin^  new  books,  we  have  with  pleasure 
noticed  the  re- publication  of  several  of  the  worka  of  our  older 
divines.  'Plie  demand  for  such  works,  shews  that  there  are 
readers  who  know  their  value,  and  who  are  able  to  appreciate 
those  marks  of  sterling  piety  uinl  laboiious  thout^htfulness,  by 
which  tiieir  works  are  distinguished.  Within  the  last  century,  no 
autluTT,  certainly,  has  appeared,  so  worthy  of  beint'  ranked  in 
the  same  class  with  them,  as  Jonathan  Edwards.  While  wc  fol¬ 
low  him  throiii^h  his  laborious,  and  acute,  and  often  cumbrous  dis¬ 
sertations,  we  almost  fort^t  that  he  is  a  modern.  This  resemblance 
must  be  allowed  to  extend  to  some  of  the  more  common  defects  of 
the  old  divines,  by  none  of  whom,  however,  he  is  surpassed  as  a 
a  theologian  ;  and  as  a  controvertist,  he  is  absolutely  without  a 
compeer.  His  expositions  of  what  may  be  termed  the  philosophy 
of  divinity,  have  carried  moral  science  further  than  any  preceding 
writer  on  those  abstruse  subjects,  and  have  placed  the  tenets  usu¬ 
ally  deaominated  Calvinistic,  fairly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  |>etty 
cavils  and  feeble  tleclamations  of  their  impui^ners.  His  work  upon 
the  Will,  is  a  masterpiece  of  metaphysical  and  loi^ical  acumen, 
which  it  wonhl  perhaps  be  no  instance  of  presumption,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  unansw«*rable.  J'hc  witty  and  proHigate  Dryden  may  be 
allowed  to  alhit  elo  Calvin,  ns 

*  The  l<i8t  of  all  the  litter,  scaped  by  chance* 

*  And  from  C«eneva,  hrst  infected  France.' 

And  it  mii'ht  be  worthy  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Par- 
suits  of  literature,  to  class  the  ^reat  Keformer  with  tfic  infidel 
Rousseau,  as  a  fm*  to  Episcopacy.  But  since  the  publication  of 
Jonathan  Edwards's  Works,  it  ill  bi*comes  any  man  who  makes 
the  slis^htcst  pretensions  to  philosophy,  to  treat  Calvinism  with 
contempt,  or  to  deny  the  metaphysical  consistency  of  the 
system. 

The  small  work  before  us,  is  an  abridi^ement,  and  an  at¬ 
tempted  improvement  in  |>oint  of  style,  of  one  of  Preaideut 
Edwards's  most  useful  and  practical  treatises.  We  are  not 
great  admirers  of  abridgements,  and  have  very  little  taste  for 
improvements  upon  an  author's  style ;  yet  we  must  admit  that 
the  **  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections,"  was  susceptible  of 
both.  To  give  greater  publicity  to  a  work  so  admirably  adapted 
to  extensive  usefulness,  by  compressing  it  into  a  cheaper  and 
more  readable  form,  is  the  design  of  the  present  publication  ; 
and  in  the  execution  of  his  task,  Mr.  Ellerby  has  tuoceeded 
beyoud  our  cxpecUtions. 


27*2  Ellorby’s  Abriflg(*ment  of  Edtcard/t. 

TIm?  Trealwt*  on  Uclii^iouji  Afl'ections  was  occasioned  by  the 
defection  of  many  converts  in  New  Enq;land,and  by  the  unsound 
and  di^ijraceful  profession  of  others.  The  peculiar  circum- 
stance!^  iind«*r  which  the  Writer  was  placed,  led  him  to  view  Uie 
subject  on  all  siiles,  untl  in  all  hearings  ;  and  in  delineatint;  those 
marks  of  “  i^racious  at!i*clions,”  which  are  exclusively  the  result 
of  a  Divine  intlucnce  upon  the  mind,  he  has  exhibited  all  his 
cb.iraclcri«>lic  acuteness.  He  says,  in  his  preiace  : 

*  It  greatly  concern  us  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  clearly  to  dis- 
ccni,  and  have  it  well  settled  and  established,  wherein  true  reason 
doth  consist.  Till  ihis  be  done,  it  may  be  expected  that  jjreat  re¬ 
vivals  of  reiij’ion  will  be  hut  of  short  continuance  ;  till  this  be  done, 
there  is  but  Utile  gotnl  to  be  expected  of  all  our  warm  debates,  in 
conversation  and  from  the  press,  not  knowing  clearly  and  distinctly 
what  we  ou^ht  to  contend  tor. 

*  My  dcMgn  is,  to  contribute  my  mite,  and  all  my  best  (however 
feeble  endeavours  to  this  end,  in  llic  ensuing  treatise  :  wherein  it 
nuist  be  noted,  rli.it  it  is  somewbat  diverse  from  the  design  of  what  1 
foriiicrly  i)ubli.«‘hcd,  which  was  to  shew  the  dutingu.'shinir  marks  of  a 
tvork  ot  the  Spirit  of  God^  including  both  his  common  and  saving 
operation**.  \\  hat  1  aim  at  now  is,  to  shew’  the  nature  and  signs  of 
the  graci  tus  operations  of  (rod's  Spirit,  by  which  they  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  things  whatsoever  which  are  not  of  a  saving  na- 
tuie.  If  1  have  succeeded  in  this  my  aim,  in  any  tolerable  measure, 

1  hope  it  will  tend  to  promote  the  interest  of  religion.  And  whether 
I  have  succeeded  to  bring  any  light  to  this  subject,  or  not,  and  how¬ 
ever  my  attempts  may  bo  reproached  in  these  captious,  censorious 
times,  1  liope  in  the  mercy  of  a  gracious  and  righteous  God,  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  sincerity  of  my  endeavours  and  hope  also  ;  for  the 
candour  and  pn.ycrs  of  ilie  true  follow'crs  of  the  meek  and  charitable 
Lumh  ot'  (ioii.* 

T  he  1’ realise  is  divided  into  three  Parts  ;  Part  I.  *  Concern- 
‘  iiijg  tin*  N.ilure  of  the  AfVeetions  ami  their  ImportaiiccM  in  Re- 
‘  ligion.'  Part  II.  ‘Shewing  what  are  no  certain  signs  (hat 
‘  IG  liLions  .VtVections  are  truly  gracious,  or  that  they  are  not.* 
Part  ill.  ‘Shewing  which  arc  tlistingnishing  signs  of  truly 
‘  giatiuus  and  holy  Affections.*  Of  the  g**noi'al  excellence  of  the 
TreaiiM*,  we  deem  it  quite  uniiecessaiy  for  us  to  speak.  It 
displnys  tbroiigboiu  a  profound  knowle<lge  of  the  heart,  and 
exqnisi  e  •*kill  in  exposing  the  deceptive  symptoms  on  which 
too  maii\  |>ersons  fatally  rely.  No  work  |>erhaps  is  so  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  assist  the  Christian  in  the  duly  of  self- 
r.xamination. 

Highly  valiinble,  however,  as  the  work  is  upon  the  whole, 
there  are  some  passages  wliieli  are  confessedly  liable  to  serions 
objections  ;  and  as  the  sentiments  they  contain,  have  recently 
breii  very  poiutcslly  alliideil  to  in  the  Sermons  of  a  distiiiguisheil 
pulpit  orator,  we  shall  take  the  present  opportunity  of  offering 
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n.  few  n'marks  ii|>on  the  subject.  The  ohjectioiublo  notion  i»ilh 
wliicli  President  Edwrinls,  anil  other  AiuericAii  divines,  have 
been  char^euble,  is,  in  brief.  That  our  love  to  IjIckI  must  not 
oriijiniitc  in  a  discovery  of  His  love  tons,  however  that  may 
follow,  but  must  be  founded  primarily  in  ills  own  holincHS  ami 
excellence.  The  parts  of  the  'IVeatise  before  us,  in  whidi  this 
sentiment  is  stated  and  defended,  are  Sections  ii.  and  iii.  of 
Part  III.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  insert  in  full  the  Author's 
rcasonins^  upon  this  purely  hypothetical  speculation.  *VVe  shall, 
however,  transcribe  one  ))assa^\  as  the  basis  for  the  passing 
aniimid versions  we  intend  to  submit.  The  title  to  the  second 
section,  conve)s  the  general  pro|K>sition  in  the  following  terms : 

‘  The  first  objective  ground  of  gracious  affection,  is,  the  trans* 
ccndently  excellent  and  amiable  nature  of  divine  things,  as  they  are 
in  themselves  ;  and  not  any  conceived  relation  they  bear  to  tel/\  .r  »el/» 
interest* 

'I'he  principle  is  stated  and  contrasted  with  its  opposite,  more 
fully  in  the  following  passage. 

*  The  first  foundation  of  the  delight  u  true  saint  has  in  God,  is  his 
own  perfection ;  and  the  first  foundation  of  the  delight  he  has  in 
Christ,  is  his  ojcn  beauty ;  he  appears  in  hitnsel/'  the  cinef  among  ten 
thousand,  and  altogether  lovely.  The  way  of  salvation  hy  Christ  is  n 
delightful  way  to  him,  for  the  sweet  and  admirable  inauifestutions  of 
the  divine  perfections  in  it.  The  holy  doctrines  of  the  (fospel.  by 
which  God  is  exalted  and  man  abased,  holiness  honoured  and  pro¬ 
moted,  sin  greatly  disgraced  and  discouraged,  and  free  sovereign  lovo 
manifested,  are  glorious  doctrines  in  bis  eyes  and  sweet  to  his  taste, 
prior  to  any  conception  of  his  interest  in  tliesc  things.  Indeed,  the 
saints  rejoice  in  their  interest  in  God,  and  that  Christ  is  theirs;  and 
so  they  have  great  reason :  but  this  is  not  the  first  spring  oj  their  joy. 
They  first  rejoice  ia  God  as  glorious  and  excellent  in  himself  i  and 
then  secondarily  rejoice  in  it,  that  so  glorious  a  God  is  theirs.  They 
first  have  their  hearts  filled  with  sweetness,  from  the  view  of  Christy 
excellency,  and  the  excellency  of  his  grace,  and  the  beauty  of  salva¬ 
tion  by  him  ;  and  then  they  have  a  secondary  joy,  in  lliat  so  excellent 
a  Saviour  and  such  excellent  grace,  are  theirs.  But  that  which  is  the 
true  saini*t  super  stnieture^  is  i\\Q  hi/pocrite*  s  foundation*  Works,  Vol. 
IV.  p.  148. 

The  whole  hypothesis,  that  love  to  (io<l,  even  in  a  |>«rfect 
creature,  can  exist  in  this  abstract  and  independent  form,  or,  at 
least,  that  it  ever  do<>s  so  exist,  n|)|H*arH  to  us  as  unfounded  as  it 
is  unnecessary.  'I'hat  it  should  so  exist  in  the  heart  of  a  con¬ 
verted  sinner,  prior  to  all  sense  of  (Jrod's  love  to  him,  is  at  once 
iin|)ossihle  in  theory,  and  in  utter  inconsistency  with  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  Gos|)el  revelation.  Can  it  be  for  a  moment  ima¬ 
gined,  that  love  to  <iod  has  ever  been  excited  in  any  human 
breast,  or  that  it  ever  was  intended  to  be  inspired  in  the  hearts  of 
believers,  by  the  abstract  coDtemplatiou  of  the  Divine  exceileoca 
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or  holineH!!  ?  Could  the  tluiuiiivc  swords  of  the  elieruhiiu  which 


expelled  our  first  parents  tVoin  the  (lardeti  of  Kdeu,  or  the  deso- 
latiiii;  waters  of  the  l)elutc«S  or  the  fiery  torrents  that  consumed 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  or  the  appallin"  terrors  of  Sinai, — though 
all  these  spoke  the  Divine  puiity  and  excellence  in  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  accents,  hu>e  uvailcil  to  inspire  love  ol  a  higher  and 
purer  kind  than  that  which  is  wrought  in  us  hy  a  si<rht  of  (locrs 


^reat  love  to  us,  then,  must  they  have  been  preferahle,  as  means 
of  buhdtiin*;  the  human  heart.  What,  it  may  he  asked,  imparts 
to  the  (iospel  an  ellicacy  superior  to  that  of  the  most  vivid  and 
impressive  displays  of  the  Divine  perfections  under  the  Law, 
but  the  very  fact  to  which  the  Apostle  refers  ? — “  We  have  seen 
“  ami  helieved  the  love  that  (iod  has  iotcards  us.^'  Of  all  the 
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exhibitions  of  truth  which  the  (iospel  minister  has  to  present,  it 
.is  piiH'istdy  the  display  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  not  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  .lehovah's  holiness,  primarily,  hut  as  the  su[)crlative  proof 
of  his  /ore  to  our  souls,  toj^elher  with  the  accompanyinj'  otVer 
of  salvation,  that  is  in  fact  found  to  possess  a  transccndant  elVi- 
cacy  in  winnins:  the  ulVection  of  the  human  ht'art. 

View  ini;  the  (iospel  as  a  system  of  moral  means,  desii;ned  to 
produce  love  to  (iod  in  the  human  heart,  every  part  of  it  will  be 
found  to  operate  in  a  way  completely  the  revcist*  of  the  Author’s 
th<H)ry.  Its  iii'st  appeals  are  founded  upon  the  implied  principle 
of  self-love  in  our  nature  :  it  excites  a  salutary  sense  of  danger, 
and  then  it  holds  forth  the  }>romise  of  pardon,  in  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  same  principle, — “  lie  that  hclieveth,  shall  be  saved.” 
The  provisions  of  mercy  for  our  benefit,  arc  exhibited  in  all  their 
imiltiplicity,  and  in  all  their  fulness,  not  suhseipientiy  to  our 
disttovery  of  the  Divine  holiness,  hut  as  the  primary  means  of 
* bubduimr  and  moving  the  unbelieving  heart.  If  the  whole  in¬ 
strumentality  of  tlm  (iospel  he  not  constructed  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple  in  our  nature,  which  is  as  strictly  according  to  the  will  of 
•ur  Creator  as  the  terms  of  grace, — the  love  of  happiness,  then  we 
have  yet  to  learn  what  means  the  love  of  (iod  toirardu  uu. 
The  whole  conduct  of  Christ  in  his  personal  ministry,  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  love  to  (iod  and  to  himself,  precisely  through 
the  tnt'dium  of  good  bestoweil :  the  firtd  principle  appealed  to, 
was  self-love  ;  and  the  frst  emotion  excited,  was  gratitude. 
The  conduct  of  the  Apostles  was  in  every  respect  similar :  they 
held  lorth  glail  tidings;  they  published  peace;  they  dwelt  upon 
the  promuvM  ol  (loil,  rather  than  the  evidences  of  his  abstract  ex¬ 
cellence.  “  ^it)d  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  bc- 
“  gotten  son,  that  whosoever  hclieveth  in  him,  might  not  perish, 
“  but  have  eternal  life.”  If  this  was  not  a  direct  ap^H^al  to  the 
self-love  ol  their  hearers,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  could 
he.  The  ijuestion  of  the  jailor,  sprang  from  the  operation  of  the 
same  principle:  “  What  shall  1  do  to  be  saved?”  Yet  it  was 
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uiel  l>y  no  robuke  from  (be  Aposilc.  Upon  the  liypoilio^iH  of  (be 
excellent  Author,  the  reply  of  the  Apoa»tle  uouhl  Heein  aclapted 
only  to  make  him  a  hypocrite,  by  ooiive\iii^  to  him  in  the  hrsit 
instance,  u  hope  of  iittorpht  in  (he  hlessimjs  of  salv  itioii.  If  the 
Fresitlent's  theorv  were  consistent  with  Sciip(nr<*  ami  with  fact, 
we  should  have  fouinl  Christ  and  his  Aposth^  l^iiardint;  their 
liearers  ai^ainst  the  delusive  innuence  of  the  principle  of  love  to 
their  otco  stmUy  and  ai^ainst  lookin<<^  at  the  whole  system  of  Re- 
flem)Mion  as  a  ii^ood  to  thvtnselres :  this  view  should  have  bt^n 
kept  in  tin*  back-ground,  while  every  first  effort  to  win  the  afllw- 
tions  of  unbelievers,  should  have  been  exclusively  adapted  to 
inspire  (heir  veneration  for  the  Divine  excellence  and  holineaa, 
without  any  mixture  of  self,  or  any  conception  that  a  personal 
benefit  of  inestimable  value,  was  siihsenuently  to  accrue. 

We  need  merely  refer  to  the  {general  scope  of  the  apostolic 
ministry,  and  to  the  emphatic  terms  of  (be  an^etic  annunciation, 
“  Pvoco  on  earthy  (food  irill  tofrardu  men^'  in  proof  that  in 
the  first  instanct*,  at  least,  (he  Scriptural  process  is  (he  reverse 
of  that  wliit  b  President  Kd wards  lias  stated. 

It  was  essential  to  (be  support  of  (bis  theoretical  refinement, 
that  (be  Author  should  explode  the  principle  of  self-love,  by 
confounding:  it  with  selfishness;  and  it  was  a  dam^erous  effoK 
wliieli  then  heeame  necessary  to  i^ive  plausibility  to  (lie  theory, 
to  identify  t^raiitiide,  and  the  love  of  gratitude,  with  that  same 
low  and  degraded  pniiciple.  We  think  (hut  the  Author’s  usual 
metaphysical  acuteness  failed  him  entirely  at  this  point ;  for  the 
perfection  of  seltisliness  involves  the  destruction  of  the  love  of 
gratitude.  In  proporiion  as  (he  love  of  {gratitude  is  ij^enuine 
and  vivid,  selfishness  is  weakened  and  suppressed.  Upon  thia 
point.  Dr.  Chalmers’s  remarks,  in  his  recent  volume  of  Sermons, 
are  exceediiiijly  just  and  important,  and  supersede  the  necessity 
of  our  further  pursiiins^  (he  suhject. 

The  remainder  of  the  present  'I’reatise,  exceptint^  a  few  ex- 
preaisions  in  the  second  and  third  sections,  is  lrt*e  from  all  ob- 
jectiun ;  and  its  repuhlication  at  the  present  time,  is  the  more 
seasonable  on  account  of  the  |>owerful  antidote  it  alFords  to 
Antinoinian  doi^mas.  We  have  threat  pleasure  in  giving  Mr, 
Kllerhy’s  abridgement  our  warmest  commendation,  as  lieing, 
what  few  abriilgemenls  are,  an  improvement  in  many  retpecia 
upon  the  original  work. 
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Art  VI.  Vo  Fiction  :  A  Narrative  founded  on  recent  and  intcreit- 
ing  Facts.  2  Vols.  12mo.  pp.  667.  Price  Pis.  London,  1819. 

riNIK  times  are  improved  since  tlie  days  of  the  S|>ectator,  when 
**  u  lady,  on  discovering  that  Plutarch's  I jves,  which  she  had 
be<*n  reading  wit)i  avidity  as  a  novel,  were  no Jiction^  lost  all  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work,  and  sent  back  the  borrowed  volumes  in  higti 
dissatislaciion.  *1  he  best  passport,  now-a-duys,  which  a  novel 
or  a  talc  can  obtain,  is,  its  being  Juunded  upon  fact.  This 
same  title.  No  Fiction,  is  a  capital  bait  for  the  public.  Vet,  it 
receives  its  own  contradiction  in  the  very  title  page.  For  how 
can  what  is  professedly  only  founded  upon  facts,  be  otherwise 
than  in  part  Jiction  ?  And  bow  can  any  fiction  be  otherwise  than 
founded  wore  or  less  upon  facts  In  the  simplest  details  of  an 
occurrence  given  in  conversation,  fact  anti  fiction  are,  uncon- 
aciously  indeed,  but  invariably  bleiidetl.  From  the  (*areful  re¬ 
cord  of  the  grave  historian,  down  to  the  circumstantial  relation 
of  the  village  gossip,  the  trut'st  narratives  are  hut  fictions 
founded  upon  tact.  Ilow  utterly  incredible  then,  were  it,  that 
the  author  ol  a  narrative extemliiig  through  bt'tween  six  and  seven 
hundred  duodecimo  pages,  should  have  been  able  to  wake  out 
his  true  story,  without  adding  a  pretty  copious  proportion  of 
fiction  We  are  not  ilisposed,  nevertheless,  to  ipiarrel  with  the 
title:  as  we  said  before,  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  good 
title;  and  the  reader  will  sutliciently  understand  its  import  to 
be,  that  the  main  facts  of  the  narrative  were  real  occurrences, 
and  the  cliaracters  those  of  real  |>ersonages.  Of  this,  the  work 
itself  bears  internal  evidence  ;  and  so  fur  from  the  true  not 
being  in  this  instance  prohahley  the  probability,  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  assurance,  would  have  been  in  favour  of  the  story 
biung  true.  V\  ho  has  not,  within  ois  little  circle,  met  with  a 
l^'fevre,  a  Wallis,  and  a  Douglas?  An  idle  curiosity  may  be 
excited  by  the  assurance  that  the  Work  is  no  fiction,  to  know 
who  was  ilie  real  and  original  Douglas,  or  Ladevre,  of  the  present 
tale.  I'he  deviations  from  fact  in  alic  coiuluct  of  the  luirrative, 
are  professedly  intended  .to  bailie  this  unprofitHble  impiisitive- 
iH^ss,  to  which  it  was  foreseen  that  .the  title  woiihl  give  rise. 
Dut  if  Uic  story  bad  been  altogetlwT  a  fiction,  the  characters 
would  have  liecn  not  tlie  less  natural;  uml  wbut  is  natural, 
must  be  substantially  true.  Set  a  good  draftsman  to  sketch  a 
fancy  scene,  and  another  of  less  skill,  to  co|>y  a  real  hindsca|>e  ; 
you  will  have  most  of  nature,  that  is,  most  of  truth,  in  the  su¬ 
perior  production;  while  the  other,  though  founded  on  fact, 
will  have  in  reality  the  most  fiction.  The  question  is,  not 
whether  the  picture  is  copied  from  nature,  but  wlietlier  it  gives 
a  true  reprt^entation  of  nature.  And  so,  with  regard  to  the 
moral  tales  and  familiar  histories,  we  take  it  for  granted  they 
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arc  fouiulcd  on  facts,  for  invention  must  draw  iU  materials  from 
ohsi'rvation  and  e\|HTieuce;  Imt  we  ask  not,  wbellier  the  story 
is  cojiied  from  real  life,  but  wliellier  it  is  true  to  life.  The  merit 
lies  ill  its  beini'  natural,  not  in  its  beiiic^  circumstantially  true. 
And  so  does  the  interest  of  the  narrative  ;  for  let  the  persons 
whose  curiosity  is  on  the  stretch  to  be  made  aeipiaintcHl  with  the 
prototypes  of  the  tale,  once  «;[fain  possession  of  the  secret, 
and  be  able  to  point  out  the  real  /A^fvcre  and  the  real  /iouy/ot, 
the  discovery  by  which  the  truth  of  the  story  is  fully  ascertained, 
will,  we  venture  to  allirin,  be  attended  by  a  diminution  of  in* 
terest  in  the  narrative.  Its  power  permanently  to  impress  the 
feelinq^s,  will  depend  upon  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  narrative, 
be  it  fiction  or  no  fiction. 

The  only  moral  purpose  of  a  tale,  is,  to  present  instructive 
exhibitions  of  human  character.  Events,  or,  as  they  arc  termed, 
facts,  are  of  no  further  use  than  as  they  arc  the  nieatis  and  oc¬ 
casion  of  developim^  the  characters  which  the  writer  wishes  to 
delineate.  I'lie  Author  of  “  No  Fiction”  states,  ‘  that  as  it  was 
his  di^i^n,  in  making  these  pat^c^  public,  not  to  ai^itate  the 
‘  heart,  but  to  amend  it,  to  realixe  this,  it  was  necessary,  not 
‘  merely  to  throw  tofi^ther  some  strikiiii'  events,  but  especially 
‘  to  develop  the  moral  causes  and  efli?cts  with  which  they  were 
*  associated.'  One  of  the  very  worst  efiects  attributable  to 
novel -reading,  is,  its  tendency  to  produce  a  pattuum  for  inci¬ 
dent, —  to  induce  a  vas'ue  expc^ctatioii  of  adventure  in  real 
life,  which  is  impalient  of  the  still,  gradual  pace  at  wbicli  tliin(^8 
move  on  within  tiie  sphere  of  domestic  duties  and  enjoy  menu, 
and  too  often  inspires  the  atti^mpt  to  create  the  incidents  wliioh 
they  fail  to  supply.  The  present  work  is  not  chargeable  with 
any  sacli  tendency  :  the  incidents  are  by  no  iiK»aiis  forced  or 
crowded,  and  they  are  of  that  sober  kind  which  our  ordinary 
ilays,  and  weeks,  and  years  are  composed  of.  The  Author  has 
obviously  trusted  to  the  characters  lie  deliiieati^,  to  interest  the 
reader :  and  by  this  means  be  lias  succt^eded  in  producing  a 
highly  instructive  and  atFecting  piece  of  religious  biography. 

The  prominent  character  is  I  list  of  Lcfe\re,  a  relapsed  con¬ 
vert  ;  and  the  leading  dtVign  of  the  narrative,  is  to  point  out  the 
<langcrs  which  beset  an  impressible,  sanguine,  and  uiiex|H*rienced 
youth,  on  entering  life,  from  the  allurements  and  insinuating  iii- 
tluence  of  worldly  society. 

*  The  history  opens  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Lefevre ;  and  em¬ 
braces  a  course  of  events,  running  through  the  twelve  successive 
years  of  his  life.  It  is,  therefore,  in  its  own  nature,  eminently 
adapted  to  those  who  are  occupying  or  anticipating  a  similar  period 
of  existence ;  and  the  Writer  lias  constantly  held  in  view  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  youthful  character,  in  the  choice  and  Illustration  of 
the  incidents  he  has  introduced.* 
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\Vc  ^hall  not  analyse  the  tale  ;  nor  do  we  detMu  it  neopasarr 
to  Hubjert  the  literary  merit  ot*  the  eom|>o^ilio»i  to  a  severely 
critirai  eafimafe,  however  we  may  have  bet'n  disposed  to  wish, 
on  ijoinij  throii;^li  the  volumes,  that  the  Author  had  himself  ex¬ 
ercised  a  more  ni;id  taste.  'I'lie  marked  iueipiality  of  the  style, 
would  almost  leail  us  to  imai^iue  that  the  work  was  the  joint 
production  of  two  ilitVerenl  hands.  'I'lie  oriioo»rofa/  parts  in 
particular,  where  there  is  an  evident  introdiietiou  of  the  ad 
Ubitum^  the  descriptive  and  sentimeut.il  interpolitions  which  are 
intended  to  ‘  impart  a  relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature,’  mi‘.»ht 
have  been  curtailed  with  "real  ativantaije  to  the  work.  We 
must  confess  that  the  first  two  or  tliree  chapters,  produced  in 
our  minds  very  unfavourable  anticipations  of  what  was  to  fol¬ 
low  ;  and  we  thou|»ht  that  if  the  conversation  between  Mr. 
Banks  and  Mr.  Doui^las,  was  ‘  no  fiction,*  (iotion  wouhl  have 
been  better  in  this  case  tbuu  fact.  'I'he  ‘  sentiments  of  blesscd- 
‘  mrss  and  love,*  the  feelint^s  ‘  above  utteranee,*  the  ‘  still  com- 
‘  munioii’  of  tlie  two  friends,  toj^ether  with  the  daiu'ini'  ‘  em- 
‘  bloms  of  peace  and  freedom,*  and  the  tfrnupe  of  primrose, 
cowslip,  and  hawthorn,  made  us  fancy  we  had  taken  up  an  old 
numlMtr  of  the  N  oulh’s  Mai^nziiie.  If  such  writiiii^  is  adapted 
to  please  yoiint;  persons,  it  must  he  very  voiiiij:^  persons  ;  wliilc 
those  of  maturer  ai'e,  to  wliom  the  lesson  of  the  tale  is  adapted 
more  especially  to  he  useful,  are  in  some  damper  of  hein*^  sick- 
enwl  befon*  they  enter  upon  it,  by  the  meretricious  "■races  and 
somewhat  tedious  eoiiversation  of  the  introductory  chapters. 
.\s  we  wish  not  to  advert  attain  to  what  constitutes  indeed  the 
only  defect  of  the  work,  we  must  here  add,  that  the  letter  of 
Ijtdevre,  in  I’liapter  V.,  is  in  a  strain  more  characteristic  of  a 
foiin^  hilly  ol  fourteen,  than  of  a  youii"  man  of  twenty,  ami  that 
Ljcfevre’s  conduct  is  made  to  border  too  closely  ujion  childish¬ 
ness,  to  excite  the  reader’s  sympathy.^  When  (be  vVriter  intro- 
ducctl  the  conversation  at  p.  fU.  about  the  huttcrUy,  he  surely 
must  have  forgotten  for  what  class  of  readers  he  was  preparin:^ 
the  narrative ;  and  in  detuilin"  the  conversation  In^twei'u  Airs. 
I^efevrc  and  l>oui;las  in  ('hapter  \\IV'.,  he  appears c(|ually  to 
have  k>st  siijht  of  Airs.  Lelcvre’s  cliaractcr  as  depicted  in  an 
early  jiart  of  the  narrative.  To  a  person  of  her  a"e  am!  Chris¬ 
tian  experience,  in  whose  character  ‘  Divine  "race,*  we  are  told, 
‘  appealed  less  in  the  character  of  a  combatant  stru"ijliu;5  for 
*  Huperiuriiy,  than  of  a  sovereign  reit^iiiiif'  with  undisputed 
*•  I'oiilrol,’ — what  inmle  of  address  could  be  more  inappropriate 
and  otfeii.sive,  as  comiiu;  from  a  youii^  muii,  thau  the  following 
made  s|Hsx;h  of  Air.  Doug  las  ? 

*•  **  Life  it  troublous  to  the  best  of  ut,  ma’am.  In  this  ivorld  God 
ih*«igfU  our  improvement  rather  than  our  hapjnnai  ;  ami,  if  our  trou- 
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bWi  onl^*  prcjKirc  us  for  eternal  felicity,  we  shall  in  th«  end,  nunber 
them  with  our  blessings/*  ’ 

'I'liese  iiiiiinportant  bleiuislics  only  shew  that  the  Author  has 
not  hetM)  ill  the.  habit  of  composition.  \Vc  hope  we  shall  be 
acipiitted  of  any  unfriendly  motive  in  pointing;  them  out  to  bin 
attention.  Did  we  think  less  highly  of  the  trndnicy  of  the 
narrative,  we  should  not  have  thou’^iit  it  worth  while  to  make 
tbt*sc  remarks  upon  the  composition.  Wc  proceed  to  discharge 
the  more  pleasing  part  of  our  ofbee. 

TIfe  character  of  Wallis  is  very  natural  and  well  delineated, 
'riie  progress  of  Lefevre’s  intimacy  with  him,  the  way  in  which 
he  gradually  gains  uii  ascendancy  over  his  mind,  the  relaxation 
of  Ijcfevre’s  religious  habits,  his  eonso(|uent  uneasiness,  inenTtH!* 
tiiul  resolves,  and  eventual  declension,  are  described  with  all  tlie 
force  of  truth.  Considerable  judgement  is  exhibited  in  tlaii 
part  of  the  work  ;  and  there  is  a  pointedness  of  remark,  and  a 
vigour  in  the  style,  which  contrast  with  the  feebleness  of  some 
of  the  preceding  chapters.  Of  this  description  is  the  judicious 
remark  on  the  subject  of  apparent  frankness  and  liberality  in 
worldly  characters,  that  ‘  ease  and  warmth  of  manner  are  dis- 
‘  tinct  from  frankness  ;  and  that,  as  to  liberality,  if  we  only  con- 
‘  form  ourselves  to  the  course  of  the  world,  there  are  few  who 
‘  will  trouble  themselves  about  our  idle  opinions.*  Again  ;  the 
exclamation  pul  into  Lefevre*s  mouth,  is  very  striking,  *  O,  how 
*  dreadfully  easy  is  it,  in  the  company  of  the  religious,  to  per- 
‘  stiadc  ourselves  we  are  like  them  1’ 

The  following  passage  describes  an  early  stage  of  Lefevre*ii 
religious  retrogression. 

‘  While  Wallis  was  exulting  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  his  friend 
from  nieluncholy  and  fanaticism;  and  while  Lefuvre  was  eagerly  tlcc- 
ing  from  the  presence  of  a  conscience  which,  because  it  told  him  the 
truth,  he  had  foolishly  adjudged  un  enemy  ;  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rusicll 
were  tilled  with  most  anxious  concern. 

‘  Lefevre  had,  indeed,  preserved  the  best  appearances  before  them; 
hut  his  frankness  of  character  did  not  ;illow  him  to  beguile  them  into 
a  falsu  opinion  ;  and  their  very  attuchinent  to  him,  whilst  it  nnolo- 
gized  for  his  fadings,  was  quick  in  tlieir  detection.  1  hey  diii  not 
know  enough  of  his  engagements  to  say  exactly  how  the  change  wat 
elfectcd;  but  they  were  too  sensible  a  material  change  had  occurred 
since  the  renewal  of  his  intercourse  with  Wallis.  Ilis  cabii  and  re¬ 
gular  pursuits,  in  which  be  was  once  so  happy,  were  now  abandoned ; 
he  was  evidently  reluctant  to  spiritual  conversation;  and  they  had 
reason  to  fear  that,  if  the  forms  of  devotion  were  not  relinquiihed,  the 
spirit  hod  departed. 

'  They  tendered  their  little  allcntions  as  usual,  and  even  increased 
them;  butt  generally,  iliey  met  no  kindly  return;  and  sometimef 
were  succeeded  by  a  tart  reply.  *^11101  cbcerfulncsi  ot  temper  which 
prepared  him  formerly  to  receive  an<l  bcjklow  hnppinoti  in  the  little 
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I'irrJe,  wai  loU  ;  and  jiwccee<ied  l>^  a  feverlijh  hnrn»  and  Irritation  of 
whioii  spoke  of  inward  dissatisfaction,  ffis  cveninjpi  were 
stfltiom  spi»nl  at  home ;  and  when  tliey  were,  hig  refreghmentn  were 
otlen  taken  in  silence  ;  and  he  hastily  retired  to  his  room>  to  foi^ct 
iiimseir  in  the  enproK^»in^  interest  of  a  novel,  or  romance.* 

Ill  a  eonversiition  with  this  worthy  couple,  which  ensues^ 
fevn*  e\|)n*>*s»*s  his  i^raiitiide  to  them  for  (heir  pnyers  and  their 
;uivie«%  hilt,  in  the  spirit  of  self  justidration,  adils  : 

‘  “  Uui,  what  have  [done? — I  have  done  nothing  that  is  wrong, 
iiavo  I 

*  *•  Nothing  that  Ik  wronjr  /— [  hope,  my  dear  Clinrles,  3*011  do  not 
limit  tliU  plirnKc  to  things  directly  immoral.  This  will  never  do  for 
iTlirifttians.  I  rememher  my  good  old  minister  of  Bridgenorth  nsed 
often  to  sav,  there  are  three  sorts  of  actions those  that  are  good  ; 
those  that  .ire  had  ;  and  those  that  are  iiouhtfni ; — and  that  we  ought 
to  he  most  cautions  of  those  that  are  douhtf  iiL  *  For,’  said  he,  (tlicy 
are  hit  ver^*  words),  ‘  we  are  in  most  danger  of  these  doithtful  ac- 
tionR  ;  iiei’auM*  the>*  ilo  not  alarm  us,  and  yet  they  insensihl)*  lead  to 
greater  tmiiKgresaions — ^jn*t  iis  tin?  .shades  of  twilight  gradually  recon¬ 
cile  UK  to  dtirkness.’  ** 

*  *•  But  1  do  out  know  that  I  have  done  even  wliat  you  would  caO 
UiuhtitU^'*  rf*pliecl  Lefevre,  in  iioste,  as  it  he  thouglu  coiikcience  would 
tbrtiMl  the  simteiica.  if  he  paused. 

*  I  liclieve  we  shall  tiiid  the  best  way  of  deciding  on  these 
tioubifiU-,  is  to  ]u<lge  rather  hy  their  iM//«ewce  upon  us,  than* by  their 
^rmihJe  turpitude.  And  now,  my  dear  Charles,  be  c.andid  with  your¬ 
self,  UK  you  c.iii  be.  Look  back  u  little.  Chmipure  yourself,  not  with 
what  you  w^re  yt**tenlay,  or  yesterday  week  ;  but  compare  youriclf 
with  what  von  were  six  months  ago.  Arc  you  not  dillereiit  to  what 
von  were  then  ?  Are  )*on  so  tranquil,  so  happy,  .so  satistied  with 
yourself?  iiave  you  so  miu’h  sprirituality  of  mind?  so  much  deail- 
n«*w  to  the  world? — such  enjoyment  of  religion  ? — And  must  you 
not  renter  this  cliange  of  feeling  to  a  change  of  society  and  employ¬ 
ments  ?** 

*  Lefevre  threw  liimself  hack  In  his  chair,  .ind  rested  liis  eyebrows 
on  the  fore  lingers  of  his  right-hand,  evidently  tile  subject  of  an  in¬ 
ward  contlict,  which  he  yet  wished  to  conceal.  Mr.  Russell  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  .st»e  lie  had  brnugiit  him  to  this  state  of  reflection;  and  that 
it  might  not  Ih*  intemiptetl,  he  paused  «and  began  to  ciiargw  his  pip€f  a 
tiling  he  habitually  tlid  when  he  had  nothing  elsu  to  employ  him. 

*  .drs.  RufeM*!!.  however,  had  held  her  {leace  us  long  iis  .site  was 
able,  ami  she  n*murked  with  some  warmtli-— *  But  surely  Mr.  Lefevre 
vou  euin'niit  think  it  dimbtiuL^  whether  you  ought  to  read  such  ftctmda* 
loiu  lod  wuied  books  as  (hose  which  have  been  lying  on  your  table, 
tor  (he  lust  two  months  ?* 

*  Lefevre  was  nut  displeased  at  tliis  ill-timed,  but  wciUIntentiowed 
ubserx’utinn.  It  cailtHi  him  Irom  paintui,  tiiough  salutary,  reflectioos ; 
aud  he  feit,  that  if  it  did  apply  to  some  ot*  tlie  novels  that  had  passed 
under  his  eye.  it  did  not  deMrribe  tlie  whole  of  them,  aor  thosa  dial 
had  olfurdud  hiui  must  pieusure.  He  tiierefore  answered  with  spirit. 
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— ‘  That  the  b<M>Li  In  question  were  not  tcandoJoa’i,  and  wick**d  i— 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  designed  lo  enforce  good  momls:  — 
ihac  they  gave  uj  an  acquaintance  with  the  world,  artd  taught  a 
proper  conduct  in  lift.' 

*  *  1  don't  know/  replied  Mrs  Uussi'll,  looking  ruher  wisely, — 

*  I  believe  you  rr.ust  allow,  that  it  Is  not  to  novel  rcaden  we  are  to 
look,  for  •*  proper  conduct’*  in  the  world.  These  wretciicd  bools 
1  am  sure,  have  ruined  iitultituiU^s  of  >oung  people.* 

*  *  Well,  ina’a.ii,  they  Inive  not  ruined  me,’  sai  l  Lefevre,  a  little 
vexed  at  .Mrs.  UusseH’s  close*  remarks,  tlie  more  so,  perhaps  because 
he  felt  his  conscience  inclined  to  her  side. 

*  ‘  Oh  !  Mr.  Lefevre,  do  not  be  anj^ry  !  Do  not  talk  lightly  about 
being  ruined.  I  cannot  bear  that  !--liiit  1  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
novels  and  plays  arc  the  uv/y  to  ruin,  and  .Mr.  Uussell  nnd  1,  have 
not  been  easy  about  you,  sinee  you  brought  them  into  the  house.-— 
buy,  Mr.  lad’evre,  you  wo’n’t  read  any  more  of  them.  |{emeniher, 
}ou  used  to  call  them  **  rubbish  and  vile  trash.”— Oh  !  what  would 
.Ur  Douglas  S'ly  if  lie  knew  you  read  them  !* 

*  'i'h).s  fueling  spi'cch  inueli  alPected  Lefevre;  but  the  appeal  to 
])ougla<,  uitli  winch  it  closed,  touclicd  his  pride;  and  he  again 
rt  plieil,— ‘  'I'hat  .Mr.  Douglas  would  not  condemn  them  as  Mrs.  K\is- 
hVi  did  ;  and,  that  she  lud  no  right  to  condemn  them,  since  she  had 
never  read  them.  Head  them,*  said  he,  with  rather  an  ungracious 
tune,  *  hiid  then  give  sentence. ’ 

*  *  Nay,  n)y  dear  Charles/  aaid  Mr.  Kiisscll,  with  his  usual  calm* 
nei^s.  *  1  iiupe  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  buy  nil  our  knowledge 
vu(h  ex{HU'iciuc.  burcly  yon  vvtmld  not  think  of  taking  a  dose  of 
ai’seitic,  to  ascertain  that  it  is  poison.  And  when  we  see  with  oiir 
o.vn  eyes,  the  dangeious  intluence  of  these  books  on  numberi  ul* 
voting  |»trsons  ;  and  hear  the  testimony  of  the  best  and  most  pious  of 
nitiii  concerning  them  ;  vie  can  need  nu  other  evidence,  and  arc  fully 
w  arranted  in  torining  our  own  opinion.’ 

*  Lefevre  was  asking  himself,  why  he  did  not  reason  in  this  way 
ait  the  tiino  .Mis.s  Wallis  tiru  introduced  her  Tales  to  him,  when  Mr. 
Kusbfil  resumed  :  *  I  tell  thee  what,  Charles — 1  remember  my  younper 
dl>^.  I  thought  of  many  things  as  you  now  seem  to  think.  1  nt* 
tetupted  to  unite  religion  with,  what  the  world  calls,  innocent  plea- 
^u^ei.  But,  somehow  or  other,  I  found  tliat  these  inrutcent  pleasures, 
hurt  mv  conscience,  and  unfitted  me  for  devotion.  1  was  in  this  utv> 
hjppy  state  fora  long  lime,  and  it  <li.strcKses  me  lo  think  how  near  1 
was  to  losing  all  taste  for  religion,  by  these  worldly  pleasures.  Ilow‘- 
rver,  thut  (iod  whom  1  had  sought  as  the  guide  of  my  youth,  did  net 
for^Hke  me.  I  prayeii  that  i  might  see  my  error,  iind  read  iny  bible 
more  diligently  ;  and,  in  u  few  w'eeks,  1  wjs  almost  another  crea* 
turc.  1  was  so  liappy  in  religion,  thut  1  lost  oil  relish  for  my  foolish 
.unu^ments.  So  true  it  is,  that  prayer  will  either  draw  us  fronctlie 
v^orid,  or  the  world  will  draw  ut  trom  prayer.  It  was  uIkmU  this  time, 
that  I  made  some  resolutions,  luid  read  them  carefully  every  weak  ; 
snd  I  am  sure,  they  have  not  only  kept  me  iVrmi  many  a  soure  syicc, 
h’jl  I  hope  hsvc  often  qinckeiiH  me  in  ilic  pqrsuii  of  heavenly  lliiogs. 

Vol.  Mil.  N.S..  Y 
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‘  ‘  Weil,  I  w:ii  going  to  tell  you  the  retolutions.  These  arc  they, 

1  reaoi%*ctl  * — 

*  *  fir%i^ — To  think  of  nothing,  thnt  would  antit  me  for  commu* 
nion  witli  God. 

*  ‘  Src^fHlt/^  — To  do  nothing.  o!i  which  F  coohl  not  a^k  his  pre«;ence 
jind  hfi».^ing. 

‘  ‘  And,  ThirdLf, —  To  read  nothing,  which  would  make  me  un* 
ea^v.  it’  I  «.iuHiUI  re.nd  it  Iwt’ore  .1  n>odcst  femnU*  * 

**  I.«‘tovrt»  retired  Ironi  this,  and  sinulur  cor.veisc,  to  his  own  cham- 
hcr  with  a  tronbied  iipirit.  Once  more  he  Tell  on  hi«»  knees,  and  with 
more  tV*n.'or  than  he  had  nsed  t’or  many  months,  ofF’ered  his  supplira- 
tioiia  to  (lod.  He  amne  ;  ami  gave  liimselt’  to  rest,  with  3  compe- 
siire,  which  was  tite  more  seuKihle  to  iiitn,  as  he  had  been  so  long  t 
stronger  to  ilie  !M}othiiig  efficacy  of  prayer. 

‘  ill  tIte  m<tming,  his  feelingH  were  of  a  more  mixed  description. 
If  his  heart  was  at  all  intfiienecd  by  penitence,  it  was  not  free  from 
every  emotion  of  ri*sentmeiu.  He  was  vexed  with  himself,  for  having 
given  an  opportunity  for  rebuke  ;  and  be  was  vexed  with  the  indiscri- 
niiiiste,  and,  as  be  called  it,  excessive  way,  in  which  ^fr9.  Rnsscil 
ailministered  it. 

*  This  ladv,  indecHi,  with  the  noblest  intentions,  offen  accelerated 
the  mischief  she  wished  to  prevent.  In  the  ardour  of  h  w  friendship, 
ikhe  would  say  loo  much — dt»  too  tnuch.  Fn  her  eagerness  to  obtain 
adesimhie  oliject,  she  couhl  not  pause  to  ask  the  best  of  se¬ 

curing  it.  She  could  not  estiimite,  ami  elassity  evils.  If  a  thing  was 
wrong — why,  it  was  wrong — nnd  must  ht*  tipposed,  and  proiestetl 
agmiut,  in  the  same  way  as  auy  other  wrong  tlimg.  F.ike  an  empiric 
in  iniHiicine,  shi*  would  exhibit  the  same  remedy  for  the  same  dis¬ 
ease,  without  any  regard  to  (tunsiitution  or  charaeter.  She  did  not 
know,  that  many  weak  persons  are  otlen  hurried  into  the  very  thing 
one  would  hiivo  tiieni  avoid,  liy  mjiulicinuK  and  ill-timed  opposition. 

‘  Hiihnppiiy,  F^efevre  hail  not  learned  to  separate  (ir^tvVr,  froin  the 
of  giving  it.  .Mrs.  Uussell’s  remnrkH,  therefore,  were  not  gt- 
nerally  successful  :  sometimes  they  fretted  him  into  anger  ;  and  more 
frequently  tempted  him  to  forget  a  good  admonition,  in  quarrellirg 
with  the  way  in  whicii  it  was  preseatesh*  Vol.  I.  17^>— IHd. 

Many  of  the  letters  occaMionally  iiitroduceil,  cuntuiii  very  ad- 
inimhle  iiiNtructinii.  Some  of  them,  we  suspect,  are  tranneriptH 
ot  n*al  communications.  I^levre,  on  beings  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  IiIh  criminul  relapses,  is  naturally  tempted  to  give  way  to  de* 
spair ;  a  state  of  mind  as  remote  from  the  humility  and  intf^nu- 
oiisiiess  ol  true  cuiUiitioii,  as  it  is  liroin  peace  and  scif-satisfac* 
tioii.  *  OftiMi,*  lie  is  repri'seiiUsl  as  sayiiiif,  ^  have  1  concluded, 

*  that  I  am  intended  os  on  awful  instance  bow  tar  a  man  may  go 
‘  ill  religion,  and  yet  be  lost.’  Doui^us  thus  writes  to  his  friend 
while  exhibiting  thisM*  symptoms  of  imperfect  penitence. 

*  ‘  I  was,  principallv,  affected  to  ubterve  the  tendency  you  dU- 
to  dr* pair,  ^^o  evil  is  to  be  dreaded  mure  tiiuu  tiiis.  Where 
it  is  found,  no  good  can  dwell.  Ft  withers  up  liie  energies  of  the 
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sdul  -it  avfrU  rye*  from  th^  arork  of  redemption— h  shuti  up  the 
heart  in  o!)»tinate  impenitence.  Your  present  circnrosf.'incea  may  well 
^ive  birth  to  priycr,  to  penitence,  to  circu inspection  t  but  they 
'ilioiild  by  no  means  engender  despair.  Tlicre  U  every  thing 
ill  (fod  -  every  tiling  in  tbe  character  of  the  Saviour— €?very  thing  in 
tlie  spirit  of  the  gospel,  to  encourage  hope,— nothing  to  countenance 
despair.  Hope  is  presentetl  to  the  most  mUe table— the  moat  criminal 
— of  human  beings ;  if  we  lose  hope  then,  it  is  not  because  it  U  with* 
held,  but  because  we  cast  it  away  from  us.  Cherish  then,  I  entreat 
you,  ns  a  most  invalimble  blessing,  the  hone  of  salvation  !  Not  that 
Ignorant,  indolent,  indefinable  hope,  whicn  springs,  like  the  ignis  fa* 
tmis,  from  the  very  bosom  of  corruption.  This  is  miscalled  ;  it  it 
not  hopr*  but  presumption.  Cherish  that  operative,  spiritual  and  im¬ 
mortal  hope,  which  the  scriptures  describe,  ns  eclipsing  the  world, 
purifying  tbe  heart,  nnd  laying  bold  of  things  invisible  ! 

*  *  Should  you  find,  that  the  review  of  the  past  becomes  an  ubitruc* 
lion  to  your  hopes,  I  would  advise  you  to  your  relijrioH  a/rexM, 
1  Irivf  found  wonderful  advantage  in  this  simple  rule.  Many  (lersont 
spend  time  in  seeking  after  evidence  of  their  f>n  t  Christian  character, 
when  it  w  ould  he  much  better  employed,  in  an  immediate  application 
to  the  Saviour.  Say  in  such  seasons  of  doubt,—**  If  i  have  not  bt'cn 
really  |H.'iutent,  I  will  desire  to  be  so  note  ; — if  1  have  not  relied  on  llie 
Snvitmr,  I  w  ill  rely  on  him  note  ;  —if  I  never  have  surrendered  myself 
to  him,  I  will  make  my  surrender  nowV  This  often  foils  the  enemy, 
at  a  moment,  when  he  has  been  arranging  a  train  of  objections  to  our 
/ormer  piety.*  pp. ‘225, 6. 

Ijefevre  ha**  iiivolverl  liiinaelf  in  cihligationH  to  WullU,  of  a 
iiutiirr  which  render  it  iinpowHihle  fur  him  to  diaentanglc  liiin««Hf 
from  Ilia  friendship.  He  gnnlmilly  plunges  deeper  nnd  deeper 
into  dissipation  ;  begins  to  think  degradingly  of  mankind,  to 
suspect  the  sineerifv,  and  eagerly  to  d«*tort  the  failings  of  the 
professors  of  religion  ;  is  tempted  to  dishtdieve  CMiristianity,  and 
allows  himself  to  rc.id  infidid  authors  ;  hut 

*  he  remained  a  believer  in  opposition  to  his  desires,  In  opposition 
to  his  efforts.  The  most  that  he  could,  at  any  time,  do,  was  to  douht, 
not  to  ditbelicxe^  to  be  a  iceptic,  not  an  inJidelJ* 

Intoxication,  os  presenting  a  fresh  excitement,  and  a  tran¬ 
sient  suspension  ot  intolerable  disquietude,  completes  tlio  de¬ 
terioration  ol  his  character.  This  is  a  natural  progress,  every 
frtsili  step  in  which,  it  is  justly  remarked,  seems  to  heighten, 
lioth  ill  feeling  and  in  fact,  the  impossibility  of  return,  by  ex¬ 
tinguishing,  first  the  hope,  and  then  tlieilesirc  of  rotiiriiing,  till 
the  character  is  at  least  irreversibly  sealed  up  by  impenitent 
des|>cration.  Iftindreds  and  tliousjimls  of  young  men  of  half- 
formed  religious  principles — mir  public  ollices  especially  would 
allbrd  numberless  instances  of  the  kind,— have  run  the  down¬ 
ward  career  of  Lefevre,  not,  like  him,  to  be  rescued. 
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The  iKTuiul  volume  contains  some  very  iatere«»tiniT  iiu  itlonts, 
and  some  very  |>leasiuu^  v%riuu«x.  Ferlinps  we  OHunot  selec  t,  Icir  a 
eoiicludiiiL;  extract,  a  |)ii'*Hau:e  that  shall  <!o  more  jiistiee  to  the 
talents  ol  the  aiitlior,  than  that  which  cieserrihes  the  (eni*)taiion 
to  siiieifle.  Ii  such  thoiii>hts  ai\d  teeiin^s  mav  he  with  siilety 
and  henelit  t(»  thereunder  ever  einbotlieil  in  r.arraiive,  they  could 
not  hiive  hern  more  instrtictively,  more  iinpresNivrly  repivseutei!, 
lhati  in  the  follow in»5  rwital. 

‘  Thus  mIciiI,  hut  rcstlcM,  Lofevre  wont  h>rl!i  tVnin  the  busy 
t(»w  n.  Where  was  he  to  go  ? — W  iiat  was  he  to  th>  ? — were  questions, 
that  did  not  occur  to  him.  He  merely  wislmil  to  es4*ape  the  inquisi¬ 
tive  eye — the  impel linent  question — the  ohjects  ami  concerns  of  a 
world,  whit'll  huU  ruined  him,  which  he  loathed,  uiul  tVoin  which  he 
felt  he  was  severed  for  ever.  In  a  word,  he  sougiit  stdiiude.  But 
Holiiude  wiis  not  imule  for  man;  much  less  for  ihejyio/^y.  Tliere’ 
grows  the  nii:!it>hade ;  there  live  the  scorpion  ami  the  serpent;  there 
dwell  the  heasis  of  prey  **  gomg  about  seeking  wimm  they  may  dc- 
Nour  anfl  iliero  are  found  the  syrens  of  a  lower  world,  decoying 
the  reckless  wanderer  to  his  own  desti  uction.  Lefevro  should  have 
sought  in  the  sanctuary  of  fiiemUhip,  the  medium  hetwecu  desoliite 
i-olitude,  and  worldly  tumult  ;  hut  he  had  yet  mueli  to  learn,  lire 
means  he  once  nuuo  adopted  for  his  relict’,  were  Mieh  as  would  pro- 
\oke  his  uihiemper;  ami,  as  he  wimdererl  carelessly  away  over  hill 
and  v.dley,  to  the  eye  ot  a  compafsioiiato  speeinUir,  he  appeared  as 
tliougli  he  were  going  out  into  the  w  ildernc'ss  to  he  tempted.” 

*  Long — hmg  hc‘ wandered,  tlumghtlcss  of  place  -  of  lime — of  op- 
petite— of  fatigue.  At  length,  he  was  impeded  in  his  course,  by 
suddenly  coining  down  on  the  margin  of  .i  eonsidcrahle  river.  .\ 
tine  ohl  tree  >iood  close  beside  him  ;  and,  spent  with  exertion,  he 
llirew'  himself  beneath  its  refreshing  slnule. 

*  'I  he  prospet:t  around  Ihm  w;is  pleasing.  The  river,  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  ran  ami  winded,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see;  and  in  the 
otfier,  was,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  the  spot,  decorated  with  a  well 
fornu'd  bridge,  which  was  animated  hv  the  f«mt  of  industry,  and  the 
rumtiling  ot  carriages.  'I’lie  arni.s  of  tbe  bridge  united  the  dwellings 
and  iiiludiitants  of  two  populous  towns  :  winie  its  elliptic  arelies  pre¬ 
sented  in  line  perspective,  the  cottages,  meadows,  and  lulls,  which 
rested  in  llie  distance.  On  one  band,  the  hills  again  arose  in  larger 
and  b»»liier  form,  clotlied  wiili  a  verdure  tliat  uiighl  have  deceived 
one  into  spring.  On  the  otiier  hand,  appeared,  on  a  pretty  cmi* 
nrner,  ilie  tower  of  a  eliurch,  rendered  beautiful,  by  being  eneircled 
with  elm  trees;  respectable,  by  standing  eunneeted  with  tiio  re¬ 
mains  ot  an  old  baronial  castle  ;  and  aw  ful,  by  liaving  at  its  feet  the 
tombs  ul  »»ur  f.itliers,  .uul  our  fatliers’  fatlieis.  On  tile  whole  scene 
the  sun  now  >bime  with  a  living  briglitness.  Nature  had  shed  her 
dewspptfus  ly  on  the  face  of  tile  eaitli,  as  if  to  hide  tile  nukednes* 
of  nuUimii  ,  .Old  now  tliey  glittered  on  every  object,  with  a  erysioi, 
Mlverv  light. 

•  fiui  what  were  delightful  prospects  to  Lefevre  !  If  his  eye 
strayed  over  ilie  scenery,  it  was  uitcuitsciously  ami  for  a  niotnent »  and. 


K  it  ii.iil  any  ofli'Ct  upon  him,  it  was  without  eftJrt  or  comparison. 

Ii'*  jjsii  ty  ami  olttx'riulne'is  innensibiy  seetneil  to  put  him  farther  from 
)i  ippmo^s  i  :iiui  to  iloepen  the  ciarkucM  of  iiia  tuul.  There  was  but 
i>a('  ohjoct  thut  coiilil  secure  his  uttention,  and  on  that  it  was  tixed 
— •/  tti/s  the  river  !  His  eyes  rose  and  Icil  upon  its  waters,  so  as  to 
inuicaie  a  spirit  under  the  changing  sway  ot  anguish,  fear,  and  cles« 
perntion.  I'or  some  minutes,  he  had  sat  aa  »ttii  as  ttie  tree  beneath 
which  he  rented,  ami  then,  with  a  low*  voice,  us  if  opposing  some  ob-» 
jectioo'i,  said — “  Why  should  1  live  ?  My  life  is  a  curse  to  myself 
and  to  lUhers.  1  know  1  uin  lost  and  must  die — Why  should  1  live  ^ 

If  1  Were  dead,  1  should  know  what  i  have  to  su6fer.  My  punish* 
meat  is  just — 1  allow  it ;  wliy  may  1  not  tetk  it  V*  To  this,  a  voice 
witliui  him  replied, —  1  hat  tliough  the  sentence  were  just,  he  w'as  not 
utithurized  to  take  the  execution  of  it  into  his  oan  hands-^that  tho 
Author  of  life  alone,  has  the  right  of  disposing  of  life— Mnd  that  to 
toucli  his  own  life  would  only  be  to  add  to  his  other  transgressions  tho 
hrinous  one  of  selt*ilestruetiun. 

Letevre,  witli  all  Ins  waywardness,  was  not  willing  to  add  to  his 
oll’i  nces,  .»nd  he  had  no  argument  to  oppose  to  these  suggestions  ;  yet 
tiie  tempter  was  busy  in  his  soul.  As  he  was  silently  revolving  the 
perilous  subject,  and  bis  reason  and  passion  beld  doubtful  contlict,  a 
siiiH'p  belonging  to  u  tlock  feeding  near  bim,  ventured  from  the 
circle  ;  and,  coming  witliin  a  tew  yards  of  him,  stood  looking  in  his 
i'ice.  Lefevre’s  attention  was  cjlled  up.  Dumb  us  tlie  animal  was, 
its  fcalurcH  spoke  it  innocent  and  happy.  11c  could  not  look  U|>on  it 
— it  tuiiclied  Iris  heart!  1  wa.sonce,**  tlionglit  lie,**  /litr i/— what  am 
**  1  now?**  lie  turned  away  his  head,  rose  from  the  ground,  and  began 
to  walk  from  a  spot  so  eiisimiing  to  him. 

*  rite  tempter  does  not  always  expect  immediate  success  to  attend 
the  teiiiptiition  he  (dfers.  An  alarming  object  nnist  be  reconciled  to 
tlie  siglit,  by  freipient  presentation,  before  it  can  be  embraced.  Le- 
fevre  s  mind  had  been  happily  diverted  from  itself,  in  a  moment  of 
great  danger;  but  the  subject  on  whicli  it  dwelt  was  by  no  means 
ilisuiissed.  On  the  contrary,  lie  returned  to  it  directly— balanced  it 
in  his  thoughts  with  an  avidity  he  could  have  experituiced  on  nothing 
else — and  often  rose  to  atone  of  confidence,  in  deciding  against  doing 
an  injury  to  his  ow  n  person.  This  did  not  signify.  His  enemy  lud 
g  lincil  one  point,  perliaps  the  only  one  he  propOAcd  at  this  time- he 
Uiiii  Jiimliarizcd  his  thoughts  to  the  act,  by  the  very  confide  ration  of 
it.  'The  hour  of  close  assault  was  to  come. 

*  The  day,  for  the  season  of  the  year,  had  been  remarkiibly  fine  an^ 
v\  .tnn  ;  nml  the  evening  partook  of  its  nature.  l..cfevre  had  rambled 
about  till,  us  the  sun  was  declining,  he  came  in  view  once  more  of  the 
river;  but  at  a  distance  of  aliout  five  miles  from  the  spot,  to  which  a 
I  tfercnce  has  already  been  made.  The  feelings,  with  which  he  had 
g.ized  upon  it  in  the  morning,  powerfully  revivetl  w  itliin  him ;  and  he 
u  !i5,  alas  !  too  well  prepared  to  indulge  thetii  with,  at  least,  dimiuished 
honor.  He  advanced  to  the  side  of  it.  A  hunk  had  been  made, 
.’^everal  yards  in  ItMigih,  for  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  chalk  and 
Mint  to  the  vesseU  ;  it  wms  now  in  disuse,  and  covered  with  grass,  ex- 
trpi  wl.crc  a  few  calcareous  atones  were  seen.  The  side  to  the  water 
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rote  perpendicular  about  four  feet  above  the  surface,  and  descended 
Mrveral  ^SM!t  below  it.  To  this  elevation  Lefevre  ascended.  I  le  u  aiked 
to  and  fro,  agitated  with  tlto^e  throes  of  passion  whicli,  bv  the  tonueiit 
they  gave,  biasaed  his  mind  to  the  sinister  resolution.  VVeary  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  weary  of  life,  he  sat  himself  on  the  stoiu*s  at  the  very  verge 
of  Uie  river.  This  wa*  the  moment  of  trial !  The  night  hud  come  on. 
Obscurity  had  fallen  on  every  thing  but  the  waters;  on  them  the 
moon  beams  played  with  most  fascinutinir  sweetness.  I.efevre's  frame 
was  heated  with  fever  and  exercise  ;  no  breeze  was  stirring  to  invigo¬ 
rate  it ;  the  river  alone  looked  cool  and  refreshing,  an<l  seemed  in¬ 
viting  him  to  its  ver)  bosom— lie  listened — not  a  s<Mind  was  to  l>e 
beard.  He  lotikcd  round— not  u  living  creature  was  to  be  seen.  His 
pur|)osc  ilrcngihened— he  started  on  his  feet.  His  spirit  sluuldereil 
with  horror — not  at  the  leap  to  the  waters — but  at  the  idea  of  rushing 
into  the  presence  of  the  (treat  God  be  had  oflended  !  He  walketi 
about  in  agitation — sat  down  again.  He  po*itponed  a  purpose  which 
he  had  not  power  either  to  break  or  fulfd — he  would  do  it  when  the 
tide  came  t«)  a  certain  height.  liis  aching  eye  hung  over  the  hunk, 
watching  the  awlul  progress  of  the  rippling  waters  Now  they  ran 
over  the  stone,  which  was  to  (ill  up  the  measure  of  his  time — hut  they 
sauk  again  1  I'hc  blood  fell  back  to  his  heart,  and  the  sweat  drops 
sprang  on  his  (urehead  !  Now  again  the  little  waves  ripple  over  the 
mark — and — subside  no  more !  He  riues  from  bis  seat  for  the  last 
time  He  starts  to  sec  a  person  in  the  path  wliich  ran  along  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  tile  bunk.  Ho  pau.sed  to  get  the  stranger  out  of  sight.  This 
was  not  M>  readily  done.  He  w  aited — and  w’nited  ;  and,  at  last  con¬ 
cluding  the  intruder  meant  to  watch  him,  be  descended  to  tlic  jialh- 
way,  and  left  tlic  place  full  of  indignation.*  pp.  1 1 1  —  1 18. 

Whoever  he  the  author  of  “  No  Fiction,”  he  has  eviilently  no 
Huperlicial  ac()U(iiiitauce  with  the  liuiimii  heart.  If  he  is  not  a 
pracimisl  writer,  In*  must  be  an  experienced  IMiristian  ;  and 
whatever  defeels  i;.ay  attach  to  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  storVy 
are  amply  eompensuted  hy  the  sterling  good  sense  and  piety 
whieh  ehar.ieterise  the  sentiments,^  Lefevre’s  penitenct?  ami 
restoration  are  described  with  ijreat  judgement  ;  the  connexion 
of  pride  anil  despair,  of  gratitude  and  hope,  of  self-distrust  and 
assurance,  is  ndiiiirahly  illustrated  ;  and  the  Writer  with  gieut 
pnipriety  waives  the  (piestiun  of  the  reality  of  L'  levre’s  former 
piety.  We  very  cordially  reoomTcnd  the  work  as  replete  with 
the  most  valuable  lessons,  especially  to  }oung  persons  who  aro 
just  ciiitrliig  upon  life. 


! 
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I*rice6d.  1819. 

'lirK  ill)  mil  often  noti<v  Su!!ciay  Seliool  litoraturo,  to 

aiToi'ilin^  to  its  original  iuteiUion,  tliis  very  iiiten^tiii^ 
little  Tract  is  to  lie  reterieil ;  (miC  the  iiiforniatioii  uhicli  it  roll- 
tains,  relative  to  a  very  remarkuhle  people  and  un  important  field 
of  iiiissioiiury  exertion,  pves  it  a  imicli  laMter  title  to  notice  in 
oai*  Journal  than  many  pnblications  of  loftier  pretensiomi ;  nliile, 
from  the  luimhle  shape  in  which  it  appears,  it  may  seem  toHlaiul 
mure  in  neiMl  of  heiii:'  liroui'ht  before  tlie  attention  of  our  readers. 
'I'he  narrative  is  ;;iven  as  a  faitliful  relation  of  facts  which  came 
under  the  Writer's  personal  observation,  when  recently  iu 
America.  For  the  purpose  of  autlieiitieatim^  the  actouiii,  the 
name  of  John  Morrison  Ouncun,  the  very  respectable  piiblislier» 
is  allixed  to  the  Advertisement,  as  that  of  the  Author  of  the 
Tract. 

‘  The  true  character  of  the  North  American  Indians,'  he  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  is,  in  this  country,  very  little  known.  We  have  heard 
‘  much  of  their  cruelty,  their  treachery,  and  their  love  of  r«‘- 

*  veii^'c;  but,*  he  adds,  *'  we  mistake  them  very  much.' 

‘  The  Indians,  except  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  degraded  by  the 
wickedness  of  Europeans,  ore  possessed  of  many  of  the  most  ^igaging 
qualities  of  human  nature.  Humanity,  benevolence,  and  honesty,  are, 
in  peaceful  times,  their  distinguishing  characteristics.* 

T’heir  hahils  of  industry  niul  sobriety  were  first  dcstroycil  by 
the  wickedness  of  Europeans.  'I'liis,  we  believe,  is  a  generally 
admitted  fact.  The  conduct  of  the  VVliiles  to  the  liidiami,  has 
been,  wiili  few  exceptions,  ‘  an  unvaried  scene  of  aggreasion, 

‘  troacliery,  ami  cobl-bloodcd  cruelty.’  Not  content  with  dis¬ 
possessing  them  of  their  territory,  ‘  Europeans,  in  their  warn 

*  with  each  other,  have  not  ceased  to  engage  the  Indians  in 

*  disputes  ill  wbicii  they  bad  no  interest,  ami  which,  whali^ver 

party  was  successful,  only  hastaneil  the  ruin  of  their  unhappy 

^  race.'  To  these  wrongs,  uii  aifecling  allusion  is  iiiaiU  in  iho 
speech  of  an  Indian  Sachem^  when  qiK^tiuncd  rc9|>ecling  the 
cause  of  his  marked  dejection  on  taking  a  view  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

•  “  I  will  tell  you  brother.  1  have  been  looking  at  your  beautiful 
city — the  great  water — your  fine  country — and  fice  liow  happy  you 
all  arc.  But  then  1  could  not  help  thinking,  that  thig  fine  country*, 
and  this* great  water,  were  once  oum.  Our  anccstorg  lived  here— 
they  enjoyed  it  as  their  own,  in  pence — it  wag  the  gift  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  to  tlicm  and  their  children.  At  last  the  white  people  came 
here  in  a  great  canoe.  They  asked  only  to  let  them  tie  it  to  a  tree, 
lest  the  waters  should  carry  it  away— we  consenteil.  Tficy  then  said 
some  of  their  people  were  sick,  and  tliey  ueked  pemiiaiton  to  land 
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tliem  ami  put  them  under  tlie  hliudc  nf  the  treo.  The  iec  then 
came,  and  they  could  not  ^o  away.  Tlicy  then  hcfrgcd  a  piece  of 
land  to  build  uigwanis  tor  the  u  Infer — granted  it  to  them.  T!iey 
ihcn  linked  for  mnne  corn  to  keep  them  from  siurving— «\ve  kindly  tur- 
nUhed  it  to  them,  they  promising  t(»  go  away  when  the  ice  was  t^onc. 
Wlien  this  happened,  we  told  them  tliey  must  now  go  awMv  iih  their 
big  canoe;  but  they  pointed  to  their  big  guns  r«>u;ui  their  wigwams, 
.uul  said  they  would  stay  there,  and  we  could  not  make  titem  go  away. 
Afterwards  more  came.  'Ihey  brought  spirituous  atul  imoxieating 
liquors  with  them,  ot*  wlilch  we  became  very  fond,  d'hey  persuaded 
us  to  sell  ibem  some  land.  Finally,  they  dnive  us  back,  from  time  to 
lime,  into  the  wilderness,  far  from  the  water,  and  tlie  fisli,  and  tlie 
oysters.  They  have  destroyed  the  game;  our  people  Itavc  wasted 
away ;  and  now  w«'  live  miserable  ami  wretched,  while  you  are  wi- 
joying  our  Hue  and  be.uitifnl  country.  This  makes  me  sorry,  brother, 
and  1  cannot  help  it !”  “  We  arc  (friven  back,"  said  an  aged  warrior, 

on  another  occasion,  “  until  we  can  retreat  no  farther — our  hatcliets 
are  brokeif — our  bows  are  snapped — our  tires  are  nearly  extinguished 
— a  little  longer,  and  the  white  men  will  cease  to  persecute  us,  for  we 
sliuli  cease  to  exist."  *  pp.  10— l‘J. 

In  the  ladters  from  Su^ouelianna  coiiiitrv,  noticed  in  oiir  last 
Number,  there  is  an  a|i»»luge(ieal  ami  panegyrieal  relertutei'  to 
the  comlutM  of  lieneral  J  lekscm  ut  the  expense  of  llie  eburueter 
of  the  Indians.  'I'be  lollovving  account,  wbieb  completely  re¬ 
verses  the  statement  tbeie  given  upon  hearsay  aiilliority,  will 
show  with  what  caution  it  is  necessary  to  receive  the  reports  cf 
lliilisli  rerngecs. 

*  T'bis  work  of  death  i.s  still  going  on.  The  conduct  of  General 
.Tackson,  in  his  late  wars  with  tlie  Creeks  and  Seininole.s,  has  been 
that  of  u  fiend  rather  than  a  man.  Rapine  and  devastation  have 
trucked  his  footsteps.  He  boasts,  in  his  despatches,  that  “  things 
were  executed  in  style;’*  and  one  of  his  subordinate  officers  Mushes 
not  to  avow,  that  every  vilhice  they  took  was  burned,  that  all  the 
warriors  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  so  indiscriminate  was  the  butch¬ 
ery,  that  even  women  and  children  were  cut  oft'  without  mercy.  At 
another  time,  one  of  Jackson’s  officers,  lying  off  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
in  a  schooner,  was  eager  to  enlr.ip  two  Indians  of  considerable  in¬ 
fluence,  w  ho  had  hitherto  eluded  his  grasp  :  to  ett’ect  it,  he  hoisted,  by 
Jackson's  orders,  the  British  Hag  at  the  mast  head ;  the  Indians 
hailed  with  joy  the  friendly  ensign,  and  hastened  on  hoard,  fondly 
hoping  to  escape  from  the  destroyer.  No  sooner  had  they  set  iheiV 
fool  on  deck  than  ropes  were  put  round  their  necks,  and  they  were 
Igjnged  at  the  yard  arm.  Such  are  the  men  who  ^tun  our  cars  with 
outcries  about  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man ;  and  such  is  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  those  who  call  the  Indians  cruel!  Men  may  palliate  and 
excuse  these  enormities, 

*  But  many  a  crime,  deemed  innocent  on  eartli, 

Iy  registered  in  Heaven;  and  these,  no  doubt. 

Have  each  their  record,  with  a  cuii^c  annexed. 
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‘  Is  It  cause  of  wonder,  that  the  Inilhns,  thus  goaded  on  to  madners 
and  despair,  liave  sometimes  turned  with  fury  upon  their  persecutors; 
and  when  an  opportunity  ortered,  exacted  blood  for  blood  ?*  pp.  14—16. 

‘  It  may  be  thought  somewhat  out  of  place,  but  I  cannot  avoid  stat¬ 
ing  here,  in  justice  to  the  Americans,  that  this  muirs  char.ieter  is  exe¬ 
crated  by  all  well  informed  people,  wlielher  Federalists  or  Kepublicans. 
He  became  deservedly  popular  for  his  defence  of  New  Drieans  during 
the  last  war,  but  his  subsequent  conduct  makes  it  appear  that  he  con¬ 
siders  himself  elevated  by  his  success  there,  far  above  the  intluence  of 
all  law.  His  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  took  place  while 
1  was  in  America,  and  excited  among  the  well-disposed  throughout 
the  Union,  the  most  decided  abhorrence;  the  general  feeling  respect¬ 
ing  this  traiiKucfion  was,  that  C*reat  Britain  would  have  been  pcrlectly 
justihabie  had  she  marked  her  indignation  at  it  in  a  much  more  de¬ 
cided  way  than  she  did.  'fhe  few'  who  defended  Jacksoirs  conduct, 
were  either  the  leaders  in  party  politics,  or  those  whose  virulent  an¬ 
tipathy  to  this  country  knows  no  bounds;  and  of  these  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  are  disaffected  refugees  from  different  parts  of 
(treat  Britain.  The  Americans  have  wronged  and  traduced  the 
Indians,  but  many  among  us,  no  less  maliciously  w'rong  and  misre¬ 
present  the  Americans.*  Note,  pp.  14,  15. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  both  nations,  that  the  true  Mate  of 
tilings  in  the  United  States  sbuiiht  be  known  ;  that  both  the 
tlclusive  pictures  of  sanguine  adventurers,  and  tlie  distorted 
views  of  dissatisfied  speculatists,  as  well  as  the  still  grosser  or 
more  malignant  misrepresentutiuns  of  party  writers,  should  re¬ 
ceive  cori’i'ciion.  In  the  present  destitution  of  authentic  and 
competent  information,  the  only  plan  we  can  adopt,  is,  to  receive 
accounts  from  each  of  these  (piarters  with  equal  caution,  and  to 
let  them  correct  or  negative  each  other.  T'lius,  Johnson  and 
Cobbett  may  serve  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  Hirkbeck,  and 
Fearon,  to  expose  Cobbett,  as,  in  this  instance  the  Susquehanna 
Secretary  receives  a  direct  contradiction  to  one  of  bis  statements, 
from  a  witness  whose  accuracy  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt. 

The  present  Narrative,  however,  relates  almost  exclusively  to 
one  of  (be  aboriginal  nations  of  America.  The  Tnscarora  In¬ 
dians  were  once  h  numerous  nnd  po.veiliil  race,  and  possessed 
an  extensive  tract  of  country  in  North  Carolina.  small 
tract  of  land,  about  four  miles  from  the  bunks  of  Niagara  on  the 
American  siile,  nnd  about  eight  miles  below  the  Fali^,  is  now 
their  only  remaining  nominal  pohs»*ssion  ;  and  their  nnnih(*r  has 
dwimlleil  down  to  about  three  liundred.  During  the  recent  war 
between  (ireat  Hritain  and  the  United  States,  ibis  settlement 
shared  in  the  desolation  of  all  the  villages  on  either  side  ot  the 
river  ;  but  these  villages  bad  been  rebuilt  some  time  before  the 
Writer’s  visit,  and  the  Indians  bail  been  again  colltfcted  from 
their  wanderings.  Mr.  Diiucan  heard  at  New  York,  that  a 
uiissionary  and  a  seboolmastcr  bad  been  stationed  among  them , 
Vol.  Xlll.  N.8.  Z 
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und  ihe  fivourahlc  report  wliifh  was  ^ivni  of  tUoir  sneer. ss, 
(Iclcnninri!  him  on  piissini*  a  suhhntli  at  (heir  It  was 

on  Siinilay,  tlie  ISlIi  of  Ortoher,  181^,  that  wisli  was 

ri-aliMMl.  On  ontrrini;  the  fir.si  house  he  came  to,  !»e  in¬ 
quired  for  liie  ('hureh,  and  was  directed  to  il  l>y  an  old  Indian 
\«ho  knew  just  ell()n^h  of  r«n:i;lish  to  iindi;rsiand  ami  satisfy  his 
impury.  lie  found  it  a  loi'dnm.M*  also,  but  lart;er  than  must  of 
tile  others  ;  it  is  a  church  on  the  sahhath,  and,  during  tlie  rest 
of  the  week,  a  school- lionsc. 

‘  The  Indians,  together  with  some  white  people,  were  just  beginning 
to  assenihlo  :  ?omc  of  t!i<*m  were  silting  round  on  trunks  of  trees  ;  1 
seated  my-^elf  beside  them,  and  looked  round  me  with  much  interest, 
o!i  a  scene  such  a**  I  never  before  saw,  and  in  idl  probability  may 
n:*ver  see  again.  Vhv  landscape  was  altogether  .\meriean  ;  the  view 
was  bounded  by  thick  forests  stretching  far  in  every  direction  ;  round 
UH  the  axe  haci  been  at  work,  and  for  a  consider»ible  extent,  tlie  ground 
w.is  covered  by  the  stumps  of  trees  ;  part  of  it  was  divided  into  fields, 
surrounded  by  the  zigzag  rail  fences,  and  crops  of  Indian  corn  had 
bjcn  partly  g  itfiered.  and  were  partly  ripe  for  it.  Scattered  around 
were  the  h>g  liiii.n  ol’  the  natives,  and  htdore  me  was  one  tlevoted  to 
the  woiship  ot  (fod  and  the  instruction  of  llic  \oang.  No  bell  was 
ringing,  Imt  uii  Indian  at  the  door  was  souiultng  a  horn,  and  us  it 
cchucil  llirongh  the  woods,  a  congregation  was  a.ssctnbling,  ditfereut 
from  any  tliis  comitry  can  show.  It  was  not  such  an  assemblage  as 
crowd  tl»c  streets  of  onr  populous  cities,  or  the  lanes  of  a  country 
village:  but  the  Ked  Indian  of  the  forest,  stately  in  his  figure,  and 
w  ith  a  countenance  and  dross  unknown  in  our  native  country,  for¬ 
saking  the  superstitions  of  his  forelatliers,  was  a»seinbling  with  hi# 
wile  loul  children,  to  worship  the  Christian’s  (mhI.  Surely  here  was 
a  scene  caleulated  to  awaken  in  tlie  thinking  mind,  the  most  lively 
sensations  of  delight  ;  utui  produce  a.  powerful  conviction  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  promise,  that  **  llis  name  shall 
be  known  in  all  the  earth,  his  saving  health  among  all  nations.” 

‘  'flic  pi  rsonul  appearance  of  these  Indians,  was  very  different  from 
til  It  of  almost  all  those  whom  !  had  previou-'^ly  seen.  The  scattered 
rc  nn.mts  of  these  ancient  proprietors  of  the  soil,  w  liicli  are  to  be  seen 
among  the  settlements  of  the  Whiles,  present  in  general  a  pitiable 
appearance.  I  labitiinl  drunkenness  bus  ruined  among  them  all  that 
wtis  noble  in  the  Indian  character  ;  and  they  are  often  to  be  seen  in 
r.igs  and  wTcichedness,  squandering  at  the  tavern  doors  the  little 
ninnev  they  acquire;  a  deplorable  picture  of  moral  degradation. 
The  Tusearor.is,  however,  wlio  were  gathering  to  ehurcli,  presented 
n  very  different  appearance.  They  were  clean  and  decent  in  their 
dre^s — they  bore  every  mark  of  sobriety  and  good  behaviour — the  men 
wulkcil  witli  the  conseious  independence  of  those  who  know  and  do 
their  duty :  and  the  aspect  of  the  women  and  children,  was  such  as 
betokened  industry,  frugality,  and  domestic  comfort. 

*  'fhev  talked  but  little  to  eaeli  other  when  they  were  assembling, 
for  the  Indians  are  remarkable  for  their  quietness  and  decorum.*  Some 
uf  the  men  awaited  round  the  door  tlic  minister’s  arrival  i  the  women 
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Wilkcd  in  and  tool;  their  i»eaU.  In  a  hliort  lime,  the  minuter  Mr. 
Crane,  with  Mrs.  Crane,  arrived;  some  oilier  while  people  uccoin* 
punied  them,  and  all  followed  the«n  into  the  church.  ^\Vitliin,  it  had 
a  respectable  appearance.  Kound  the  walls  were  hung  the  board* 
used  in  Lanea^terian  schools,  continuing  the  Alph  ihet  and  Spelling 
Lessons;  from  which  the  Indian  children  are  taii.ht  during  the  week. 
Near  the  head  of  the  room  stoo»l  a  <lesk  for  the  minister,  and  forma 
were  ranged  round  to  accommodate  the  congregation.  The  oppeor- 
unce  of  the  Indians  was,  in  every  resjHJCt,  pleasing:  they  sal  nedtttc 
and  attentive,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  The  women, 
without  exception,  kept  their  cloaks  wrapped  closely  round  them; 
and  with  their  ictl  hand  brought  it  over  their  mouth,  leaving  only  the 
upper  part  of  their  face  uncovered.  This  is  their  customary  altitude 
before  stranger*,  and  has  a  singular  but  very  becoming  appearance. 

*  rile  e.xereises  of  the  day  commenced  by  the  Indians  singing  a 
hymn  in  tlieir  native  language.  The  tune  was  one  of  our  common 
psalm  tunes.  Some  of  them  h.ad  tlie  music  hooks  before  them,  and 
they  sang  the  different  parts.  Their  voices  were  good;  those  of  the 
females  particularly  sweet ;  and  the  effect  was  very  pleasing.  It  w'as 
to  me  indeed  an  unknown  tongue,  yti  I  heard  it  with  emotions  of 
much  pleasure.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  1  had  heard  thoM* 
who  speak  another  language  than  myself,  celebrating  the  praise  of 
,lehovah  in  their  native  tongue  ;  and  reminded  me  of  the  day  of  Pen¬ 
tecost,  when  the  strangers  from  foreign  countries,  collected  at  ,Icru- 
salem,  heard  the  disciples  declare  to  them  in  the  various  languages, 
the  wonderful  works  of  (iod.  It  produced  on  mo  a  feeling  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  with  which  1  have  sometimes  heard  the  Papists,  in 
one  of  their  week-day  services,  chanting  u  Latin  anthem  ;^thut,  sug¬ 
gested  nothing  but  pity  mingled  with  horror ;  for  they,  poor  crea¬ 
tures,  knew  not  the-meaning  of  the  words  put  in  their  mouths  by  the 
priests,  which,  for  any  thing  they  knew,  might  contain  curses  in  place 
of  blessings. — w'hat  delusion,  to  suppose  that  such  service  can  be 
acceptable  to  God!  But  these  Indians  understood  what  they  sung; 
and,  from  wluit  I  afterwards  learned,  I  have  no  doubt  it  w  us  with  some 
cf  them,  the  acceptable  praise  of  a  renewed  and  a  grateful  heart. 

‘  VV’^lien  the  hymn  was  concluded,  Mr.  CTane  addrchsed  them  on  the 
nature  and  importance  of  religion — he  spoke  in  Knglish,  and  an  old 
Indian,  wliose  name,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  was  Kusack,  stood  be¬ 
side  him,  and  interpreted  sentence  by  Kcntencc.  He  told  ihtMii  that 
the  object  of  (iod  in  sending  the  gospel  to  any  nation,  was  to  enlighten 
the  people  ; — to  teach  them  their  true  cliaracfer ; — to  make  known  to 
them  how  their  sins  might  be  forgiven  ; — and  to  leave  utterly  without 
excuse,  those  who  should  refuse  lu  Jiear  ;  those  who  wilfully  persisted 
in  rejecting  the  offers  of  mercy  which  wcie  sent  to  them.  The  old 
interpreter  made  this  address  intelligible  to  his  Red  brethren,  and  it 
was  listened  to  with  the  moj^t  profound  attention.  On  its  being  con¬ 
cluded,  they  united  in  singing  another  liymn  ;  and  after  the  liymn, 
Mr.  Crane  offered  up  a  fenent  prn^ir  for  the  presence  and  blessing 
of  God.  He  prayed,  that  his  Indian  auditory  might  iinderMiiml  and 
accept  the  offer  of  salvation  ; — that  the  careless  inignt  be  awakened  ; — 
that  believers  might  be  slrtnglhencd  that  While  and  lU*d  might 
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be  brethren  m  Christ  Jesus,  and  children  of  God  hy  fnith.  Who,  that 
knows  the  blewinpi  of  salvation,  and  has  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gra¬ 
cious,  could  refuse  to  say  Amen,  to  such  a  prayer,  in  such  an  as¬ 
sembly?’  pp. 

A  Hi'inioii  bdlnweti,  wliieh  was  translated,  sentence  by  sen- 
teiire,  by  old  Knsa<k,  the  interpreter;  after  which,  one  of  the 
Indtutis  was  railed  iiptm  to  pra>  in  l»is  native  lantrnac:e  before 
the  whoh*  esstMiddy,  botli  Whites  and  Indians,  to  the.  (iod  and 
Father  of  nil.  J’lie  ser\ice  was  coiichuled  bv  sinjjin*'  a  hynin, 
and  the  heinslictioii.  'I'lie  Writer  subsetpiently  introduced  him¬ 
self  to  Mr.  f'raiie,  urul  from  him  he  reccivcnl  some  hii^hly  satis- 
faetorv  details  relative  to  the  subjects  ot  his  ministerial  labours. 
Ilis  colt ijrei^at ion  consisted  of  thirteen  recfular  luemhers,  six  men 
and  seven  women  ;  but,  besides  these,  a  con.sitlerable  number 
attended  constantly,  of  many  of  whom  ho  entertained  a  favour¬ 
able  opinion. 

‘  Mr.  Crane  assured  me,  that  a  very  bcncheial  change  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  'fuscaroras  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  'I'hey 
were,  some  years  ago,  in  a  state  of  a.s  great  delta.senient  as  many  of 
the  other  nations:  but  now,  out  of  the  three  hundred  of  which  the 
nation  consists,  there  are  but  ten  who  ever  indulge  to  excess  in 
spirituous  liipiors.  Lven  these  do  it  but  .seldom,  and  are  so  conscious 
of  their  fault,  that  fur  a  considerable  time  after  each  such  occurrence, 
they  keep  ns  niucii  out  of  sight  as  possible,  till  they  think  their  mis¬ 
demeanour  has  been  forgotten.  I'licy  now  pay  considerable  attention 
to  agriculture,  and  nut  only  raise  Indian  corn,  which  requires  little 
labour,  and  of  which  all  the  nations  raise  a  little  ;  hut  have  begun  to 
cultivate  wheat,  which  is  a  much  more  valuable  crop,  and  though  it 
requires  greater  care,  is  less  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather,  and  can  therefore  with  much  mure  confidence  he  relied  on 
as  a  security  against  want.  They  lire,  as  a  nation,  honest  in  their 
transactions  with  each  other,  and  industrious  in  lalmuring  fur  the 
support  of  themselves  and  their  fumilies.  The  benefits  of  Christianity, 
tlicrefore,  are  not  continc<l  to  those  who  have  made  a  public  profes¬ 
sion  of  it,  hut  it  has  ^'really  improved  the  whole  nation.  A  standard 
of  honesty  and  morality  has  been  introduced  among  them ;  they  have 
been  taught  to  regard  the  good  opinion  of  others,  and  to  consider 
themselves  as  members  of  a  body,  for  the  good  of  which,  all  are  hound 
to  labour.  ]>p.  50,  51. 

It  is  not  among  the  'I'nscaroras  alone,  that  missionaries  arc 
labouring  ;  the  work  has  been  begun  among  some  of  the  southern 
nations,  with  a  prospect  of  success.  The  Writer  was  present 
when  a  sernioii  was  preadied  at  New  York  for  the  henent  of  a 
mission  among  the  Cherokees,  at  which  four  young  men  of  that 
nation,  who  were  (ulucating  as  missionaries  and  teachers,  formed 
part  of  the  Miidionee.  Hut  the  Five  Nations,  viz.  the  Mohawks, 
Oneydas,  Onomlagoes,  I'ayiigas,  and  Senecas,  of  whom  the 
scattered  remains  are  chiefly  collected  at  an  Indiaii  village  near 
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BufTiilo,  continiir  obstinately  to  oppose  ull  attempts  to  evangelize 
tliein.  A  Now  ^  ork  newspa|>or  states,  that  at  a  Connoil  fire 
belli  ill  the  Sprint^  ol  1819,  they  solemnly  rosolveil  not  to  eii- 
cour.ii^e  the  introtliiction  t»r  Clirisiiatiity  ainoii^^  them;  thorebv, 
ill  etfeet,  ‘  siirninir  iii^ir  own  ilealli  warrant.*  It  U  aibleii : 

‘  This  remnant  ol  the  Five  Nations  will  m»l  exist  innch  longer; 

‘  no  nations  ever  ileereased  with  so  inncli  rapidity.*  ‘  'I'he  re- 
‘  novutins*;  intluenee  of  the  Christian  reli^;ion,*  nmiarks  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can,  ‘  wonlil  >et  have  saveil  them  I’roin  exiinetion;  but  this  ef- 
‘  fectual  uiiil  only  remedy  they  spurn  from  them,  and  soon  will  it 
‘  be  with  them  “  as  a  tale  that  is  tohl.*’  *  'I'hc  tract  concludes 
with  a  pressini;  appeal  to  the  Christian  reader,  on  behalf  of  the 
missionary  cause,  which,  we  hope,  will  not  bt*  unavuilins^. 

Art.  VI II.  Hints  on  the  Sources  of  Happiness,  Addressed  to  her  Chil¬ 
dren  by  a  Mother,  Author  of  “  Always  Happy,”  Ac.  l2mo.  2  vols. 
pp.  680.  London.  1819. 

J'r  would  be  in  tbe  hij^hest  ilesjree  nncandid,  to  withhold  praise 
from  the  intentions  which  dictated  the  present  work,  lint 
the  plea  of  maternal  anxiety,  as  the  motive  to  tbe  iindertakintf, 
can  avail  only  thus  fur,  to  make  ns  respect  the  amiable  character 
of  the  mother,  while  we  examine  the  more  doubtful  claims  of 
the  Author. 

Hail  the  Writer,  instead  of  scttini^  herself  to  establish  a 
theory,  been  content  to  su:;«;est  such  practical  hints  on  the 
sources  of  happiness  us  mi<>;ht  have  directed  her  readers  to  the 
diligent  improvement  of  the  actual  means  of  enjoyment,  it  is 
possible,  that  she  mii^lit  have  produced  a  useful  and  lively  work. 
Hut  she  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  a  learned  Divine  did  be¬ 
fore  her,  whose  treatise  on  1  Inman  Happiness,  fell  some  years  ag^o 
under  oiir  notice  :♦  She  has  ihoiii^ht  it  requisite,  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  ways  of  tjod  to  man,  and  the  hest  means  also  of 
making  her  children  liappy,  to  shew  that  the  unhappiness  of 
mankind  is  a  (jrand  mistake ;  that  men  arc  not  so  unhappy  as 
they  imagine  lliey  feel  themselves  to  he;  that,  at  all  events,  they 
have  no  occasion  to  be  unhappy,  for  ‘  there  arc  hut  two  causes 
‘  for  rational  sorrow, — the  death  of  friends,  and  the  conscious- 
‘  ness  of  !;uilt — of  which  two  evils,  ‘  the  former  has  its  confm- 
‘  lations,  and  the  latter  its  benefits  ;*  and  that  ‘  tlirec  fourths  of 
‘  those  who  fjrieve,  do  so  without  adequate  cause,  or  Irom  causes 
*  distinct  from  fate.'  To  which  is  gravely  added,  that,  ‘  when 
‘  misery  is  not  chimerical,  it  is  either  produced  by  ourselves  or 
‘  our  fcllow-crcaturcs,’ — for  instance,  by  their  dying!  Tlie  pro¬ 
cess  of  reasoning  by  which  these  several  propositions  are  esta- 
blislied,  introduce  the  discovery  (p.  30)  of  ‘  •iiiollicr  valuable 
‘  fact — 

•  Lcicclic  Keview,  K.8,  V'ol.  !•  pp«  513. 
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*  Tlmt  ai  that  iiiediunii  virtue,  is  attainable  to  all  ranks  and  de^rct^ 
of  intellect  and  fortune,  so  also  is  happiness  nithin  the  reach  of  all. 
A  conclusion  perfeeily  coinpaiible  with  all  that  reason  and  religion 
inculcates,  and  t)eautitully  in  unison  with  the  kn  uvn  Justice  of  a  super¬ 
intending  I'roviilenee.' 

\v  e  woinler  wlnit  woubl  be  the  efiefl  iHK)n  this  good  huly’s 
nleah  of  {\\e.  kuue'u  jfttttlee  of  l^nividence,  as  restini^  upon  the 
ec)UHl  dintriltution  ot  the  means  of  virtue  ainl  happiness,  Wtue  she 
suddenly  to  find  herself  Ir.iiisported  to  the  scene  of  missionary  e\- 
ertions  among  the  Hindoos,  l^rohably,  she  regards  us  Tery  unne- 
cessury,  the  great  stir  which  is  made  ahoul  the  conversion  of  those 
umiable  idolaters.  What  cause  for  ‘  rational  sorrow’  can  thev 
have,  sinee  their  minds  are  nndisturhi'd  hy  the  ‘  consciousness  of 

*  guilt/  and  tin*}  are  uetually  found  assisting  in  tlie  death  of 
tlieir  relatives  with  the  most  obliging  alaerity  ? 

Hut  the  glaring  ahsnrtiity  of  these  stiitcments,  iloes  not  form 
tiic  ground  of  so  serious  a  charge  against  the  Writer,  as  the 
lUtigerons  temlency  of  her  notions  of  morality. 

*  In  a  general  sense,  we  must,'  she  says,  *  he  permitted  to  estimate 
actions  as  they  receive  the  approbation  or  reprehension  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  ilow  otherwise  can  v\c  rale  them?’ 

Scripture  represents  tin*  praise  of  (iod  and  the  praise  of  man 
ns  at  vnriunci*,  so  that  things  which  an*  in  high  esteem  among 
men,  are  an  ahomitiation  to  Him.*  Hut  of  the  assistance  oi 
Seri|)ttire,  the  W  riter  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  avail 
herself.  She  (|uutes  DavitI  Hume  ;  and  so,  strange  to  tt*ll,  she 
does  Hannah  More.  She  quotes,  too,  a  Dr.  Gregory,  wc  know 
not  what  Dr.  (iregory,  as  advancing  the  assertion,  that  ‘  'I'o 
*'  atfirm  that  (lod  cannot  dispense  with  his  own  |)reseience,  is  to 

*  say,  that  God  is  not  omnipoteid>'  Tlie  confusion  of  ideas  in 
this  string  of  words,  we  should  be  loath  to  ehirge  on  any 
author  of  respectability.  Hiit  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
present  riler’s  religimis  sentiments,  are  more  uneipiivocnlly 
exbihitetl  in  the  eoneivniing  chapter,  where  sin*  closes  her  re- 
icarks  on  religion,  with  llie  ‘  crvvtV  of  ‘  the  ingenious  ami  ami- 
^  able  Dr.  Franklin,’  who  has  letl  behind  him  tin*  assurance  tiiat 
the  system  of  morals  and  religion  (aught  hy  ilcsus  of  Nazareth, 
had  his  decided  approhalioii. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  atbling  one  hint  on  the  sources  of 
happiness,  which  we  wish  might  he  impressed  on  all  the  readers 
into  whose  hands  these  volumes  may  fall :  in  the  old-fashiont*il 
work  we  have  already  alluded  to,  oue,  of  the  sacred  penmen  says, 
“  1  have  more  uiulerstaiiding  than  all  my  teachers,  for  thy  tes- 
“  timonies  are  my  meditation.” 

*  On  this  subject,  the  Writer  might  be  advantageously  referred  to 
au  admirabb  sermon  in  Dr,  Chalmers’s  lust  volume* 


Art  IX.  A  Letter  to  the  Linht  lion,  Charles  /?.  Bathurst^  P»  on 

the  Subject  of  the  Poor  Laws,  Richard  Hlakeniure,  Esq,  8vo. 

^)|>.  tit.  London,  1819. 

M''!!  hi  Writer  of  this  Ij«*ltcr  was  one  of  the  (gentlemen  deputed 
^  hy  the  iron  trade  of  South  Wuh»s,  to  oppose  the  Poor  Law 
Settlement  Hill,  when  pending  in  Parliament.  Ile  is  also,  it 
a|»pearH,  a  ma!xistrate.  'I'lie  Mn^^^esiions  of  every  respectable 
imlividinl  of  this  rank  in  society,  are  to  be  invited,  and  they 
claim  uttf'iition. 

.Mr.  Hlnkemore  represents,  that  hy  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
litigations  respt'ctin^  Settlements,  wouhl  be  obviated,  were  the 
mai^istrale,  instead  of  j^rantinu:  an  ord<*r  for  removal,  on  the  e.r 
parte  statement  of  the  parish  olheer, — from  which  or<ler,  the 
parish  (o  whicli  the  jianper  is  adju(l;r(»<|^  cmi  obtain  relief  only 
l)y  appeal  to  the  cpiarter  sessions,— to  transmit  notice  of  the 
apj)lication  for  removal,  to  the  paii|»er*s  supposed  parish,  and,  in 
case  of  dispute,  to  have  their  appeal,  and  the  evidence  upon 
which  it  rests,  laid  before  him,  before  the  order  is  made  final. 

*  Upon  the  ]>  tinful  dilemma  in  whi(*h  mat^istrates  are  placed,  in 

*  makiiii;  ati  order  final  upon  hcariiii'  only  one  half  of  the  evi* 
‘  df*nce,  I  may  appeal,*  sayx  the  Writer,  ‘  to  the  experience  of 

*  nearly  every  maijistrate  in  the  kini^dom.* 

Another  siiififestion  relates  to  the  deficiency  of  the  security 
which  the  jnihlic  at  present  possess,  that  the  money  prolesfledly 
r.aiscd  for  tiic  relief  of  the  poor,  is  duly  and  rit;idly  applied  to  its 
legitimate  object.  IMr.  H.  contends,  that,  upon  this  subject, 
there  has  existed  ^  the  most  unaccountable,  the  most  culpable 

*  remissiicss,*  to  which  is  attributable  in  a  considerable  decree, 

*  the  ilrcadful  extension  of  pauperism.’  'I’he  provisions  of  tho 
several  statutes  respect ini^  parish  accounts,  he  remarks,  arc 
found,  in  practice,  to  he  useless  and  inoperative.. 

*  The  cause  whereof,  1  think,  mav  he  traced  to  these  fundi  having 
clways  been  considered  as  of  a  private  character ;  and  to  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that,  the  parish  in  which  they  are  paid  having  alone  to  do 
with  their  appropriation,  as  it  is  the  interest,  so  it  will  be  the  practice 
of  some  individuals  in  it,  to  be  vigilant  in  regulating  the  expenditure  : 
but  w’c  too  well  know  liow  parish  husiness  is  conducted  to  admit  this 
conclusion.  Every  day’s  experience  shews,  that  what  is  the  butineu 
of  every  body,  is  tile  business  of  nobody;  and  in  every  parish  there 
are  besides  numerous  individuals  who  pay  to  the  rates,  and  are  inca¬ 
pacitated,  or  otherw  ise  prevented  from  interfering  in  their  appropria¬ 
tion.  The  principle  1  therefore  wish  to  introduce  is,  that  not  only 
the  parish  but  the  public  at  large  also  are  interested  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  this  money  ;  and  then  it  w  ill  follow  ,  that  such  method  and  ar¬ 
rangement  mu&t  be  introduced  into  tlie  accounts,  they  must  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  publicity  and  scrutiny,  and  ultimately  to  the  same 
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parliamcntnr}'  control  as  exists  in  respect  to  all  other  branches  of^ our 
public  eajjenditurc/ 

But  the  leading;  hu ‘question  of  the  pro*ic*nt  ^Vrite^,  is  of  a 
more  htartliii;;  nature.  It  is  no  other  tliun  this,  tlnit  relief  shall 
ho  ^iveii  to  the  pauper  only  as  a  loan  retletMiuhle  liy  actual  la¬ 
bour;  that  it  shall  constitute  a  debt  to  the  public,  for  which  the 
public,  that  is,  as  it  should  seem,  the  State,  may  demand  un 
equi%alent  in  civil  or  military  service;  that  the  pauper  shall  sell 
to  the  State,  or  to  the  paiish  ns  the  ai;ent  of  the  State,  a  certain 
portion  of  his  freedom  for  so  much  bread  and  cheese,  unless  he 
ran,  within,  as  we  imat(ine,  n  specified  time,  repay  the  amount 
of  the  relief  whitdi  has  been  advanced  to  him.  VVhat  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  his  family,  if  he  has  any,  while  lie  is  serving;  out  the 
period  of  his  slavery,  Mr.  B.  does  not  mention.  And  there  are 
ulhtT  ditViculties  in  the  way  of  the  scheme,  of  which  he  takes  as 
little  notice.  'I’he  idea  appears  to  have  hern  horrowerl  from 
the  policy  of  u  eelebiatcd  th  iental  statesman,  named  /aphnath- 
]inaneah,  who,  when  the  people  liad  ^iveii  all  their  money  and 
ull  their  herds,  and  had  nuuttht  left  hnt  their  bodies  and  their 
lands  to  sell  for  bread,  boui;lit  both  the  men  and  their  fields  for 
Pharaoh,  and  ri'inoveil  the  people  to  cities  from  one  border  of 
tlio  country  to  the  oilier;  so,  they  were  Pbaraolfs  servants. 
The  State,  however,  has  at  present  quite  as  many  servants  as  it 
knows  how  to  f(*ed,  lea\int^  pay  out  of  the  question.  Since, 
therefore,  this  new  army  of  pauper  borrowers  must  eat  while 
they  work  out  their  debt,  wo  do  not  see  bow  the  public  would 
Ik?  inueli  beiiefitc'd  by  tin?  [iroposed  measure.  We  quite  parti¬ 
cipate  in  Mr.  Btakeiiiorc*s  iiuli^nation  at  sinecurists ;  but  we 
cannot  as^^ree  with  him  in  retj^ardins^  the  pour  in  this  li^ht. 
*■  The  pensioners,  placemen,  and  sinecurists,*  he  says,  ^  who 
^  really  cat  up  the  vitals  of  the  ^^tate,  are  those  who  abusively 
*•  partake  of  the  ei^ht  millions  a  year  raised  for  poor  rates,  upon 

(he  industry  and  tenantry  of  (he  eonnlry.*  How  n  poor  man 
who  works  liard  all  the  six  days  for  lialf  the  proper  wages  of 
labour,  and  has  it  made  up  to  him  a  week  out  of  the  poor 
raU‘,  can  he  styled  a  placeman  or  a  sinecurist^  wc  leave  Mr. 
Blakemorc  to  explain,  uiid  our  readers  to  judge. 
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Art.  X.  A  Letter  to  the  Rt(rht  Hon.J.  C,  VUlieri^  on  the  Educa^ 
tion  of  the  Natives  of  India :  to  which  arc  added,  an  Account  ol’ 

Hindoo  Widows,  recently  burnt  alive  in  Bengal ;  and  also  aoroe 
Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Native  Schools,  puhlishcMl  by  the 
Seramporc  Missionaries.  By  William  Ward,  of  Serampore,  Bengal. 

Hvo.  pp.  35.  London,  1 820. 

*  I  T  cannot  be  utbrmed,’  says  ]Mr.  Ward,  *  that  schools  are  few 
*"  ^  in  India  :  schools  are  in  fact  luiinerous  ;  but  to  expand  the 
‘  minds  of  the  young,  or  to  give  them  the  elements  of  know- 

‘  ledge,  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  these  schools.*  ‘  Not  a  single  ^ 

‘  hook  on  morals,  on  the  duties  of  creatures  towanis  each  other,  .  | 

'  or  to  their  Creator,  is  to  he  found  in  any  of  the  common  schools 

*  throughout  India.’  And  even  from  these  schools,  such  as  they  [|l 

are,  females  are  altoKelher  cxclmled.  The  Hindoo  female  is 

*  ^  ill 

forbidden  all  education,  and  has  no  means  of  sntlicient  employ*  jll 

iiieiit.  'File  total  extinction  of  the  moral  sense,  is  the  necessary  | 

consef|Uence  of  this  rayless  ignoraiu'e.  Mr.  Ward  atlirms  Uiat  I 

*  falsehood  is  so  common,’  that  he  *  never  knew  a  Hindoo  who  | 

‘  felt  the  least  scruple  on  this  head  ;’  that  perjury  may  be  pur-  j 

(‘based  at  whatever  price  is  ollVrcd,  the  false  swearer  being  fa* 

miliarly  termed  *  a  four  anas  (eight penny)  man  ;’  and  iliat  no 

man  in  India  confid(M(  in  the  promises  of  another.  Mendicity  in  i 

its  most  loathsome  form,  superstition  the  most  abject,  universal  | 

licentiousness,  infanticide,  and  suicide,  compose  the  picture 

which,  from  personal  ohsr^rvation,  Mr.  Ward  exhibits,  of  the 

present  state  of  Hindoo  society. 

And  yet,  he  says,  *  1  doubt  not  hut  the  Hindoos,  if  the  appe*  | 

‘  tite  for  knowledge  were  supplied  with  food  in  due  proportions, 

‘  would  bwoine  in  mental  stature  almost  equal  to  Britons  them-  li 

‘  selves.’  The  wretched  females,  too,  he  pronounces  to  be  ‘  quite  [| 

‘  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation.’  ij 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  immense  disadvantages  to  which  the  female 
bcx  i.s  subject,  there  exist  two  or  tliree  modern  instances  ot  mendicants  ^ 

nr  pilgrims  of  this  sex,  acquiring  the  Shanscrit,  and  instructing  the  i 

men  in  the  most  abstruse  parts  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy.  Nor  can 
I  doubt  hut  that  if  Englisn  females  could  be  persuaded  to  live  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  devote  their  lives  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  sex  there,  ’ 

schools  for  girls  might  easily  be  obtained,  till  at  length  the  prejudices  ; 

of  the  natives  against  female  education  would  be  removed,  and  the  | 

many  millions  of  females  in  India,  thus  ruised  from  the  most  abject  I 

state  by  the  exertions  of  British  females,  would  assist  in  raising,  and  j 

improving,  and  solacing  the  other  8cx«  and  hxing  in  their  hearts  the  j 

love  of  the  British  government  and  of  the  Englidii  nation,  so  as  to  at-  j 

tach  them  to  us  for  ever.*  I 

*riic  object  to  which  Mr.  W  ard  wishes  to  direct  the  benevo-  \ 

ioiit  exertions  of  the  British  public,  ix,  *  the  instruction  ot  tho 
Vul.  XI II.  N.S.  2  A 


E(!iiiestoit*s  Sacred  ijifrics, 

^  lliuiloitt  in  such  lu-auchrs  of  knowiod^e,  civil,  natural,  and 
‘  moral,  um  tnrty  be  tjrafled  upon  their  vA'istituj  i  nut  it  u  lions  * 
He  thinks  it  very  practicable  to  excite  ainoni;  them  the  love  of 
kiiov%led:^e,  so  as  to  induce  the  natives  theinsclves  to  (^stahlish 
schools,  in  v\bich  the  books  ut*  science  uiitl  ^eiieiul  knoule<l;:^c 
which  shall  have  been  introduced  aiiuin*^  them,  will  he  multiplied 
and  dilVused  all  over  the  coiiiilry.  ‘  The  whole  country,*  he  at- 
ftrins,  ‘  would  into  an  improved  system  ol  education.* 

*  Sdiools  set  up  by  the  English,  arc  very  popular ;  and  nothing  can 
he  more  easy  than  to  give  them  all  the  eleiuciits  of  modern  science^ 
and  all  the  transforming  ideas  of  that  morality  which  lias  been  com¬ 
municated  to  us  through  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  People  arc  seldom 
so  thankful  for  any  thing  as  fur  knowledge.  A  Hindoo  is  taught  to 
reverence  liis  teacher  more  than  Ins  parents.* 

Any  attempt,  however,  to  instruct  the  whole  population  throu(/h 
the  EnpUnk  lantjuape^  Mr.  Ward  contends,  would  he  highly 
|»crnicions. 

‘  If  it  he  ideas  which  wc  want  to  communicate  to  the  people  of 
India,  then,  this  object  can  never  be  obtained  hut  by  transfusing  Eu¬ 
ropean  knowledge  into  the  languages  with  which  they  are  familiar.’ 

*  Clive  but  a  taste  of  the  value  of  knowledge  to  India,  and  then  she 
herself  will  curry  on  the  work  begun.* 

W'c  are  rejoiced  to  gather  from  this  interesting  ‘  Letter’  of  the 
estimiihlo  Missionary,  tliat  it  is  in  contemplation  to  form,  in  this 
metropolis,  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  India.  The  claims 
of  sixty  millions  of  onr  fellow-subjects,  loudly  call  upon  the  Bri¬ 
tish  public  for  the  most  active  eoiicurrence  in  giving  to  such  a 
pUn  an  eilicieucy  commensurate  to  its  grand  and  important  dc- 

Some  interesting  extraets  from  tlie  reports  of  the  native  schools 
instituted  l»y  the  Serainporo  Missionaries,  are  given  in  an  ap- 
)HMnli\.  I'he  Reports  themselves,  it  is  stated,  may  be  had  gra¬ 
tuitously,  ou  application  to  IMessrs.  Black,  Kingsbury,  and  Co. 
of  licadeidiall  Street. 

Art.  XI.  Sacred  Lprlr^,  By  .James  Edmeston,  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  59, 

Price  is.  London,  1820. 

I  ^R.  ilolinson’s  remark,  that  ail  devotional  poetry  is  ^  unsatis- 
*  lael<»ry,*  innsmueh  o«  ‘  the  paiieity  of  ihe  topics  enforces 
‘  perpetual  repetition,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  matter  rejects  the 
‘  ornaments  oj  ligurulivo  diction,* — has,  like  most  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  retn.u  ks  of  that  threat  dogmatist,  a  foundation  in  truth  ; 
iheie  is  no  spi'cli's  of  poetry  in  uhieh  exeellciice  is  so  rarely  ob¬ 
tained.  Lew  persons,  iiowever,  who  are  conversant  with  the  a<l- 
ditions  made  to  our  dcvoiieual  poetry  since  the  days  of  Walts, 


Falinoston’s  Sacred  Lyric$* 

>vill  l»c  clisposoil  to  subscribe  to  the  sweeping' position  as  it 
stands,  which  would  seem  to  intiin  itc  that  the  spirit  of  poetry 
is  almost  incapable  of  combining  with  devotion.  We  would  not 
adduce  the  lan^uishinvc  seiitiinciital  devotion  of  Mr.  TIiouuh 
Moore’s  sacred  melodies,  nor  iny  Lord  Hyron’s  Hebrew  inefc« 
dies,  ns  invalidatint;  the  Doctor’s  remark ;  other  and  worthier 
names  will  occur  to  our  readers:  not  to  speak  of  Herbert,  and 
we  shouhl  tiot  be  ashamed  to  add  the  name  of  Quarles,  it  were 
siilVieient  to  mention  Cowper,  Churh^s  Wesley,  and  Montgomery, 
ns  authors  whose  devotional  poetry  is  the  very  reverse  of  un* 
satisfactory.  Diir  present  business  lies,  however,  with  these 
sacred  lyrics,  of  which  it  would  not  perhaps  be  saying  too  much, 
were  we  to  venture  the  opinion,  that  they  might  be  held  sufli* 

( ient  proof,  tliiu  the  topics  of  dt'votion  do  not  reject  the  diction  of 
poetry.  Our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves. 

V. 

‘  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s  day.— Uev.  i.  10. 

*  Is  there  a  time  when  moments  flow 

More  lovelily  than  ull  beside ; 

It  is,  of  all  the  times  below, 

A  sabbath  eve  in  summer  tide. 

*  Oh  then  the  setting  sun  smiles  fair. 

And  all  below,  and  all  above, 

The  ditterent  forms  of  nature  wear 
One  universal  garb  of  Love. 

*  And  then  the  peace  that  Jesus  beams. 

The  life  of  Grace,  the  death  of  Sin, 

With  Natute’s  placid  woods  and  streams, 

Is  peace  without  and  peace  within. 

*  Delightful  scene — a  world  at  rest.— 

A  Ciod  all  love — no  grief  nor  fear — 

A  heavenly  hope — a  peaceful  breast, — 

A  smile  unsullied  by  a  tear ! 

‘  If  heaven  be  ever  fell  below, 

A  scene  so  heavenly  sure  as  this. 

May  cause  a  heart  on  earth,  to  know 
*  Some  foretaste  of  celestial  bliss. 

‘  Delightful  hour — how  soon  will  Night, 

Spread  her  dark  mantle  o’er  thy  reign. 

And  morrow’s  quick  returning  light. 

Must  coll  us  to  the  world  again. 

‘  Yet  will  there  dawn  at  last,  a  day — 

A  sun  that  never  sets  shall  rise ;  * 

Night  will  not  veil  hit  ceaseless  ray !  i  .  i 

The  heavenly  sabbath  never  dies !’  pp*  7, 
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Anr.  Ml.  8KLKCT  LITEHARV  INFORMATION. 

Gentln^ten  and  Publ'ishen  vcho  haxe  tcorks  in  tie  prexx^  will  oili^e 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  I^^vikw,  bu  sendin<r  information 
(post  paid)  of  the  snl^ect^  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
which  they  may  depend  ujxm  beinrr  communicated  to  the  public^  if  con^ 
sUient  with  its  plan. 


Mr.  F«mltr,  anlhor  of  F>Myii  on  l>r- 
c'n'oQ  of  he.  h«!i  in  the 

prt>^,  an«J  wiU  pubiiah  in  •  frw  werk^, 
an  on  the  Kvila  of  Popular  lgrM»- 

ranee,  in  an  octavo  volume. 

Mr.  Philip,  Uverpool,  it  preparing 
a  Ott«  life  of  Wnilelield,  the  malrriaU 
of  which  have  licen  collected  from  vari» 
ou%  Bntivh  and  American  watrci'M. 

Mr.  Wnt.  Turner  tiai  in  the  presv,  in 
three  octavo  voiunw^,  a  JtHunal  of  a 
Tour  in  (»reerc,  Kgypt,  and  the  holy 
L-m<l  i  witli  cMCtirktona  to  the  riv«‘r  .Ior¬ 
dan,  ainl  along  the  banka  u*  the  Red  S«'a 
to  Mount  Sinai. 

Dr.  r.anm  will  soon  publish  in  quarto, 
with  engravinfs,  llUutratM>na  of  some 
paits  of  hi«  Inquiry  respet  ting  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Tubercle*  and  Tninonr*. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Shutilew«»rth  ha-*  in  the 
pma.  Remarks  on  the  Church  and  the 
Clergy,  rxhthiting  the  obli’^ations  of 
<M«riety,  literature,  and  The  artv,  to  the 
eccIcMaslical  orders. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  will  sorm  piibliKh  a 
tr  insiatKM  of  Tasw/s  Amyntas,  with  an 
F.'.say  oi»  the  Pastoral  Poetry  of  Italy. 

.4  new  Kdiiionof  Dr.  Biaaett’s  History  ' 
of  ilMi  Reign  of  fteorge  the  Third,  con- 
tiaued  to  Ins  ileath,  if  iu  considerable 
forwardness. 

The  becond  Kdithm  of  Dr.  .\ikin*s 
Annala  of  the  Keign  of  Getir.;e  the 
TWd,  brmight  down  to  the  time  of  liis 
death,  is  mpecirti  in  the  connie  of  a 
moinh. 

Mr.  SielmU  is  preparing  h»r  puldtri- 
tion,  a  Puuitli  Volume  of  lllustmtions  uf 
the  l.itemry  History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Centnry. 

Mr.  Jam«*«  Kenney  will  soon  laiMish, 
in  octavo,  Valdi,  or  the  Lihrrt:nr*s  Son, 
a  itnetn,  in  hve  ports. 

The  Mo;»a'«*ery,  a  romance,  in  three 
vrrfiiiwcs,  hv  the  author  of  Waverley, 
Le.  t*  in  the  prms 

Janses  'I'yaun,  I'M!,  has  in  the  preM, 
r.lcibcnts  of  the  flUtory  of  Civil  Go- 
vctuacols,  with  ail  account  of  Uic  pre* 


si  nt  state  and  divtingnisliinr  featnrrf  of 
the  govormnenis  now  in  esistenoc. 

J.iines  Adamson,  CM),  has  in  tin*  press, 
Meinoiis  of  the  Life  and  ^Tritings  of 
l.onis  de  (’a moons,  in  two  octavo  vo¬ 
lumes,  with  nine  engravinfs. 

Mr.  Ri'bert  Walpole  is  printing  in  a 
quarto  volume,  with  plates,  Travel*  in 
various  Countries  of  the  East,  being  a 
continuation  of  .Memoirs  relating  to  F.u* 
nipeati  and  Asiatic  'I'urkey. 

To  be  pubhshefl  hy  su(»s«'ription.  The 
Chrivt.an  Family  .Assistant,  iii  four 
l*art*  ;  (’oiitaining,  1st.  A  D;'«couiseon 
IVar'^r,  in  ten  ch«i>»frs,  with  Ainc- 
dotes  ami  Obser\ati«)ns  from  vanoui 
Auiltors.  2nd.  Suitable  Foriusuf  Prayer 
fi*r  Do:ne>tic  Worship,  original,  and 
selected  from  the  works  of  the  mmt 
eminent  Divines.  3<l.  A  Hundred 
Hymns,  pecaliaily  adapted  to  Faiailv 
Devotion.  4th.  An  arranged  List  of 
suitable  Portions  of  ScrifiCure  for  .Morn¬ 
ing  and  F.vening  Worship,  of  every  day 
in  ilic  year,  with  an  Apiiemlix,  contain¬ 
ing  a  Series  of  Essays  on  Dome^tic 
Dalits,  &.C.  By  H.  U  P«'pp«*’**-*II*  lo 
which  will  be  prefixed,  an  Histneieal 
Elaaay  ou  Prayer.  By  Ingiain  Cobbiu, 
A.  M. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Volumes  of 
Scripture  Portraits,  by  the  lU-v,  Robert 
Steveiiaoa,  of  Castle  lledingham,  aie 
nearly  ready  for  the  Press,  and  will 
probably  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
eii.su ing  Spring. 

A  New  Etiitioii  of  Mr.  JoilitTe*s  inter- 
e.stiiig  Letters  fiom  Palest  me,.  «le'*criptive 
of  a  tour  through  Gaillire  and  Judea, 
with  some  account  of  the  Dead  S««ar'l 
the  present  state  of  Jeriis.ilem,  with 
additions,  is  in  i he  press,  and  will  be 
ready  in  the  cuurHc  of  the  nemth. 

In  the  press.  Memoirs  of  His  late 
Matesty,  Geo.  HI.  By  Johu  l>ro«D,csq. 
Autiior  of  The  Northern  Court*. 

Tb«  final  volume  uf  Mr.  MoreiPs 
Studies  in  Histoiy,  being  the  ^  of 
England,  is  now  iu  the  press,  sod  will 
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bf  pHhll^b«^l  next  nioiitli  ;  ii  wtll  ruin« 
UK'Ui'r  mth  thr  rritin  of  Jxukx  the 
aiMl  Hill  b(‘  cuntiiiut'J  tu  tlie  ili  atli 

u(  (ttHH'gO  111. 

'I’Im*  Kov.  .1.  fiiltiiirt,  of  Dublin,  hxx 
ill  tli«*  |)«v4x,  ;tiitl  Will  shortly  publi»l), 
A  Sfrii**  of  (%>unerU*<l  Lrr'tun*  outlie 
Holy  ltil>K%  illu.<ilr«iiivr  uuil  lonrirnia* 
lory  of  its  rliarartcr,  ;m  uii  (('oimuiv 
of  lit  ligioii  iiiHtituti’d  aiul  leiealciJ  by 
(!iKi,for  uiuii. 

'rio*  Krv.  Mr.  (’larkr,  author  of  Ibtf 
Waiulrriiig  Jew,  bat  in  the  |)iex*t,  'I'lu* 
History  of  the  ZinliaiH^  a  liditioiift 
narrative,  dexicueJ  to  illustrate  ihe  iia* 
tur.il  origin  of  public  instil utibn*. 

K.  Ackeiiiiaiiu  pro|)oseB  to  publinh, 
in  six  monthly  parts  (part  I.  to 
.ippeai*  on  the  Dt  of  May,  I8'20,)  l*ic- 
lure^qiie  illustrations  of  Htieiios  Ayres 
uiitl  Monte  Video,  coutinting  of  2 A 
Views,  and  faithful  Kepri-ftrulations  of 
the  Costqines,  Manners,  &c.  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  those  Cities  ami  their 
environs,  taken  on  the  spot,  by  t'.  K. 


Vidal,  K'<|.  aii'l  aecompaiiicd  with  de* 
script ive  h  tteequess. 

Nrsily  ready  k»r  puhtiratioii,  a  Vic- 
turr^que  Tour  fH*m  tJeneva,  over  Mount 
.Simplon,  tu  Mihiii,  in  one  Volume,  iin> 
perial  8vo.  This  W‘ork,  which  cattunl 
tail  to  elaitii  Ihe  particular  attantiwu  of 
thr  coiitiiirninl  liavelirr,  will  roiila«n 
.Iti  rolnuiod  tn,(rsvlngs,  of  the  m<»st 
inlerr^ling  kCewry  In  that  romaiitic 
troct,  .lud  esfiecially  the  mual  sicdiiiif 
|M)intk  of  virw  in  the  new  road  over 
the  Simplon.  The  engravings  will  be 
neemripauied  with  copious  historiral 
and  dew'ripiive  particulars  rni|>ectlng 
every  n  maikableoliiect  aknig  the  route. 

Likewific,  III  |rcnt  fitrwardiiess,  at  the 
I.ithograpliic  press,  A  Rcries  of  cliorac* 
teristie  I'ortralts  of  lh«  Ooseaeks  nt- 
taehe<i  l»»  the  Russian  Army,  whicli 
occupied  Paris  in  1815,  and  16  {  with 
ample  details  of  the  history,  manners, 
and  custnnis  of  the  ditferent  tribe*  to 
which  they  helongerl.  'Hiia  will  also 
form  an  imperial  Bvo.  Volume. 


Aiit.  Xlir.  LIST  OF  WORKS  HFCENTLY  rUBLISHElX 


AURICl'LTUns. 

All  K'is.iy  on  the  Mana'«mcnt  of 
Hedges  and  He<lge-row  Tinibii.  Ily 
Francis  Blaikie,  Steward  and  Agent  to 
W.  '1*.  C»»kc,  F.'q.  ‘is. 

On  the  Kconomy  of  Farm  yard  Ma¬ 
nure,  and  util*,  r  Kuial  Subjects.  With 
nil  Appendix  and  Plate  of  the  Inverted 
Horse  Hoe  iiiveiitcd  by  Mr.  Blaikie,  2*. 

BUtCSAPHY. 

Mritioiies  pour  <*orvir  k'l’Hlstoire  de  la 
Vic  IMv^r,  dll  I.etuiir,  el  du  Regne  dc 
Napoleon  eii  1815.  Par  M.  Fleiiry  dc 
t.haboulon,  Ex-«ik*relaire  de  PFmpemir 
Nni»olron  et  «le  son  Cabim  t,  Maitre  des 
Keqn^.'tes  an  Conseil  d’Ktat,  Baron, 
OHicicr  de  la  Legion  rPHoonenr,  el 
Chevalier  dc  POnIrc  de  la  Reunion, 
‘i  Tom.  Bvo.  II.  4s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Private  Life,  the  Re¬ 
turn,  and  the  Reign  of  Napoleon,  in 
1815.  liy  M.  ricni  y  de  Chalnailon,  Fx- 
sreretary  of  the  I'mperor  Najioleon  and 
of  his  Cabinet,  Muster  of  R«?qU'*als  to 
the  CouiM’il  of  State,  Baron,  OfrM*er  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  ond  Knight  of  the 
Drder  of  Reunion.  2  vols.  Bvo.  II.  4s. 

Memoirs  of  Mi*s  O— ,  late  of  Heath- 
rote-street, Mecktrnbiirgh -square;  illos- 
trative  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
Christian  principles,  compiled  chiefly 
from  her  own  papers.  I2ni3.  3», 


rXTOMjlOOT. 

Dialogues  on  Fiitomology,  in  whic^ 
Uie  forms  and  habits  of  insects  are 
f imiliat  ly  exphiiuM.  With  *i.5  fdalcs, 

1  2roo.  I2s.  plain  ;  IBs.  coloured. 

riNI  ARTS. 

An  extraordinary  fine  Likeness  of  mir 
late  V.  nrrahle  .Sovereign ;  engraved  by 
J.  Agor,  after  a  Picture  painted  by 
Count  Munster,  the  constant  Attendant 
on  his  Majesty,  during  the  latlar  years 
of  his  public  life.  7s.  6d.— Proofs  on 
India  paper,  l5s. 

A  .Series  of  Views  of  the  Ablirys  arul 
Castles  in  Yorkshire;  drawn  by  W’, 
Westall,  A.  R.  A.  and  engraved  by  V. 
Mackenzie.  With  Historical  and  De¬ 
scriptive  Accounts  by  the  Rex.  Ta  I). 
Whitaker,  1..  L.  D.  F.  R.  H.  Icc.  No.  1. 
imp.  4to.  lOf.  bd.  Proofs,  15a. 

Views  in  Paris  aad  rtv  Kovirosia: 
comprising  a  Series  of  highly  limslle«l 
Rngraviiigs,  by  the  most  eminenC  Ar- 
tistj,  from  Drawings  made  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Nash  ;  thw  literary  Daport- 
incut  by  Mr.  John  Scott.  No.  I,cmi- 
taining6  Views,  royal  4to.  Ida*  ioit»e- 
perial  4tn.  II.  lOs.  Indian  papar  pr<^fe, 
21.  2«.  Tire  whola  to  be  Compfete«i  in 
Ten  Nutiibers.  “ 
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CnOCftAl'UY. 

(H  vvr’»  4I  Syn**|>'«’»!s  ol  llir 

M'uiid,  ami  luim.  raphicul  Vi**w  i»r 
Gieat  lirilain  ant  Iitrlaiui  ,  rxti 
till*  rxtriil  nixl  x  I  till  I  (I  of  the 

\\’oit«l.  aitli  a  (’u 

of  Hit*  Fimr  G'u  i*t  itic  Cilobt-, 

anti  M'C-  pritiC'ipai  UI.iikU  hrloii^iiux  *0 
iMch  ;  a  TtijMif rajihn'ul  At  c»*um  ol 
lintiiiii  iiiwi  irriiiHi,  anil  an  .\^Trotl(*• 
III. cat  S\  lit*  •«!*  •>!  itii’  .siiii  :in>i  1’l.intts; 
p.iitiruinny  niiapic-'.  ft«r  Ijhiarit'N,  Full* 
lir  Otlic<*'‘,  &c.  Hii  a  larL’o  iiiK‘ct  of 
Coluiiih'ur  tlraains  paper.  7«.  cultiiiml 
ill  divi»ioii«.  Uln.  (kl.  on  a  roller,  or  14s. 
if  varni'lu-tl. 

An  Hisiuiical  M-ip  of  |*.i!e».tine,  or, 
the  Holy  l.aiwl,  exhibit iii}:  a  corn  et  aiitt 
masterly  1>«  I  m  ntitiii  of  the  |K«eultar 
4 «ro,:rMphu at  Fmlnies  ol  the  Ctmiitiy, 
aiitl  of  all  IMuccii  1  hr  rein,  ciaiin'eteil 
aiih  Seiipluit*  Ilihlory:  intrr>pir»e«l 
with  niiieiy-^'X  VijfiK  lit  s,  Narraliie  of 
till'  most  important  and  interesting  rir- 
eiimstauces  reeonhil  in  the  Old  and 
Nrw  ’r**i*tninent,  introilueeil  'rtuxiyra- 
phirally  fnaii  the  best  Historical  amt 
4  leojtiaphiinl  Authorities.  Oi.'iwii  hy 
.Mr.  .Asslieiun,  engraved  by  Mr.  11. a II. 
Printed  on  one  large  vheet.  II.  8s.  or, 
ne.stiv  imxiuted  on  canvass,  with  roller, 
II.  lis. 

HISTORY. 

A  (?lironnliuical  Chart  ;  shewing  in 
one  view  the  f'ofeinjvir.iry  .''overeigiis  of 
Kurope,  fioin  the  .\orm.an  Cumpiest  of 
hjifrhuui  to  the  present  Time,  on  a  sheet 
•  >f  iin|M>rial  diawiiig  paper.  5s.  plain, 
.tnd  'Is.  linely  colcurrd. 

I  be  History  of  the  (hi.sadcs,  for  the 
Urcovery  and  IVim  ssion  of  the  Holy 
laintl.  ily  Charles  Mill.s,  llsq.  Author 
of  a  History  of  Muhainiuedani.sin. — 
‘1  ?oU.  H\o.  il.  4s, 

The  History  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
front  the  foundation  of  the  .Mooarcliy, 
hy  Uodoipli  of  H.ipshurgb,  to  the  l><.ath 
id  Lr<i)Mi!d  the  Second,  WIB  to  179^. 
Hy  William  Coxr,  F.  11.  &  F.  A.  S. 
ArcUdeaeosi  of  Wilts,  oi^d  Rector  of 
HenirTton.  Second  Fiditiuu  of  5  \ol. 
Sim  31.  13*.  till. 

An  Mist«>nc.vl  and  Stati^tiral  Account 
,4*  the  Fr  nC'palitii  h  uf  Wull.aehi.v  .and 
M«ldnii.'t  iiicUniiitg  varuus  piditical 
tibaervitoos  n'laling  to  them.  Hy 
William  Wilkinson,  F-sq.  'nts'  bis  Hri* 
tatinic  Mairsty’s  ('onMil  to  the  aliove- 
mentioned  I'lineipalilH  s.  8\o.9j.. 

Mc'tiioirs  of  the  Faily  C-unpaistn  of 


the  f)ukc  of  Wellington  in  Porlitgaf 
am!  Spain.  Hy  an  Ofliccr  employed  in 
his  .Army,  Bin.  S-«.  Ail. 

Gttrrs  on  History,  .addressed  to  .a 
beloved  liiHlehild.  P.irl  “Prolane, 
II y  the  Author  of  Affection's  (»ilt,  f.  cap. 
8i'o,  5s.  fill.  hfla. 

All  Historical  F.pitome  of  tin*  ftld 
.nul  Xew  Trstami'iits,  for  the  iNe  of 
S'  ho'»|s.  Uy  a  Meniher  of  the  Chnreh 
of  linglaiid.  r2mo.  6x.  6J.  fine  paper, 
lOs.  M. 

The  Hidory  of  Spain,  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  ages,  to  the  return  of  F'eidin.*iu(I 
Vn.  Hy  F.  Thurlle,  Author  of  .a 
History  of  France,  &.c.  12aio,  8s.  6d. 

MKDICINI. 

All  Account  of  the  V.irioloid  F.pl* 
dniiic,  which  has  lately  prevailed  in 
F.diiihur,;h  and  other  parts  of  Scotland  ; 
with  Obsi  rv.'itioiis  on  the  Identity  of 
ChickenpoY  with  murlifu'd  Smallpox  ; 
in  a  f/^itir  to  Sir  .lames  M'Gregoi, 
Hireeior  tieiierai  of  the  .Army  Medical 
Department,  Ac.  By  John  rhomson, 
M.  U.  F.  It.  S.  K.  Ac,  810.  Ids,  cid. 

MiSCKILANEOl'S. 

riiarneter  essi*nlial  to  Suceest  in  Fife ; 
addressed  to  those  who  are  approaediing 
Manho'id.  Hy  lH;iac  I'aylor,  of  Ongar, 
Author  o!  Sr^if-cultivation  reeuuiinend- 
ed,  and  Advice  to  the  Tuns,  f.  cap. 
8vo.  5h. 

An  Account  of  the  various  Mmlcsof 
SlNieing  Horses,  employid  hy  dill'er*  nt 
Natli*ns,  More'  particularly  a  Compari¬ 
son  between  the  I'.nglish  and  Fiencli 
Methods.  With  4  )l^^e|•valiorl  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Feet,  connected  with 
Shoeing.  Hy  Joseph  Goodwin,  Vetiri- 
iiary  Snigeoii  to  his  I’oyal  Highness  the 
Princi;  Ri-gcnl.  In  8vo.  illustrated  by 
I'lates,  I2^. 

A  Treatise  on  .Adulterations  of  F'MhI, 
and  Culinary  Poisons  ;  exhibiting  the 
Fraudulent  Sopbislieatious  of  Hrcad, 
Beer,  Wine,  Spirituous  I.ii)uor>,  Tea, 
Coffee,  and  other  Articles  employed  in 
IVinicstic  Ecomuny,  and  the  Method, 
of  detecting  them.  Hy  Fivdcj  ick  Acc  tmi, 
F.  f..  S.  Ac.  iCmo.  Ps. 

I.erturcs,  chiefly  on  the  Dmiuatic 
Filer Jtnre  of  the  Age  of  I'.Iirabctli,  ilcli- 
verc<I  at  the  Surrv  Imtiiution,  Hy 
AA'illiaOi  Ha/lilt.  8vo.  I'Js. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  Classic.al  Quo¬ 
tations,  on  an  improve<i  Plan:  accimi- 
panied  hy  corrcsponiHug  Paraphrnsrs, 
or  Tran^latiouk  from  the  Woils  of  cclo- 


Liu  of  Worki  rccenilif  Published. 


lii.ile.l  Hr.tUl)  IWU.  By  I'.  W.  Illai;- 
ticti.  t.  Svo. 

(•'t'r.'JiiiiU' ;  tir,  Mih)(  «  of  I'.iilh  aiol 
a  'I'ale.  liy  a  l^ady.  U  vol. 
rJtno.  ll.  lit. 

'i'ho  Oiplian  (^iri  ;  n  moral  Tair, 
rMimiU'd  oil  K.ictH.  By  Mary  B«)b«(in, 
Author  of  (>riiainviit»  DUcovcrcU,  5cc. 
^tr.  iSiiio.  'i*.  half  bound. 

'I'Ik*  <io\t’riiek<i ;  or,  the  l.itilt*  Female 
Aeadeiity.  l»v  Mi».  Sneraood,  rJiiio. 

File  New  V;ew*  of  Mr,  Ovren,  of 
1  .murk,  puMluctive  o!  industry,  coiiifort, 
mural  iiii)iri*ven>eiit,  anti  l'.a|i|>iiK‘ss  ot 
the  labouring  clastiri  of  t»ori<‘ty,  ami  of 
tile  |M>or,  and  of  tiaining  up  children 
in  tile  a  ay  in  ahiuh  tiny  nliouid  go. 
liy  lleiiry  (irey  M.icnab.  M.I).  8\o,  7s, 

POET  K  V. 

7’lie  Foi’tioal  Woiks  of  .l.iiii'‘a  Mont- 
goiiifiy.  3  vols.  I.  cap.  Hvo. .  II.  tts.  ixl. 

BiH'Uiji  (in‘ver  before  printed)  by  Joiiii 
tiiiy,  Aullioi'  of  the  Beggar’s  Ojiera, 
I'.ibles,  ke.  with  a  Sketch  of  lii.i  I.ife, 
from  tiie  MSS.  of  ilio  Kev.  Jo^epli  Bailer, 
lii>  iiepliew.  F.ililnl  by  Henry  Lee, 
Anlhor  of  Poi  tic  IniprcHslons,  hash, 
i'.ileli  (jiiotem,  Ktc.  To  which  me 
atliied  tw'u  iH’W  talcs,  The  \Vt»rl»l,  and 
ti'ossip,  liy  the  I'ditor.  f.  c  ap.  Svo. 

Tile  Steptic  ;  a  po  iin.  By  Mr.  Ile- 
innns,  Autlior  of  Modern  (trecce,  6cc. 
Hio.  .is. 

Tlic  First  Two  Cantos  of  Klchardetto, 
freely  translated  irom  the  original  bnr* 
lesqnc  |mh'|ii  tif  Nicnio  Fortignerra, 
otluTwisr?  Carteroiiiaco.  Svo.  .Ss.  Od. 

ImaginatiiMi  :  u  |K>em,  in  two  parts, 
with  Notes.  Svo.  6s. 

•j  iifcor.ociY. 

An  I'UIiiopian  V<T>ion,  recently  dis- 
ctivorcti,  of  the  First,  u<iially  calle  I  the 
FtMUth,  or  Scctnul  Apocryphal  Book  of 
l^^r.l ;  tr.anslated  into  l.aiiii  and  Fug* 
lish,  with  Remarks.  By  Rich  »rd  I.aw- 
rmcc,  L.  I..  I).  Begins  Brtibs'or  of 
Hebn-w.  C.inoii  of  Christ  (Minrcli,  &c. 
Svo.  ICs. 

Scriiiuns  on  the  nnerring  doetiine  of 
the  Fstahlished  Chnrcti  that  Christ  Je¬ 
sus  is  ffiMl  mid  Ixiid  ;  and  on  the 
iiiU  rinediate  stale  of  the  «onl  nfter 
dt-ath.  By  the  Hon.  and  B«’V.  K.  J. 
Tnrnonr,  A,  M.  3  voU.  8vo.  ll.  7s. 

Sermons,  doctrinal  mid  practical  ; 
preacli^l  in  Broiiipton,  Qnrbec,  King- 
'trut,  and  Fit/r»;y  ch.ipols.  By  the 
Bcv.  'F.  F.  hilxlin.  Svo.  1‘2<. 

T.ddts  f-*r  the  daily  r  adin^  of  t?ie 
^'■lH)lurc^,  4il. 


The  State  of  the  Country  ;  a  Sermon. 
By  J.  \V.  CunningUaiii,  !H.  .4.  U.  6d. 

.\  Lritsr  tVou)  .a  Father  to  his  Smi, 
on  tiir  Principles  of  theChristi.^n  Kaitli, 
un<l  the  Kvidi-nccs  in  tavonr  of  its  Divine 
Origin.  ^.i. 

Turve  Sermons:  pre.sched  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Schi»ols,  with  Notes.  By  t lie  Her, 

C.  J.  lloarc,  A.  51.  Vicar  of  Blaiidtord 
Forum,  Iktrret,  4j. 

lA’ciures  upou  Important  Pas¬ 

sages  in  the  Book  of  (Jenesis,  delivand 
in  the  CUa|>el  of  thi*  British  .Ministar  al 
Berlin,  in  the  }iar  Ibid,  hy  the  Kcv. 
Ilenty  Fhuuios  .Austin,  .\.M.  Rector 
of  Stevrntoii,  in  tiu*  County  of  Hants; 
formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
tixfoid  i  late  Chaplain  to  the  F.iiihMs^y 
at  Ib'rlin  ;  uihI  dome«iie  Chaplaio  to 
H.  B.  II.  the  l)oke  of  CnmhcrIantI,  and 
the  lU.  Hon.  the  I'.aitut  .M«>rU*y.  8«o.  6s. 

T.crtUM  ii,  fto  .Sciiptnro  Ouerim  %,  By 
W.B.  Cultyer,  D.h.  F.A.S.  kr.  Rvo.  U*. 

'Flu'  Vuuv  of  Royal  Kereaveiiienls. 

A  Sermon  pre.iehetl  ut  Batteikea.  By 
the  I'ev.  J(i«.  Hii/lirs,  A.  B.  Is.  lid. 

'Fhe  Retrosjiert.  A  Sermon  preaehrd 
at  Newo'oiirt,  Carey*Ntnrt,  on  Wetinrs- 
ilay.  Fell.  16,  I8'2rt,  on  the  Di  iilh  of  our 
late  beloved  and  t<  vi  it*d  King.  By  Hu- 
bett  \l'iiit«T,  |>.  It. 

A  Vcier  iVo.n  Royal  Srpnichres.  A 
Sermon.  By  .lann-k  Chur*  hill,  Thatnes 
Itittcm. 

.V  .SiTiiion  preaclu\J  ia  Yotk-striTt 
(ih.i|M-l,  Dublin,  iM'ca^ioned  by  the  ileal h 
of  our  late  iiio^t  gracious  .S<ivercigii, 
(tco.  III.  and  of  H.  R.  H.  the  niiKt*  of 
Kent.  Hy 'FboitMH  (tilliurt.  Is.  3d. 

A  S<  riiion  on  the  Ihitthot  His  laic 
.Majokty.  By  John  ReynoMs,  Uomsey, 
Hants.  Is.  bd. 

A  Seriiiuii  on  the  Same  Occasion. 
By  Thuinas  .Muiill,  St.  Strut's. 

The  lidbiiiiee  of  the  Co«p(l  in  the 
Anticipation  of  Death.  A  Seriiioii  pn  ach- 
ed  h"lorc  tint  AH<io«'iatioo  of  .Ministers 
and  Churches  ut  SaiU'r's  Hall,  Jan.  6, 

I  dSO.  To  which  is  addoti,  a  brief  Me¬ 
moir  of  the  succession  of  .Ministers  in  the 
Salter's  Hall  Congregation,  from  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  present  time.  By  Robirt 
Winter,  1).  D.  '2s. 

Prinlciicc  and  Piety  recommended  to 
Young  Persons  at  their  entrance  on  the 
active  duties  of  life;  {>articnlaiiy  with 
rc'itiect  to  industry  in  business,  fiiial 
duty,  friendshiji,  patriotisni  and  loyally, 
literary  impnneinent,  kiKiwbdgc  of  the 
world,  and  self-guvcruiumt.  By  J.  P. 
S  nith,  D.D.  Is. 

A  S*Tmoo  preach  at  St.  John's 
Church,  Blackburn,  iu  aid  of  a  subscrip- 
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tu)0  for  thr  r«^]M  f  of  tli€  |>oor.  I*y  J.  1). 
\Vh>Ukrr.l.U().  F.ILS.  F.S.A.  U.  6  I. 

Sacrrci  liiog.aphy.  Ily  J.  W.  Mi»rr  ». 
Wifh  iSrtchin;:*  2  volft.  8to.  11. 

Ij'ttrit  lo  a  FriftH*!,  roittainini;  Siric- 
fore*  o«i  a  r  rrut  publtfsttoii,  by  .Mr. 
Joliu  1^'alktr,  on  1'riiuiti«'«r  Chii>ti«i>ity. 
Ky  John  Ha  tiane,  K«rp  12mn.  1».  (mI. 

iio  F.xaiiitnat’oti  of  thr  Cbar;:t^  inaile 
agamal  I’ltitanan*,  ait4l  the  Iniproiid 
Viriion,  by  Ihr  Ulght  R^v.  I>r. 
liithop  ot  R>ph<)r.  With  lutne  Sirio* 
turn  on  Ihr  Stuteinrtitk  of  the  Htslmp  of 
St.  l>avH  *,  l>r.  INIrt,  Draii  (ira%i  s,  Or. 
Narea,  Dr.  I*yr  Sin'.liii  arul  Mr.  Keiim  I. 
Hy  Unit  Carp«'ntet,  Lf^D.  Avo.  Mu. 

Sm  iiiuns  not  l'nttnii4n.>,  or  ihr  Scrip* 
tuiL  <l\H:lriiic  of  the  Name,  of  Clir.ht.  2d. 


Mckstah*!  Kinrdoni,  or  a*hrief  Miupiire 
roiicrtiiin];  what  U  revealrd  in  Scripture 
relative  to  the  fact,  the  tirnr,  the  aigtu, 
and  tlir  rircuiaklaueni  of  I  he  Second 
Advent  of  our  I.onl  Jrku<  Clirivt.  Ry 
John  Baytonl,  l‘eq.  F.S..\.  8%o. 

The  aho!c  Workfc  of  R.  Leiehton,  D.n. 
saon*  lime  hikhop  of  rhinSlane,  aftrr- 
«aid*  Arehlurh.rp  of  ft\asv.rt^,  A  in  w 
editHin,  car*-ruliy  corirclerl,  rotifainin< 
the  addit'rt>nal  |>i(M*rft  fonmi  ui  the  library 
i»f  Diinh'anr,  .and  I'r.  JerincniN  I.ifc  of 
the  Aullior.  4  toU.  8vu. 

ttgle,  1)  jneon,  .Hid  Oo.*«  lint  of  the 
aritiii}(»  ot  the  mmt  einiivnt  Jnnwnnun, 
and  othera  eonneiMrd  aith  l*urt  Royal, 
retrtntly  iiiiporicti. 


LHnAi  A  IN  nil:  last  ndmuhr. 

I’agc  I9<f  line  U'»  for  pri  «crib«:  frad  pi'r^eribc. 

I9J  — 3  liwui  iHittoiii,  for  inadini>Mhtc  reoti  iii.ititi:iaihlc. 


TO  COURLSrONDENTS. 

Son  eU  inventus  Hill  accept  our  thuuks  tor  his /rUntily  cxprc^aluu 
of  approbation. 
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